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THBOCOH  PALESTINE 

'  RAZIBETB  — OI7>  LORD'S  CHILDHOOD  — WAS  THEKK  A 

CHBI8TIANITT  BEFORE  CHRIST  I  CAR  HIS  LIFE  BE 

%XPI.A1HED  OR  RATDBAL  PBIRCIPLE8I 

This  is  the  place!  Here  the  real  life  began! 

'  Ch^t  indeed  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  but 
Nazareth  was  the  home  of  his  mother,  and 
hither,  after  the  flight  into  Egypt,  he  was 
brought,  stiil  a  child ;  here  he  grew,  not  only 
to  boyhood  but  to  manhood;  and  except  his 
visits  to  Jerusalem  at  the  annual  feasts,  it  may 
almost  be  saidt  that  he  knew  no  other  world 
than  that  within  the  circuit  of  these  hills. 

That  the  greater  part  of  the  life  of  our  Lord 
was  passed  at  Nazareth,  (he  was  called  a 
Nazarene)  gives  it  an  interest  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  traveller  above  all  other  places  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  save  perhaps  Bethlehem  where  he  was 
bora,  and  Jerusalem  where  he  was  crucified. 
Of  course,  it  is  full  of  localities  made  sacred, 
in  tradition  if  not  in  reality,  by  incidents  of 
his  life.  Close  to  the  spot  where  we  camped  is 
an  old  Greek  church,  called  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation,  on  the  site  of  which  it  is  claim¬ 
ed  that  the  angel  appeared  to  Mary  and  an¬ 
nounced  to  her  that  she  should  bear  a  son  and 
call  his  name  Jesus.  The  traditioais  rejected 
■  by  the  Latins,  who  are  not  disposed  to  leave  to 
the  Greeks  the  honor,  and  the  profit,  of  being 
the  sole  possessors  of  a  site  so  sacred ;  and 
who  have  a  cliurch  of  their  own,  bearing  the 
same  name,  and  claiming  to  mark  the  same 
hallowed  spot. 

Of  course  every  traveller  makes  the  round 
of  these  holy  places — visiting  the  house  of 
Mary  and  the  carpenter’s  shop  of  Joseph, 
the  site  of  the  synagogue  in  which  Jesus 
preached,  and  the  brow  of  the  hill  from  which 
they  would  cast  him  down.  One  who  inquires 
into  the  genuineness  of  these  sites,  finds  that 
there  is  little  to  support  them.  Thus  this 
scene  is  transferred  from  its  natural  site,  a 
cliflf  within  the  town,  “  whereon  the  city  was 
built,”  to  a  lofty  peak  two  miles  away,  which 
is  called  the  Mount  of  Precipitation /  But  it  is 
best  not  to  inquire  into  these  things  too  nar¬ 
rowly,  or  to  waste  time  in  sifting  out  a  few 
grains  of  wheat  from  the  ehaff  of  tradition. 
Better  to  rest  content  with  things  about 
which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  At  letist  the 
natural  features  of  Nazareth  remain  unchang¬ 
ed.  The  hills  which  surround  it  are  the  same 
to  which  our  Lord  looked  up  from  his  mother’s 
door.  The  centre  of  the  ancient  town  was 
probably  the  Fountain  which  bears  the  Virgin’s 
name,  for  in  these  Eastern  villages  the  place 
to  which  all  repair  to  draw  water,  is  what 
the  market  place  is  in  the  little  towns  of  Italy, 
or  of  Germany.  To  this  fountain  still  come 
the  daughters  -of  Nazareth,  filling  their  large 
pitchers,  or  urns,  from  the  full-flowing  stream, 
and  balancing  them  gracefully  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders.  No  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
which  flowed  here  two  thousand  years  ago,  and 
to  which  she  whose  name  it  now  bears  came  a 
thousand  times,  often  leading  by  the  hand  the 
wonderful  child,-.. 

Witlff^Buch  associations  and  traditions,  Naz- 
areth'has  naturally  attractcd-pilgrims,  till  it 
has.bOoome,  like  Bethlehem,  a  Christian  town.^ 
““^£ere  is  not  a  Jew  in  Nazareth ;  there  are 
Moslems,  but  the  Christians  are  in  large  ma¬ 
jority,  and  the  superior  character  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  is  seen  in  the  better  houses,  which 
instead  of  being  of  mud,  as  in  most  of  the 
villages  of  Palestine,  are  of  stone,  and  have 
at  least  an  appearance  of  solidity.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  community,  as  usual  in  the  East,  is  divid¬ 
ed  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  though 
not  in  equal  proportions,  the  Greeks  being 
much  the  more  numerous,  although  the  Lat¬ 
ins,  to  keep  up  their  rivalship,  outdo  the 
Greeks  in  architecture,  their  great  Franciscan 
Convent  quite  overshadowing  the  little  town. 

Apart  from  its  sacred  memories,  Nazareth 
has  nothing  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 
The  hills  of  Galilee  are  indeed  less  barren  than 
those  of  Judea.  But  the  town  itself,  or  rather 
the  village,  has  no  beauty.  Indeed,  no  East¬ 
ern  village  has  any  beauty  as  compared  with  a 
village  of  Old  England,  or  of  New  England. 
How  can  a  village  be  pretty,  in  which  ail  the 
houses  are  of  one  uniform  shape  and  color? 
In  an  English  village  there  is  a  variety  of  con¬ 
struction,  which  saves  it  from  the  apiiearance 
of  monotony.  The  country  house  stands  on  a 
green  lawn,  with  its  central  mass  relieved  from 
heaviness  by  its  projecting  porch  and  shaded 
verandah  and  sloping  roof,  with  here  and  there 
all  sorts  of  angles  and  projections,  casting 
shadows  on  its  sides.  Here  the  houses  have  as 
much  variety  as  so  many  blocks  of  stone  hewn 
out  of  a  quarry.  Each  is  a  perfect  cube,  “  the 
length  and  the  breadth  and  the  height  of  it  are 
equal.”  The  top  of  the  house  is  square,  like  the 
foundation;  the  roof  is  as  flat  as  the  floor. 
True,  these  flat  roofs  serve  a  purpose  in  the 
East,  where  the  oppressive  heat  restrains  the 
outdoor  life  of  the  people.  They  keep  indoors 
as  much  as  they  can  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  but 
at  night  they  go  up  on  the  housetops  to  enjoy 
the  cooler  air,  and  look  up  into  the  unclouded 
heaven.  Often  they  sleep  on  the  roofs,  which 
are  thus  useful  if  not  picturesque. 

The  color,  too,  is  not  at  all  grateful  to  the 
eye.  Built  of  the  limestone  of  the  country,  the 
houses  are  of  such  a  glaring  white  that  it  is 
painful  to  look  upon  them  in  the  full  blaze  of 
the  midday  sun.  This  bareness  is  relieved  only 
at  one  season  of  th9  year,  in  the  Springtime, 
when  the  houses  are  jiartly  hidden  by  the  abun¬ 
dant  vegetation ;  by  the  gardens  of  olive  and 
flg  trees,  and  the  vines  that  creep  over  the 
walls. 

But  the  interest  of  Nazareth  is  not  descrip¬ 
tive,  but  historical— not  its  houses  or  its  hills, 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  the  cradle  of  our  Relig¬ 
ion,  as  it  was  the  home  of  its  Founder.  As  a 
town,  it  was  in  Galilee  what  Bethlehem  was  in 
Judah,  “the  least  of  its  thousands.”  But  it 
witnessed  the  beginning  of  a  great  history. 
In  the  Himalayas  there  is  a  stream  which 
flows  forth  from  under  a  glacier.  It  is  no 
more  than  many  others  which  issue  from 
that  region  of  eternal  snow:  but  it  is  the 
source  of  the  Ganges,  a  river  which  to  hundreds 
of  millions  is  like  the  River  flowing  out  of  the 
throne  of  Gk>d.  So  from  this  little  mountain 
town  of  Galilee  has  gone  forth  a  stream  which 
ban  flowed  into  all  the  worid,  and  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

Here  our  Saviour  passed  his  childhood.  And 
what  was  it?  Was  he  like  other  children, 
fond  of  sports  ?  This  is  quite  possible.  He 
was  not  an  only  child;  he  had  brothers  and 
sisters,  with  whom  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  lived  in  the  free  and  unrestrained  in¬ 
tercourse  of  childhood.  There  is  something 
very  sweet  in  the  thought  that  his  early  da3m 
were  happy ;  that  he  who  was  to  suffer  so  much 
in  life  and  in  death,  hud  at  least  a  few  years  of 
1»1ghtnes8 ;  that  this  quiet  valley  was  the  place 
“  Where  onee  his  careless  childhood  strayed, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain.** 

Bat  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  his  childhood  as 
4  “famliafl  ”  OQly  sense  of  thought¬ 


less,  but  even  in  the  lighter  sense  of  being  free 
from  care.  His  question  in  the  temple,  “Wist 
ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father’s  busi¬ 
ness?”  indicated  that  he  was  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  the  burden  of  responsibility. 
He  was  now  twelve  years  of  age.  With  such 
thoughts  in  his  young  heart,  he  was  yet  to 
wait  eighteen  years  before  the  time  of  activ¬ 
ity  should  come.  In  regard  to  this  long  pe¬ 
riod-more  than  half  of  his  whole  life— the 
Gospels  are  silent.  He  “increased  in  wis¬ 
dom.”  But  in  what  way?— by  what  influen¬ 
ces  ?— under  what  teachers  ?  Of  all  this  the 
Scriptures  say  nothing.  For  him  no  doubt  it 
was  a  period  of  preparation.  But  what  a  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  period  of  preparation  and 
that  of  action !  The  former  was  six  times  the 
latter.  There  is  a  lesson  in  this  long  seclusion, 
this  apparent  inactivity,  which  is  a  rebuke  to 
our  impatience  to  appear  too  early  on  the 
scene.  We  may  well  restrain  our  eagerness 
when  we  remember  the  patient  waiting  of  our 
Master : 

Ood  doth  not  need  man’s  works  nor  his  own  gifts ; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

In  the  early  centuries,  and  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  monks,  who  were  never  wanting  in 
devices  to  feed  popular  superstition,  filled  up 
this  large  gap  in  the  history  of  our  Lord  with 
childish  legends.  But  so  far  as  any  authen¬ 
tic  history  goes,  this  portion  of  the  life  of 
Christ  is  veiled  in  absolute  obscurity. 

But  some  modern  writers  who  despise  le¬ 
gends  and  traditions,  take  equal  liberties  in 
another  way.  Since  they  know  nothing  of  the 
eerly  life  of  our  Lord,  they  gather  from  the 
histories  of  the  time  such  general  knowledge 
as  they  can  of  the  state  of  Galilee,  from  which 
they  form  an  opinion  of  the  influences  around 
him,  and  so  construct  a  theory  of  his  “  educa¬ 
tion,”  of  the  way  in  which  ho  spent  the  thirty 
years  before  he  entered  on  his  ministry.  The 
sacred  narrative  tells  us  only  that  “  he  grew  in 
stature  ”— to  physical  manhood ;  “and  in  wis¬ 
dom,”  which  may  meai}  in  learning,  in  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  in  moral  elevation ;  “  and  in  favor  with 
God  and  man.”  But  they  talk  learnedly  about 
his  studies  and  his  masters  and  teachers. 

Renan,  the  celebrated  French  author,  has 
written  a  Life  of  Jesus,  which  in  some  respects 
is  a  fascinating  piece  of  biography.  It  is  full 
of  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  is  written  in  a  rev¬ 
erent  spirit,  although  it  rejects  entirely  what 
is  supernatural  in  the  birth  and  in  the  life  of 
our  Lord.  He  believes  him  to  have  been  born, 
not  in  Bethlehem,  but  in  Nazareth,  and  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Joseph  as  well  as  of  Mary. 
He  does  not  admit  that  he  w’as  of  the  house  of 
David,  and  even  questions  his  Hebrew  descent, 
since  at  the  time  that  he  was  born,  Galilee 
“  had  a  very  mixed  population— not  only  Jews, 
but  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Arabs,  and  even 
Greeks.”  “  It  is  impossible,”  says  Renan,  as 
if  this  were  to  the  honor  of  Jesus,  “  to  raise  any' 
question  of  race,  and  to  search  what  blood 
flowed  in  the  veins  of  him  who  was  to  efface 
all  distinctions  of  blood  in  a  common  human¬ 
ity.”  And  yet  this  Being,  sprung  from  he 
knows  not  what  race,  he  concedes  to  have 
been  the  greatest  Personage  of  whom  history 
ma’ics  mention,  and  the  cstablishmcat  of  hh*- 
religion  the  grandest  event"  In  the  history  df 
the  world. 

On  this  basis  of  pure  naturalism  he  attempts 
to  construct  a  Life  of  Jesus,  but  the  attempt 
tries  all  his  resources  of  historical  knowledge 
and  subtle  ingenuity.  How  came  this  won¬ 
derful  character  to  apiiear  in  such  a  corner  of 
the  world  ?  The  ancient  astrologers  had  a 
theory  that  great  human  intellects  were  the 
product  of  celestial  influences ;  that  there  was 
some  conjunction  of  the  stars  that  shone 
on  their  birth.  But  what  was  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  stars  t.hat  wrought  in  producing  this 
“  grand  soul  ”  ?  Astronomers  could  easily  tell 
us,  reckoning  backward  to  the  year  of  our 
Saviour’s  birth.  Was  it  “the  sweet  influen¬ 
ces  of  Pleiades  ”  that  fell  on  the  Galilean 
Hills?  Was  there  one  hour— one  moment- 
in  all  the  tide  of  time  when  the  celestial  influ¬ 
ences  combined  to  produce  an  intellect  and  a 
character  of  which  there  had  been  no  example 
in  history  before  ? 

In  place  of  the  old  astrologers  has  come 
in  these  days  a  generation  of  wise  men,  who 
account  for  everything  by  “nature.”  The 
heavens  do  not  interfere  with  the  course  of 
hui^an  affairs ;  the  earth  alone  is  sufficient  for 
her  children.  Everj’thing  extraordinary  in  the 
realm  of  intelligence  is  explained  by  “  genius,” 
a  word  which  apiiears  constantly  in  the  pages 
of  Renan,  and  which,  if  vague,  is  convenient, 
as  it  may  be  used  to  account  for  whatever  one 
cannot  understand.  Such  writers  make  light 
of  “  inspiration,”  but  talk  of  “genius  ”  as  if  it 
were  something  superhuman,  if  not  divine— an 
effluence  of  intellectual  force  from  the  heart  of 
nature,  which,  by  influences  celestial  or  terres¬ 
trial,  is  nourished  to  the  height  of  intellectual 
greatness.  The  genius  of  Shakespeare  was  an 
extraordinary  gift  of  nature,  if  not  a  direct  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Almighty.  Those  who  trace  its 
beginning  and  its  growth,  recognize  the  subtle, 
the  invisible  influences  of  nature,  as  in  the 
well  known  sonnet  of  Ben  Jonson  to  the  Avon : 

*'  In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature’s  darling  laid.” 

But  in  what  “  green  lap  ”  of  nature  was  cra¬ 
dled  the  spirit  of  the  young  Hebrew  ?  He  was 
not  the  darling  of  nature  or  of  fortune.  He 
was  not  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  but 
among  the  rugged  Galilean  hills. 

No  doubt,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  men.  There  are  natures  so  deli¬ 
cately  sensitive  to  spiritual  influences,  that 
they  catch  inspiration  from  the  common  air 
which  others  breathe,  but  which  in  them  works 
to  no  such  fine  issues.  What  time  the  South 
wind  blows,  the  violets  open  their  petals  to  the 
sun,  and  so  there  are  certain  influences  which 
come  from  the  very  elements,  which  touch  the 
human  soul  and  quicken  it  to  life.  Such  influ¬ 
ences,  the  modern  school  of  naturalists  will 
have  it,  touched  and  kindled  the  imagination 
of  the  child  Jesus,  dimly  conscious  of  his 
transcendent  powers,  yet  having  nothing  to 
converse  with  but  nature :  (“  He  always  kept 
close  to  nature,”  says  Renan).  It  is  easy  to  pic¬ 
ture  the  ‘  marvellous  boy  ’  climbing  the  heights 
around  Nazareth,  and  looking  with  his  great 
eyes  upon  what  seemed  to  him  the  boundless 
plain  below,  beyond  which  lay  Jerusalem,  the 
capital  of  his  country  and  his  faith ;  and  off  to 
the  Sea  which  rolled  upon  the  horizon,  the  em¬ 
blem  pf  immensity,  of  infinity,  and  eternity. 
And  so  in  siience  and  communion  with  nature, 
his  soui  grew  to  its  immeasurable  greatness. 

These  are  pleasing  fancies  with  which  his¬ 
torians  and  philosophers  entertain  themselves. 
What  a  pity  that  they  are  mere  creations  of 
the  brain,  without  a  particle  of  evidence  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  airy  superstruc¬ 
ture. 

But  had  not  Christ  masters  and  teachers? 
Renan  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  “  educa¬ 
tion  of  Jesus,”  in  which  out  of  the  slen¬ 
derest  materials  he  weaves  a  theory  of  the 


I  influences  which  may  have  reached  him.  He 
makes  much  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
time.  Jedus  was  born  in  the  Augustan  age. 
May  not  some  influence  from  Rome,  or  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Greece,  a  country  which  was  much 
nearer,  have  reached  the  Eastern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  ?  Possibly,  but  it  would  have 
affected  only  the  learned  and  the  great.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  it  could  have  reached  a 
little  mountain  town  of  Galilee.  In  all  the 
teachings  of  Christ  there  appears  not  once  the 
slightest  evidence  that  he  had  so  much  as  heard 
of  Rome,  except  as  the  seat  of  the  Empire  of 
Caesar.  And  indeed  if  any  influence  could  have 
come  from  the  West,  so  full  of  skepticism  and 
materialism  was  the  philosophy  of  that  age, 
that  it  would  have  been  positively  unfavorable 
to  moral,  if  not  to  intellectual,  growth. 

But  what  he  did  not  learn  from  the  wise 
men  of  Greece,  may  he  not  have  learned  from 
teachers  of  his  own  race,  “  devout  men  who 
were  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel”? 
No  doubt  the  child  of  Mary  was  taught  in  the 
faith  of  her  fathers.  In  that  humble  home 
there  was  a  strong  Hebrew  spirit,  which  was 
nourished  by  the  words  of  seers  and  prophets. 
May  he  not  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  learned  rab¬ 
bis,  as  Paul  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  ?  We  are 
told  of  certain  Jewish  sects  which  existed  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  particularly  the  Essenes,  who 
taught  many  things  which  are  in  striking  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  precepts  of  our  Lord.  “  It 
may  be  supposed,”  says  Renan,  “  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Hillel  were  not  unknown  to  him. 
Hillel,  fifty  years  before,  had  pronounced  aph¬ 
orisms  which  had  much  analogy  with  bis.  By 
his  poverty  meekly  borne,  by  the  mildness  of 
his  character,  by  the  opposition  he  made  to 
the  hypocrites  and  the  priests,  Hillel  was  the 
true  master  of  Christ,  if  it  be  permitted  to 
speak  of  a  master,  of  one  who  had  so  high  an 
originality.”  By  this  kind  of  loose  reasoning, 
“supposing  ”  that  of  which  he  has  no  evidence, 
Renan  arrives  virtually  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  a  Christianity  before  Christ ;  that  he 
merely  put  it  into  a  more  complete  form,  crys¬ 
tallizing  elements  which  had  long  been  in  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  Hebrew  mind. 

This  is  a  very  ingenious  theory ;  nothing  is 
wanting  but  that  it  should  be  true.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  Christ  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Essenes, 
or  learned  in  the  school  of  Hillel.  Had  it  been 
so,  would  not  a  nature  so  simple,  so  transpar¬ 
ent  and  sincere,  as  Christ’s  is  confessed  to  have 
been,  have  made  some  acknowledgment  to  his 
masters  and  teachers,  instead  of  which  he  al¬ 
ways  spoke  in  his  own  name,  even  setting  aside 
the  authority  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  ?  The 
theory  of  “  education  ”  fails  as  utterly  as  that 
of  “genius.”  The  greatest  teachers  could  not 
give  what  they  did  not  possess.  And  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  so  immense  between  anything  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  teachings  of  ancient  rabbis  and  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  that  it  is  impossible  to  sup¬ 
pose  one  derived  from  the  other.  And  so  the 
elaborate  theory  of  Renan,  on  which  he  has 
constructed  the  life  of  Christ,  breaks  down  at 
every  point.  Indeed  if  the  appeal  be  to 
history,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  age  of 
Christ  was  unfriendly  to  the  new  faith.  The 
Jews  looked  for  a  temporal  deliverer,  but  a 
spirjtual_teacher  they  were  never,  less  fitted 
to  receive.  As  a  people,  they  were  narrow  and 
bigoted  to  an  extreme— counting  that  they  only 
were  the  people  of  God,  and  that  all  others 
were  accursed.  Those  who  claimed  to  be  the 
most  righteous,  were  the  most  oppressive  and 
cruel,  putting  heavy  burdens  on  others’  shoul¬ 
ders,  but  not  touching  them  with  one  of  their 
fingers.  From  such  a  soil  sprang  the  consum¬ 
mate  flower  of  virtue.  Out  of  ignorance  came 
forth  wisdom ;  out  of  pride  came  forth  meek¬ 
ness  ;  out  of  selfishness  and  cruelty  came  forth 
a  love  which  embraced  all  mankind.  Was  this 
a  “natural”  result  of  a  “natural”  cause? 
Believe  it  who  will.  All  the  subtle  explana¬ 
tions  in  the  world  cannot  account  for  the  Christ 
on  the  principles  of  naturalism.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  such  a  Being  was  not  in  the  course  of 
nature;  it  was  supernatural.  The  more  I  travel 
in  these  Eastern  countries— the  more  I  see  of 
the  Jews— the  more  I  feel  that  to  suppose  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  a  natural  product  of  sucli  a  race 
and  such  an  age,  is  to  suppose  a  greater  mir¬ 
acle  than  to  accept  his  divinity. 

Such  doubts  do  not  trouble  me  here.  In  the 
region  where  our  Lord  pYissed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  the  whole  story  of  the  Gospels  is  so 
real,  it  fits  so  into  the  very  landscape,  it  has  so 
perfectly  the  conleur  locale  of  the  hills  and  val¬ 
leys,  .that  one  passing  through  them  cannot 
but  recognize  the  literal  truth  of  all  in  the  New 
Testament  which  pertains  to  things  external. 
Accepting  this,  one  soon  accepts  the  super- 
natui’al  also ;  and  instead  of  puzzling  his  brain 
with  explanations  w'hich  do  not  explain,  and 
theories  which  are  mere  guesses  at  truth,  he 
accepts  the  simple  affirmation  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  that  Jesus  Christ  “  was  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.” 

Such  reflections  occur  naturally  to  one  spend¬ 
ing  a  Sabbath  in  Nazareth.  But  the  day  is  pass¬ 
ing,  and  before  it  closes  let  us  go  out  to  take 
one  more  view  of  a  region  so  familiar  to  the 
eye  and  the  footsteps  of  our  Lord.  In  the 
rear  of  our  camp,  forming  a  background  for 
the  little  town,  is  a  hill  which  rises  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  valley  below.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  day  we  climbed  to  the  top, 
as  on  a  memorable  Sabbath  in  the  desert, 
in  the  Oasis  of  Feiran,  we  had  climbed  the  hill 
where  Moses  knelt,  while  Hur  and  Aaron  held 
up  his  hands  till  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 
On  the  highest  point  is  an  ancient  Wely 
or  Moslem  tomb,  and  clambering  over  the 
stones,  we  perched  ourselves  on  its  arched  roof, 
where  we  sat  down  to  take  a  surv’ey  of  the 
country.  There  are  few  points  in  Palestine 
whict  'mmand  a  more  extensive  view.  Be¬ 
low  us  lay  the  village  of  Nazareth,  shut  in  by 
its  guardian  hills.  Beyond  and  around  it 
stretched  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  On 
the  West  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  ridge 
of  Carmel  into  the  Western  Sea,  while  north¬ 
ward  Hermon  reared  his  lofty  head  against  the 
sky,  his  crown  of  snow  flushed  with  warmer 
tints  as  it  caught  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
It  was  a  scone  of  enchantment.  Could  wer 
doubt  that  the  Master  had  a  thousand  times 
climbed  to  this  very  spot,  to  look  around  the 
same  horizon? 

On  the  side  of  this  hill,  half  way  down  the 
descent,  stands  one  of  the  noblest  institutions 
in  Palestine,  for  the  instruction  of  orphan  girls. 
Established  by  the  English  Female  Educa¬ 
tion  Society,  it  is  one  of  those  monuments 
which  one  finds  everywhere  in  the  East,  and 
for  that  matter  everywhere  in  the  world,  of  the 
Christian  liberality  of  England.  It  is  .under 
the  charge  of  an  English  lady.  Miss  Dickson, 
who  received  us  kindly,  and  took  us  through 
the  large  building,  in  which  we  could  not  but 
admire  the  completeness  of  the  recitation  rooms 
and  dormitories,  and  all  the  appointments, 
which  were  such  as  might  be  looked  for  in  a 


Model  School  of  England  or  America.  At  last 
she .  led  us  to  an  upper  hall,  where,  seated  on 
benches  rising  one  behind  the  other,  were  per¬ 
haps  a  hundred  children,  whom  she  asked  to 
sing  us  a  hymn.  They  had  learned  a  little 
English,  and  at  once  began  the  familiar  lines : 

“  What  means  this  eager,  anxious  throng, 

Which  moves  with  busy  haste  along. 

These  wondrous  gatherings  day  by  day  ? 

What  means  this  strange  commotion,  pray  ? 

In  accents  hushed  the  throng  reply, 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by.” 

These  words  would  have  been  pleasant  to  hear 
anywhere ;  but  they  were  peculiarly  touching 
in  Nazareth,  and  from  the  lips  of  children.  The 
soft  melody  seemed  to  be  still  in  the  air  as  we 
descended  the  long  flight  of  stops,  and  made 
our  way  down  the  hillside  to  our  camp.  It  was 
in  sweet  and  tender  harmony  with  the  place 
and  the  hour.  Though  the  day  was  nearly  gone, 
the  golden  light  still  lingered  on  the  heights 
above  us,  where  in  the  last  glow  of  sunset 
seemed  to  float  the  form  of  Him  who  onee 
walked  among  these  hills.  Was  not  the  Master 
“  passing  by  ”  ?  Does  he  not  love  to  revisit 
the  scenes  dear  to  him  on  earth  ?  May  he  not 
often  return  to  the  spot  where  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  mortal  life  ?  Perhaps  he 
still  loves  these  hours  when  the  last  light  of 
day  is  fading  round  his  early  home.  So  at 
least  it  seemed  to  us,  whether  it  was  faith  or 
imagination :  to  the  quickened  sense  he  was 
very  near ;  it  was  as  if  we  could  see  him  dimly 
in  the  twilight,  nay,  as  if  he  who  came  to  his 
disciples  when  the  door  was  shut,  and  .said 
“  Peace  be  unto  you,”  stood  within  the  door  of 
our  tent,  and  gave  his  i)eace  to  those  who, 
though  strangers  and  pilgrims,  were  yet  his 
disciples.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  icas  passing  by. 

H.  M.  F. 

BRINGING  US  TO  GOD. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

“Christ  also  suffered  for  us  that  He  might 
bring  us  to  God.”  As  over  yonder  magnificent 
Bridge  spanning  from  shore  to  shore,  the 
homeward-bound  thousands  pass  every  eve¬ 
ning,  so  over  the  solid  archway  of  Christ’s  re¬ 
deeming  work,  myriads  of  redeemed  souls  are 
brought  home  to  heaven.  This  is  the  costliest 
structure  in  God’s  universe.  In  bringing 
many  sons  unto  glory  the  Author  of  our  salva¬ 
tion  was  made  perfect  (His  work  was  made 
perfect  also)  through  sufferings. 

With  this  sublime  purpose  in  His  eye,  our 
blessed  Lord  set  His  face  steadfastly  towards 
Jerusalem.  He  gathers  His  little  handful  of 
followers  into  an  upper  room  and  washes  their 
feet— a  traitor’s  foot  among  the  rest.  He  dis¬ 
tributes  among  them  the  pathetic  tokens  of 
His  coming  crucifixion— His  body  bruised  and 
its  precious  blood  poured  out;  and  the  very 
disciples  who  received  the  bread  and  the  fruit 
of  the  vine  from  His  hands,  forsook  Him  and 
fled !  But  all  this  He  endures  that  He  might 
bring  us  to  God.  We  follow  Him  over  the 
Kidron  and  under  the  olive-grove;  we  listen 
and  hear  the  fearfully  bitter  cry  of  anguish 
“  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  Me.”  But  He  drinks  this  cup,  and  en- 
^urea  a  struggle  that  drenches  Him  as  in  a 
is^eat  of  "'bJSBIP^BipJy  and  solely  that  He 
might  bring  you  and  me  to  God.  From  Gteth- 
semane  to  the  High  Priest’s  palace,  from  the 
palace  to  Herod,  from  Herod  to  Pilate’s  in¬ 
famous  tribunal,  from  the  judgment  hall  to  the 
cross,  uplifted  between  two  rufflans,  we  follow 
Him  on,  and  all  the  while  His  purpose  falters 
not ;  for  He  is  intent  upon  bringing  guilty  man 
back  to  God.  He  has  a  certain  transcendent 
'‘joy  set  before  Him,”  and  for  that  joy  He  en¬ 
dures  the  horrors  of  the  Cross :  it  is  the  joy  of 
filling  heaven  with  an  innumerable  host  of 
sinners  brought  home  to  God!  This  is  the 
core  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  the  wondrous  story 
that  never  loses  its  novelty,  and  never  will; 
for  it  is  the  burden  of  the  “  new  song  ”  in  para¬ 
dise.  There  is  no  miracle  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  one-half  so  marvellous  as  Jesus  Himself ; 
there  is  no  doctrine  there  so  vital  and  precious 
as  the  one  that  Peter  condensed  into  a  single 
fine,  “Christ  suffered  for  our  sins  that  He 
might  bring  us  to  God.” 

Man  had  sunk  so  far  from  God  that  ho  could 
not  get  back  if  he  would— and  he  would  not 
come  back  if  he  could.  The  modern  rabbis  of 
science  who  teach  Evolution,  make  a  mock  at 
the  Bible  account  of  the  Fall  and  its  doctrine 
of  Original  Sin.  But  their  wax  taper  does  not 
brighten  the  matter  at  all,  for  they  teach  that 
man  in  his  slow  evolution  from  the  babboon 
or  some  other  forlorn  biped,  brought  with  him 
the  low  cunning,  the  impurities,  and  the  base 
qualities  of  the  animals  whence  he  sprang. 
Agnostic  Evolution  either  starts  from  a  God  or 
leads  towards  God.  For  all  imrposes  of  help 
and  recovery  for  depraved  and  suffering  hu¬ 
manity  it  is  as  helpless  as  an  idiot  child.  It 
has  not  even  furnished  a  hint  as  to  how  to 
evolve  a  good  man  out  of  a  sinner,  or  how  to 
transmute  a  wicked  heart  into  a  pure  and  holy 
one.  All  human  philosophies  from  Plato  to 
Spencer  are  barren  as  the  east  wind  in  saving 
a  lost  world.  Not  one  of  them  has  any  con¬ 
ception  of  bringing  depraved  dying  man  up  to 
God. 

Christ  Jesus  by  His  incarnation,  teachings, 
and  sacrificial  death  brought  ignorant  man  to 
the  right  knowledge  of  God.  He  brought  him 
from  a  state  of  enmity  into  reconciliation  with 
God.  Ho  brought  him  by  His  transforming 
grace  into  some  spiritual  resemblance  to  God. 
He  brings  all  who  accept  Him  into  fellowship 
with  God,  and  finally  to  dwell  in  His  ineffable 
presence  amid  endless  advancements  in  holi¬ 
ness  and  bliss.  O  beloved  Saviour !  when  we 
behold  Thee  on  Thy  throne.  Thy  triumphs  all 
complete.  Thy  redeeming  work  accomplished, 
and  Thy  blood-bought  flack  all  brought  home 
to  God ;  when  we  hear  the  swelling  Hallelujahs 
that  shall  make  heaven  ring  with  rapture,  then 
shall  we  realize  that  it  was  for  the  joy  set  before 
Thee,  Thou  didst  endure  the  Cross  to  bring  so 
“many  sons  unto  glory!  ” 

This  is  the  Gospel,  brethren.  It  is  not  only 
a  Gosi>el  to  be  preached,  and  to  be  sung  in  our 
praise-meetings,  and  to  be  commemorated  in 
sacraments.  It  is  a  Gospel  to  be  practised.  If 
Jesus  suffered  all  this  to  bring  us  to  God,  have 
we  been  brought  to  Ood  ?  Have  we  been  chang¬ 
ed  into  new  creatures  ?  Is  our  will  conformed 
to  God’s  will  ?  Are  we  partakers  of  His  na¬ 
ture;  is  our  citizenship  in  heaven;  have  we 
gained  the  conquest  of  sin  and  risen  into  some 
visible  likeness  to  our  Lord  ?  Are  you  and  I 
living  like  men  and  women  who  have  been 
actually  brought  to  God  ?  Do  we  so  live  as  to 
draw  others  to  Him  ?  Do  other  people  recog¬ 
nize  in  us  the  evident  unmistakable  results  of 
Christ’s  atonement  and  of  His  transforming 
grace  ? 

There  are  prodigiously  powerful  currents  to 
sweep  us  away  from  God.  He  who  brought  us 
i^n  alone  keep  us.  Not  one  moment  can  we 
stand  without  Him.  The  Gospel  itself  is  on 
trial  before  the  gazing  world,  in  us ;  if  we  are 


living  evidences  of  its  elevating,  purifying, 
sweetening,  and  renewing  power,  we  shall  do 
more  to  silence  current  infidelity  than  all  the 
treatises  that  can  be  written.  There  is  only 
one  religion  on  earth  that  professes  to  bring 
poor  sinful  man  up  to  God:  that  religion  is 
ours.  We  are  its  representatives.  To  every  one 
of  us  the  crucified  Saviour  says  “  I  did  all  this 
to  bring  thee  to  God ;  what  art  thou  doing  for 
Me  ?  ” 

THE  RECENT  HERESY  CASE. 

[The  following  commanicatlon  coming  from  a  distin¬ 
guished  source,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline,  but 
our  publishing  it  must  not  be  understood  to  imply  ap¬ 
proval,  without  further  consideration  than  wo  have  yet 
been  able  to  give,  of  the  view  of  the  case  which  it  ex¬ 
presses  with  so  much  energy. — Ed.  Ev.] 

The  heresy  case  of  the  Rev.  John  W.  White 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon,  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  study.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  charg¬ 
es  in  their  original  form  would  cover  almost 
every  conceivable  form  of  error.  We  shall  ex¬ 
amine  them  in  a  convenient  order : 

(1)  “V.  That  men  c!an  be  saved  by  obedience 
to  the  moral  law— the  Ten  Commandments.” 
This  charge  was  disproved  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Presbytery.  How  absurd  for  a 
Presbytery  to  entertain  a  charge  which  has  no 
one  to  support  it ! 

(2)  “  I.  (c)  In  that  he  teaches  that  the  effect 
of  the  Atonement  is  simply  moral  influence.” 
This  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  33  to  4.  The 
charges  that  were  sustained  with  reference  to 
the  Atonement,  are  “  I.  (a)  In  that  he  holds 
and  teaches  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
in  no  sense  a  satisfaction  for  violated  law  ”—34 
to  3;  “(6)  That  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
in  no  sense  a  satisfaction  to  di,vine  justice, 
there  being  no  justice  to  satisfy,  as  justice  is 
not  an  attribute  of  God  ”—34  to  3.  It  is  made 
clear  that  he  was  convicted  of  denying  that 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  a  satisfaction  for 
violated  law  and  to  divine  justice,  but  that  he 
does  not  hold  that  the  Atonement  is  “simply 
moral  influence.”  We  should  like  to  know 
what  Mr.  White’s  view  of  the  Atonement  real¬ 
ly  is,  in  his  own  language,  ere  we  shall  be  will¬ 
ing  to  acknowledge  that  his  condemnation  was 
just:  for  we  have  never  seen  anywhere  such 
clumsily-framed  charges.  If  an  appeal  had 
been  taken  to  Synod,  the  case  ought  to  have 
been  sent  back  for  readjustment.  No  man  in 
his  senses  would  say  “justice  is  notan  attri¬ 
bute  of  God.”  We  are  informed  that  Mr. 
White  is  a  sensible  man,  and  does  not  believe 
in  any  such  nonsense  as  this.  We  are  also  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Presbytery  did  not  mean  to 
condemn  iiim  for  teaching  that  “justice  is  not 
an  attribute  of  God,”  but  that  they  designed 
only  to  condemn  him  for  teaching  “that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  in  no  sense  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  divine  justice.”  'Why,  then,  did  the 
Presbytery  allow  such  imputations  to  remain 
in  the  charge?  If  they  designed  to  sustain 
this  charge  that  “  justice  is  not  an  attribute  of 
God,”  they  ought  to  have  given  it  a  distinct 
position  as  a  charge.  It  is  far  more  serious 
than  his  deviations  on  the  Atonement.  We  feel 
sure  that  no  higher  court  could  sustain  such  a 
blundering  charge  as  this.  It  leaves  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  open  to  the  suspicion  of  doing  grave 
injustice  to  a  brother  who  has  spent  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  We 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  his  own  people 
sustain  him,  and  leave  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  a  body, 

(3)  “  II.  (a)  In  that  he  denies  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  This  was  disproved 
by  a  vote  of  25  to  8.  “  (6)  In  that  he  denies  the 
distinct  and  real  personality  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.”  Tliis  was  disproved  by  a 
vote  of  21  to  15.  The  most  serious  charge 
against  Mr.  White— that  he  was  heterodox  in 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  Trinity— utterly 
broke  down.  Nothing  has  come  out  in  the  case 
that  justifies  the  Presbytery  in  the  entertain¬ 
ing  of  any  such  charges. 

(4)  “  III.  (a)  That  sin  consists  in  acts  only.” 
Not  sustained— 35  to  2.  “  (h)  In  that  he  denies 
the  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin.”  This  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  vote  of  19  to  18.  In  other  words, 
the  Presbytery  was  almost  equally  divided.  It 
looks  as  if  the  report  might  be  true  that  the 
division  was  on  the  old  lines,  and  that  the  19 
voted  that  the  doctrine  of  mediate  imputation 
was  a  denial  of  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin. 
If  this  be  the  case,  we  pronounce  it  an  outrage 
upon  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a 
rupture  of  the  basis  of  the  union.  It  is  due  to 
the  whole  Church  that  this  vote  should  be  ex¬ 
plained,  and  this  reproach,  if  iK>ssible,  rolled 
off  from  us. 

(5)  “IV.  (a)  In  that  he  teaches  and  holds 
that  the  material  body  cannot  be  raised  again. 
{b)  That  at  death  tho  soul  takes  with  it  a  spir¬ 
itual  body,”  These  were  both  sustained  by 
votes  of  28  to  9  and  29  to  9.  On  this  subject  the 
majority  of  the  Presbytery  have  committed  a 
grave  error.  They  need  schooling  in  the  first' 
principles  of  eschatology.  Where  does  the 
Confession  or  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the 
soul  at  death  does  not  take  with  it  a  spiritual 
body  ?  Where  do  the  Standards  teach  that  the 
material  body  will  rise  again  ?  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  find  the  evidence  to  sustain  such  gross 
materialistic  views  in  eschatology-.  On  this 
jKjint  the  majority  of  the  Presbytery  are  great¬ 
er  heretics  than  Mr.  White.  The  Confession 
of  Faith  says  nothing  about  a  spiritual  body  at 
death,  pro  or  con.  It  is  within  the  bouRds  of 
Confessional  liberty  to  take  a  position  either 
pro  or  con.  The  best  modern  divines  are  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  spiritual  body,  and  it  is  an  outrageous 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Presbytery  to 
class  this  opinion  among  heresies.  It  would  bo 
impossible  to  sustain  the  charge  in  the  higher 
courts.  The  Presbytery  itself  would  have  been 
rebuked  if  an  appeal  had  been  taken.  The 
Confession  teaches :  “At  the  last  day  such  as 
are  found  alive  shall  not  die,  but  be  changed, 
and  all  the  dead  shall  be  raised  up  with  the 
self-same  bodies,  and  none  other,  although  with 
different  qualities  which  shall  be  united  again 
to  their  souls  forever.”  There  is  nothing  here 
about  a  mateidal  body.  The  Confession  teach¬ 
es  the  identity  of  the  body,  with  different  quali¬ 
ties.  If  Mr.  White  teaches  that  those  different 
qualities  imply  an  immaterial  body,  and  holds 
on  to  the  identity  of  the  body,  he  is  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  Confession. 

The  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon,  in  sustaining 
these  charges,  have  simply  displayed  their  own 
intolerance,  and  the  disposition  to  impose  pri¬ 
vate  opinions  upon  others  as  \?ise  as  them¬ 
selves.  The  charges,  as  a  whole,  do  not  bear 
investigation.  It  may  be  that  the  Presbytery 
has  rightly  condemned  Mr.  White  on  the 
Atonement  and  on  Imputation.  But  their  ac¬ 
tion  is  open  to  suspicion  even  here.  We  ex¬ 
press  the  views  of  a  large  number  of  our  min¬ 
isters  when  we  call  for  an  explanation. 

JUSTITIA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  promises  “  re¬ 
newed  effort  for  the  suppression  of  intemper¬ 
ance,  by  all  lawful  and  judicious  means.” 


WHOLE  NO.  2792 


UNION  THEOLOOICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  opening  exercises  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  occurred  In  the  chapel  at  9  University 
Place  on  Thursday  last,  Sept.  19th.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  besides  the  students  of  the  three  classes  were 
present,  including  Charles  Butler,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  G.  W.  Lane,  Dr.  Post,  J.  Crosby 
Brown,  President  Cattell,  Drs.  Deems,  Kerr,  Booth, 
Cuthbert  Hall,  Berry,  Phraner,  White,  Murphy, 
£.  A.  Read,  £.  A.  Bulkiey,  and  other  pastors  of 
the  city  and  neighborhood,  and  the  faculty  in  full 
force.  The  religious  exercises  were  conducted 
by  President  Hitchcock.  At  their  conclusion, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  remarks  of  a  congratu¬ 
latory  tenor,  he  said  that  the  prospects  of  the 
Seminary  were  of  the  best,  judging  from  the  ap¬ 
plications  for  entrance  thus  far.  While  there  had 
been  a  general  decrease  In  the  number  of  students 
of  theology,  the  Seminary  has  relatively  more 
than  held  its  position,  and  in  the  aggregate  has 
as  many  students  as  previously.  Over  fifty  new 
men  have  entered  the  several  classes. 

To  Prof.  Briggs  had  been  assigned  the  duty  of 
delivering  the  introductory  address,  and  coming 
forward  he  announced  “The  Interpretation  of 
Scripture”  as  his  theme,  and  at  once  began  to 
speak.  We  can  only  give  the  briefest  outline  of  a 
discourse  an  hour  long  and  peculiarly  thorough 
and  weighty  throughout : 

Scriptural  Interpretation  was  classed  as  a  subdivision 
of  general  interpretation,  and  the  plan  of  the  address 
given  as  (1)  History,  (3)  Principles  and  Method  of  In¬ 
terpretation.  The  Rabbinical  form  acknowledged  an 
orai  tradition  as  giving  an  official  interpretation  of  tho 
ancient  writings,  and  it  was  divided  into  the  Halacha, 
or  legal,  which  hedged  the  Scriptures  about ;  tho  Hag- 
gada,  illustrative,  covering  them  up ;  tho  Peshat,  liter¬ 
al;  and  the  Sohd,  mystical  or  allegorical.  In  these 
methods  the  human  elements  were  ignored.  Their 
growth  and  use  were  then  outlined.  There  were  three 
great  schools  which  by  their  methods  thus  obseured 
and  covered  up  the  true  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God. 
The  methods  had  truth  in  them,  but  it  was  the  use  to 
which  they  were  put  that  gave  them  their  vicious  force. 
Each  must  be  limited  to  the  passages  for  which  it  is 
adapted.  The  Hellenistic  Jews  were  influenced  by  the 
Platonic  Philosophy,  as  also  by  the  methods  of  Philo. 
His  allegorical  method  became  widespread.  It  was 
right  in  the  fact  that  human  language  is  inadequate  to 
give  expression  to  the  thought  of  God.  Still  it  was  car¬ 
ried  too  far.  Christ  also  used  the  various  methods 
current  in  His  time,  but  not  with  the  vices  of  the  rab¬ 
bins  or  Hellenists.  The  interpretation  of  these  was  in 
accord  with  the  elders ;  that  o!  Jesus  in  accord  with  the 
mind  of  God.  Christ  laid  down  no  rules  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  but  from  His  practice  we  can  deduce  the  follow¬ 
ing  principles:  (1)  Scripture  is  the  living  Word  of 
God,  and  to  be  interpretated  in  a  living  way.  (2)  The 
divine  revelation  was  on  the  principle  of  accommo¬ 
dation.  (3)  Scripture  is  an  organic  whole.  The 
Apostles  used  the  various  methods ;  but  that  of  Jesus 
was  predominant  — an  organic  living  method.  The 
ancient  Church  reproduced  the  rabbinical  methods, 
as  in  the  Ebionites ;  and  thus  Papias  quofes  the  el¬ 
ders  rather  than  Scripture.  The  Helienistic  method 
was  reproduced  in  most  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  historical  method  was  advocated  by  the 
Syrian  schools  of  Antioch,  Edessa,  and  Nisibis.  The 
history  was  traced  down  to  the  days  of  scholastioism, 
when  tradition  took  the  place  of  real  learning.  With  this, 
allegory  could  best  be  squared  The  influence  of  De 
Lyra  was  mentioned,  and  he  was  credited  with  being  the 
only  real  exegetical  scholar  of  his  day.  Roman  interpre¬ 
tation  was  bound  at  the  Council  of  Trent  by  the  fourfold 
cord  of  the  Rule  of  Faith,  the  practice  of  the  fSburch, 
the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  and  the  decrees  of  councils. 
Scripture  is  its  own  interpreter,  was  the  watchword  of 
the  Reformation  which  broke  these  bounds.  Later 
scholastics  substituted  for  this  internai  rule  of  faith  the 
external  rule  of  the  Reformed  or  Lutheran  systems  of 
doctrine. 

The  Puritans  improved  the  Reformation  principle  by 
making  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  Scripture  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  Scripture.  Quotations  were  made  from 
Thomas  Cartwright,  John  Ball,  Archbishop  Usher,  and 
the  Westminster  Confession,  to  illustrate  this.  Tho 
Puritans  also  advocated  tho  historic  method  of  the 
Covenant  Theology,  which  passed  over  from  Great 
Britain  into  Holland  and  thence  into  German  Pietism, 
and  so  made  its  influence  felt  till  deep  into  the  present 
century.  The  Puritans  have  left  behind  works  of  inter¬ 
pretation  which  deserve  to  be  better  known.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Biblical  learning  for¬ 
sook  Great  Britain  for  the  Continent.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  century  came  a  revival.  Its  leaders  were 
Ernest!  and  Somler.  It  was  introduced  into  America 
by  Moses  Stuart  and  8.  H.  Turner  of  New  York. 

The  defects  of  historico-grammatical  method  were 
overcome  by  Schleiormacher  and  his  school,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  organic  method,  and  this  was  improved  by 
the  school  of  Hofmann,  which  interpreted  the  Bible  as  a 
history  of  redemption.  The  method  of  interpretation  is 
grammatical,  logical  and  rhetorical,  historical,  doctrinal 
and  practical,  in  which  the  system  culminates.  The 
unity  of  the  Bible  is  that  of  a  vast  organism.  It  is  that 
of  the  ocean  whose  every  wave  has  individuality  of  life 
and  movement;  and  of  the  other  great  works  of  God. 
The  crown  of  interpretation  is  the  practical.  The  Bible 
is  a  book  of  life,  and  must  be  understood  from  the  in¬ 
side,  and  not  merely  from  the  outside,  with  grammar, 
logic  and  history,  nor  when  involved  in  the  labyrinth 
of  its  doctrines. 

The  address  was  followed  by  some  remarks  by 
Mr.  Butler,  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  President  Cattell  of  Lafa¬ 
yette  College,  and  the  exercises  were  concluded 
by  the  doxology  and  benediction. 


The  City  Mission  at  the  Bible  House  is  send¬ 
ing  out  its  circulars  to  remind  its  constituents 
that  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  its  operations 
will  close  in  December.  The  present  year  has 
been  one  of  prosperity.  A  corps  of  fifty  mis¬ 
sionaries,  men  and  women,  has  been  maintain¬ 
ed,  the  churches  for  the  i)eople  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  growing  in  numbers  and  strength,  and 
a  steady  gain  in  popular  interest  is  apparent. 
Fifteen  thousand  dollars  are  needed  before 
Dec.  15  in  order  to  square  the  accounts  of  the 
year  before  the  annual  meeting.  Let  not  any 
friends  of  the  cause  be  misled  by  tho  announce¬ 
ments  of  largo  legacies  which  apiiear  in  the 
public  prints  from  time  to  time.  Many  of 
these  do  not  come  into  the  treasury  until  a 
long  time  after  the  notice  appears,  and  when 
they  are  received,  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
ordinary  current  expenditures.  Mr.  Jadkson 
writes  us  that  “a  very  large  increase  of  givers 
and  of  gifts  alone  can  make  good  the  losses  by 
death,  removal,  and  other  causes.” 

Messrs.  Taintor  Brothers,  Merrill  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  will  publish  on  Oct.  Ist  a  book  by 
Howard  Conkling,  entitled  “  Mexico  and  the 
Mexicans.”  The  author  spent  the  last  Winter 
and  Spring  in  Mexico ;  and  his  grandfather,  the 
late  Hon.  Alfred  Conkling,  was  United  States 
Minisftr  to  Mexico  during  the  Administration 
of  President  Fillmore.  The  work  is  illustrat¬ 
ed,  and  includes  chapters  on  the  agricultural, 
mining,  and  railroad  interests  of  the  country’. 

Judge  Edgerton  of  Dakota  has  decided  that 
the  commission  which  located  the  new  capital 
of  the  Territory  at  Bismarck  last  June  was  un¬ 
constitutional,  and  consequently  its  action  in 
the  premises  is  void.  The  people  of  Bismarck 
raised  $100,000  and  gave  200  acres  of  land  to  se¬ 
cure  the  ca[>itol,  and  it  is  understood  that  they 
will  appeal  to  the  Supremo  Court  to  get  Judge 
Edgerton’s  decision  reversed.  But  should  the 
Territory  be  divided,  as  it  probably  will  be 
before  its  admission  into  the  Union,  Bismarck 
will  stand  a  good  chance  of  winning  the  covet¬ 
ed  distinction. 
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FBOM  THE  LIND  OF  THE  QUETZAL. 

Etr.  JokB  C.  Em,  r.  K. 

A  ride  through  any  part  of  a  tropical  coun¬ 
try  constantly  presents  scenes  of  kaleidoscopic 
Tauiety  to  the  new-comer.  The  bewildering 
Tariety  in  plant  forms,  the  brilliant  colorings, 
the  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  the  dizzy 
depths  of  the  narrow  barancas,  all  combine  to 
make  scenes  that  are  only  possible  under  a 
Tertical  sun  in  a  Volcano  lAnd. 

Look  for  a  few  moments  at  a  coffee  flnea  or 
plantation.  It  is  a  town  of  itself.  All  the  ope¬ 
rations,  from  sowing  the  seed  to  the  sacking  of 
the  product,  is  usually  performed  on  the  finca. 
The  seed  is  plantecf  in  rows  about  ten  inches 
apart;  after  they  are  sown  they  are  covered 
lightly  with  earth,  and  then  a  light  covering  of 
leaves  is  spread  over.  In  about  six  weeks  the 
sprouts  begin  to  appear.  When  these  attain 
the  height  of  a  few  inches,  they  are  protected 
from  the  direct  sun  by  a  sort  of  low  shed  about 
four  feet  high.  When  the  young  trees  are  well 
established  they  are  set  out  in  rows,  probably 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  ajiart,  and  in  their  third 
year  they  begin  to  bear ;  but  it  is  not  until  the 
tree  is  five  years  old  that  a  “  crop”  is  gather¬ 
ed.  The  average  marketable  product  of  bear¬ 
ing  trees  is  about  21  pounds.  This  is  of  course 
very  often  greatly  exceeded.  The  height  of 
the  tree  is  usually  not  over  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet.  The  general  appearance  of  the  tree  is 
very  much  like  a  young  Richmond  cherry,  hav¬ 
ing  smaller  cherries  with  very  short  stems. 
There  are  a  succession  of  blossoms  for  about 
three  months,  so  that  like  the  orange,  we  can 
see  blossoms  and  ripe  fruit  on  the  same  tree. 

The  process  of  “  beneficiating  ”  coffee,  as 
they  call  it  here,  is  very  elaborate,  and  requires 
the  utmost  care.  In  the  best  fincas  all  the 
operations  after  the  picking  are  carried  on  by 
very  perfect  machinery.  There  is  first  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  pulp,  then  the  drying,  then  the 
removal  of  the  hard  skin,  then  the  polishing, 
then  the  sorting  and  sacking. 

Let  us  go,  then,  and  see  something  of  it,  to  a 
flnea  near  by.  Here  are  a  swarm  of  busy 
“  pickers,”  reminding  one  of  the  busy  days  of 
the  “  hop-picking  ”  season.  Women  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  hard  at  work  Ailing  their  baskets  with 
the-red  berries.  When  the  bewkets  are  fllled, 
you  see  them  emptied  into  a  cart,  and  credit 
edven  for  each  basketful  by  an  overseer.  The 
usual  pay  received  is  about  two  reals  a  day 
(about  twenty  cents  United  States  currency). 

As  we  ride  along  these  alamedas  of  coffee 
trees,  we  are  almost  oppressed  by  the  richness 
of  the  perfume  from  the  beautiful  jasmine-like 
coffee  blossoms.  The  coffee  that  is  grown  in 
Guatemala  is  very  much  superior  to  the  coarse 
grades  of  Brazil,  and  is  always  quoted  higher 
than  any  other  Central  American  coffee.  In¬ 
deed  I  am  told  that  ”  Guatemala  ”  is  so  flne 
that  large  quantities  of  it  are  retailed  as  genu¬ 
ine  Mocha.  In  “making  coffee”  here,  they 
extract  the  essence  by  percolation.  The  coffee 
is  roasted  freshly  and  ground  for  every  sepa¬ 
rate  meal.  A  tablespoonful  of  the  “coffee,” 
that  is  the  strong  essence,  is  sufficient  for  a 
cup,  upon  which  is  poured  hot  milk.  Those 
who  have  never  tasted  coffee  that  is  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  cool  from  the  time  it  is  roasted  until  it  is 
in  the  cup  on  the  table,  do  not  know  what  cof¬ 
fee  really  is. 

But  coffee  needs  sugar,  and  here  it  is  grown 
in  the  flnea  oygp  •fonder,  of  which  I  will  write 
in  my  nexy-  And  while  we  ride  along,  let  us 
look  a^atfae  “wild  garden”  around  us.  The 
JLjIlMhipiession  the  tropical  forest  makes  on 
you  is  of  its  density.  On  both  sides  6f  the  road 
you  see  an  almost  inflnite  variety  of  plant  life, 
from  the  wonderful  liliput  forests  in  the  mosses 
to  the  towering  and  ponderous  caobas  and 
oelbas,  all  tangled  and  knotted  together  in  be¬ 
wildering  confusion  by  the  ever-present  rope¬ 
like  creepers.  Look  at  those  ferns!  Fronds 
three,  six,  eight  feet  high !  And  what  a  varie¬ 
ty!  But  the  parasitic  and  epiphytic  plants 
are  the  most  attractive.  Some  trees  are  appa¬ 
rently  covered  with  them.  And  what  an  end¬ 
less  variety  of  form  they  present !  Some  tiny 
species  are  hardly  seen,  yet  shooting  out  from 
its  pink-spotted  fleshy  leaf  a  flower  stalk  on 
which  is  seen  the  characteristic  flower  of  the 
orchids.  Another  with  thick,  bulbous  leaves 
weighing  many  pounds,  throws  out  a  flower 
stem  five  or  six  feet  long,  covered  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  fantastic  flowers,  with  a  glorious  dis¬ 
regard  for  anything  like  a  fixed  law  in  the  col¬ 
orings. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  paint  in  its  real  col¬ 
ors  a  bit  of  tropic  forest,  the  picture  would  be 
apt  to  fall  under  the  same  criticism  that  Mr. 
Buskin  is  said  to  have  made  on  some  of  Mr. 
Whistler’s  productions— that  it  would  be  like  a 
paint-box  struck  with  lightning.  Here  are  em¬ 
erald  greensand  pearl  grays, bright  reds,  glow¬ 
ing  purples,  strong  oranges,  intense  blues, 
with  yellows  and  crimsons  not  in  specks,  but 
in  great  masses.  The  effect  is  at  first  very 
harsh,  but  soon  the  eye  gets  accustomed  to 
the  strength  of  the  colors,  and  adjusts  itself  to 
new  harmonies  in  the  gamut  of  color. 

Then  the  birds !  We  are  going  along  on  the 
edge  of  a  baranca,  and  suddenly  we  hear  a  ter¬ 
rible  “ squeaking.”  It  sound^  like  a  flock  of 
wild  ducks.  It  might  be  a  colony  of  monkeys, 
you  think,  but  you  soon  find  that  the  noise 
proceeds  from  an  immense  flock  of  green  par¬ 
rots  that  are  flying  down  the  baranca  below 
you— hundreds  of  them,  and  every  one  doing 
his  best  to  be  heard  above  all  the  others.  The 
voice  of  the  green  parrot  is  not  musical ;  it  is 
not  even  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

The  birds  of  these  countries  are  like  every¬ 
thing  else— highly  colored.  The  number  of 
brilliant  species  is  amazing;  and  it  only  re¬ 
quires  a  few  weeks  for  an  enterprising  natural¬ 
ist  to  secure  a  very  flne  collection.  The  State 
University  of  Kansas  recently  had  a  naturalist 
here  making  a  collection  for  its  museum,  and 
he  did  not  need  to  remain  more  than  about  ten 
weeks. 

The  most  beautiful  bird  of  Guatemala  is  the 
(^etzal.  This  is  the  national  emblem.  In  the 
coat-of;arms  of  the  republic  it  is  perched  on 
the  shield.  It  is  a  small  bird,  but  what  it  lacks 
in  size  it  makes  up  in  length  of  tail.  It  is 
green,  shaded  with  gold,  with  a  crimson  breast. 
Its  tail  feathers  are  sometimes  a  yard  long, 
and  hang  in  graceful  curves.  Since  this  bird 
hA*  been  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  the  new 
liberty  of  the  nation  under  the  regime  of  Gen. 
Barrios,  the  demand  for  them  has  become  so 
groat  that  the  price  of  skins  is  increasing  every 
year,  and  if  the  present  destruction  goes  on, 
the  species  will  become  extinct  in  the  repiAlic. 

The  sensation  just  now  is  the  subscription 
list  for  the  new  (Jovernment  enterprise,  “  The 
Guatemala  Northern  Railroad.”  This  is  an 
enterprise  which  has  long  been  considered  a 
sine  qua  non  for  commercial  and  agricultural 
prosperity.  The  Government  undertakes  the 
work,  and  levies  a  per  capita  tax,  which  will 
produoe  at  least  a  million  dollars  a  year,  which 
will  be  expended  yearly  on  the  road  until  it  is 
finished.  It  is  proposed  to  occupy  ten  years  in 
raislog  the  money,  but  as  soon  as  a  go^  piece 
of  the  road  is  built,  money  can  easily  be  raised 
by  loan  to  complete  the  line  in  a  much  shorter 
time.  The  pUm  is  a  unique  one;  and  by  the 
'^■999  in  which  everybody  takes  hold  of  it,  it  is 
evident  that  the  patriotic  appeal  of  Gen. 


Barrios  to  the  Guatemaltecos  for  their  love  to 
their  country  to  enter  into  this  national  work, 
has  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  a  people  that 
have  been  supposed  to  be  very  slow  about  en¬ 
gaging  in  anything  where  the  investment  had 
to  be  made  a  long  time  before  the  profits  ac¬ 
crue.  This  road  will  bring  about  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  agricultural  regeneration  of  not  only 
Guatemala,  but  also  of  the  other  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  republics. 

Our  mission  work  grows  more  interesting 
every  week.  We  have  now  four  regular  weekly 
meetings.  The  English  service  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  is  continued,  with  a  slightly  smaller  congre¬ 
gation,  owing  to  the  removal  and  temporary  ab¬ 
sence  of  some  of  our  regular  attendants.  The 
Spanish  service  is  held  Sunday  evenings  at 
7 :30.  It  is  now  a  good  congregation,  averaging 
at  least  sixty.  There  are  about  twenty  of 
these  whom  we  call  regular  attendants.  We 
have  people  of  all  classes  attending,  from  high 
Government  officials  to  barefooted  servants. 
And  although  at  first  there  was  now  and  then 
a  little  indecorum  on  the  part  of  one  or  two, 
the  congregations  are  now  as  well  behaved, 
reverential,  and  attentive  as  can  be  seen  any¬ 
where.  In  our  first  services  we  of  course  had 
some  difficulty  in  singing,  as  “  congregational 
singing”  is  an  unknown  thing  in  Catholic 
churches,  as  it  is,  alas,  in  some  evangelical 
congregations  at  home.  In  order  to  remedy 
this,  we  arranged  for  a  Wednesday  evening 
meeting,  at  which  we  practice  hymn  tunes. 
Last  Wednesday  we  had  nearly  thirty.  They 
now  sing  very  well  about  twelve  of  the  easiest 
and  most  popular  of  the  “  Gospel  Hymns  ”  in 
their  Spanish  dress,  and  some  of  the  “old 
stand-bys”  like  Nettleton,  Coronation,  Nearer 
my  God  to  Thee,  the  Italian  Hymn,  &c.  The 
two  most  popular  hymns  with  them  are  “Ale- 
luya  esta  becho  ”  (Hallelujah  ’tis  done),  and 
“Gloria  d  ti  Jesus  Divino.”  The  tune  of  the 
latter  is  the  chorus  of  “  John  Brown’s  Body,” 
which  aside  from  its  associations,  is  almost  a 
model  for  a  congregational  tune. 

After  spending  about  half  an  hour  in  sing¬ 
ing,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Canal  makes  a  short  exposi¬ 
tion  in  a  familiar  way  on  some  extended  pas¬ 
sage  of  Scripture.  We  often  wish  we  could  by 
some  means  transport  the  scene  to  some  mis¬ 
sionary  meeting  in  the  North.  It  often  brings 
tears  of  joy  to  our  eyes  to  see  those  eager  eyes 
drinking  in  every  word  uttered.  There  is  much 
enthusiasm  on  the  iiart  of  “  our  regular  attend¬ 
ants  ”  in  the  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  Bible.  We  are  working  at  a  great  disad¬ 
vantage  in  not  being  able  to  put  the  Bible  into 
their  hands  at  once.  A  box  of  Bibles  started 
from  the  Bible  House  last  May  has  not  reach¬ 
ed  here  yet  (at  the  end  of  August).  However, 
it  will  now  not  be  more  than  three  weeks  until 
we  can  satisfy  at  least  a  hundred  or  so  of  those 
who  are  hungering  for  “the  Word”  in  its 
printed  form. 

Every  week  makes  the  prospect  brighter. 
There  has  not  yet  been  a  single  dark  cloud  in 
our  sky  in  this  work.  We  know  not  what  trials 
and  oppositions  we  may  have  yet  to  meet,  but 
we  simply  trust  the  future  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past — to  Him  who  with  both  hands  pierced 
guides  His  Church,  and  of  Whom  it  is  promis¬ 
ed  “  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and 
be  satisfied.” 

MAINE  TO  THE  FRONT. 

By  Angnsta  Moore. 

When  a  little  school-girl  in  Philadelphia,  and 
later  when  a  young  lady  boarder  in  New  York, 
I  used  sometimes  to  have  my  indignation  roused 
by  the  sneers  and  jokes  aimed  at  my  dear  na¬ 
tive  State.  “Born  in  Maine — was  you?  Do 
they  live  on  pine-tree  bark  down  there?” 
“How  dare  you  ev«r  walk  out?  Bears  come 
up  to  your  back  doors  in  Maine !  ”  “  Here  are 
some  woollen  shoes  to  sleep  in  while  you  are 
in  Maine;  we  don’t  want  your  feet  to  freeze 
in  your  bed!  ”  and  such  like  remarks  revealed 
the  ignorance  of  people  concerning  one  of  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  lands  on  which  the 
sun  shines.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that 
nothing  ever  made  me  other  than  proud  and 
fond  of  the  State  of  my  nativity.  Love  for 
Maine  was  too  strong,  too  deep,  too  noble  for 
such  ingratitude.  The  most  happy  thought 
that  could  enter  my  brother’s  heart,  or  mine, 
in  our  childhood’s  days,  was  that  we  were  go¬ 
ing  to  Maine  with  our  mother  to  spend  the 
Summer.  O  golden,  golden  days!  And  the 
memory  of  them  is  a  joy  forever!  For  twenty 
years  I  wrote  in  praise  of  the  grand  old  State, 
but  not  until  others  took  up  the  tune  did  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  hear. 

Now  all  is  different.  Maine  is  no  longer  an 
unknown  land.  She  is  “the  fashion”  now. 
The  rich,  the  great,  delight  to  visit  her  moun¬ 
tains,  her  streams,  her  shores ;  and  the  praise 
of  her  is  in  all  the  papers  and  magazines. 
More  than  ever  has  she  a  right  to  her  motto— 
“I  lead.”  Did  she  not  lead  in  Prohibition? 
“The  Maine  Law”  has  been  derided  and  ma¬ 
ligned.  It  matters  not ;  it  is  a  righteous  fact ; 
and  say  what  they  may  against  it,  it  has 
wrought  mightily  for  good  — it  does  work 
mightily  for  good.  Some  who  contend  for 
“  liberty  ”  seem  to  have  reason  on  their  side ; 
but  they  do  not  remember  that  they  who  are 
strong  ought  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak, 
and  not  “please  themselves  ” ;  that  they  must 
“have  compassion”  on  the  weak,  and  take 
temptation  away  from  them.  Would  that  all 
who  claim  to  be  followers  of  Christ  were  will¬ 
ing,  like  Paul,  to  do  or  suffer  rather  than  to 
have  anything  whereby  a  brother  would  stum¬ 
ble,  or  be  made  weak,  or  fall !  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  those  in  the  Church  who  write  and 
work  against  Prohibition,  utterly  forget  that 
they  are  each  his  “  brother’s  keeper,”  and  that 
they,  insisting  on  liberty  which  will  ruin  many 
a  weak  brother,  will  certainly  be  condemned. 

Tell  that  “  Prohibition  has  failed  in  Maine  ” ! 
As  well  say  that  the  laws  against  stealing  have 
failed.  Stealing  does  go  on;  the  rum  trade, 
on  a  small  scale,  also  goes  on ;  but  the  brewer¬ 
ies  and  distilleries  are  shut  up— the  great  traf¬ 
fic  gone !  A  little  more  brave  fighting,  faithful 
working,  and  the  tag  ends  of  the  rum  traffic 
must  go.  God  speed  the  day ! 

Maine  has  her  faults— all  know  them.  Last 
Winter  she  amended  two  — she  restored  the 
death  penalty  for  murder,  and  she  restricted 
divorce.  She  has  only  begun  on  the  divorce- 
reform  business.  When  the  States  get  rid  of 
their  own  Mormonism,  they  will  be  able  to 
“  see  clearly  ”  how  to  deal  with  that  of  Utah. 
Never  before ! 

At  one  time  during  the  present  Summer  the 
haying  interests  of  Maine  (one  of  her  chief  in¬ 
terests)  seemed  in  very  great  peril.  That  mer¬ 
cifully  passed,  and  haying  was  a  carnival  of 
triumph  all  over  the  State.  There  were  not 
bams  enough  to  hold  the  hay,  and  great  stacks 
of  it  are  left  out  of  doors— a  most  uncommon 
sight  in  this  region.  If  the  cattle  only  under¬ 
stood  it! — ^there  will  be  this  Fall  much  leas 
slaughter  than  is  usual  on  Maine  farms.  Any¬ 
body  can  this  year  afford  to  keep  cattle.  New 
hay  sells  for  less  than  the  old — new  from  six  to 
nine  dollars,  old  ten  to  twelve  dollars,  a  ton. 
The  recent  dry  weather  somewhat  injured  the 
crops  of  Maine,  but  there  is  plenty  of  every- 
I  thing  good  for  food  within  her  wide  borders. 
O  what  a  Thanksgiving  time  there  will  be ! 

The  potato  crop  becomes  larger  each  year. 
I  In  this,  I  think,  Arooetook  county  leads.  The 
i  tuber  delights  in  new  and  rough  land.  Maine 
cares  little  for  buckwheat— has  never  consider¬ 


ed  it  fit  for  man’s  food ;  feeds  hogs  with  it  now 
and  then.  Barley  and  oats  yield  heavily,  and 
this  year  they  are  everywhere  ten  i)er  cent, 
ahead  of  last  year. 

Beans  are  Maine’s  “dear  delight,”  and  she 
has  ceased  to  nhmber  them.  One  thing  I  am 
ashamed  to  tell,  but  as  humility  is  good  for 

the  soul,  1  will  tell  it.  I  have  lived  for - ty 

years,  going  to  and  returning  from  Maine,  but 
not  yet  have  I  tasted  of  her  peerless  dish — 
beans  baked  in  the  earth  /  I  have  always  desired 
to  do  so,  but  begin  to  fear  that  I  am  doomed  to 
die  without  the  taste. 

The  Summer  people  at  Mt.  Desert  have  late¬ 
ly  had  experience  of  what  Maine  can  do  in  the 
way  of  forest  fires.  This  has  not  been  pleas¬ 
ant,  but  it  has  been  a  change.  All  sigh  for  va¬ 
riety. 

Rev.  Marcus  Keep — almost  the  Gtenius  of  the 
Mountain — would  be  glad  to  welcome  to  the 
heart  of  Maine  the  beloved  traveller  of  The 
New  York  Evangelist,  and  to  be  his  guide  and 
guard  over  and  into  the  king  of  New  England 
hills — Katahdin.  Dr.  Field  should  see  Maine, 

IS  BUSINESS  ALL  THERE  IS  OF  ITi 

Sprlng^'ille,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  15, 1883. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Among  the  various  topics 
discussed  in  your  paper  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  much  concerning  the  character  of  the 
meetings  of  Presbytery,  Whether  it  be  a  field 
into  which  one  may  go  with  impunity,  I  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  everybody  is  satisfied,  and 
would  repudiate  the  idea  of  any  change.  At 
the  close  of  a  meeting  I  have  frequently  heard 
men  say  “What  a  good  time  we  have  had!” 
I  have  heard  this  when  I  myself  was  not  satis¬ 
fied,  and  could  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  their 
being  so.  It  is  true  the  business  had  been  ex¬ 
peditiously  and  harmoniously  transacted,  and 
so  far  it  was  good.  Yet  to  my  mind  something 
was  lacking.  It  is  possible  I  have  not  the 
right  conception  of  Presbytery,  and  hence  my 
disappointment.  If  this  be  the  case  I  can  be 
easily  corrected.  It  is  possible  also  that  other 
Presbjdieries  may  not  b«  like  those  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending,  and  so  my  experience 
is  exceptional.  I  hope  this  is  true. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  finding 
fault  with  what  is  done  at  Presbytery,  but 
rather  with  what  is  not  done.  Its  business  is 
appropriate  and  necessary.  But  is  business 
all  there  is  of  it  ?  Are  the  moderator’s  sermon 
and  the  morning’s  half-hour  devotional  exer¬ 
cises  enough  ?  Are  the  occasional  attempts  at 
something  more  than  these— popular  meet¬ 
ings,  for  instance — enough?  It  is  said  that 
years  ago  there  used  to  be  considerable  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  the  meetings  of  Presbytery,  and 
their  influence  was  frequently  felt  in  the  quick¬ 
ening  of  a  church  and  the  conversion  of  souls. 
Where  is  that  enthusiasm  now  ?  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  out  a  full  house  even  to  hear 
the  moderator’s  sermon,  and  as  for  the  rest  of 
the  meetings  a  half  dozen  besides  the  regular 
candidates  seem  a  good  many.  Perhaps  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  I  doubt  it.  When  a  church 
invites  Presbytery  to  meet  with  them,  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  and  their  minister  have  a  right 
to  expect  some  assistance  from  that  body. 
What  an  opportunity  it  affords  for  helping  (it 
may  be)  a  tired  and  discouraged  pastor;  for 
reaching  minds  that  perhaps  he  had  failed  to 
touch ;  for  encouraging  and  strengthening  the 
church,  and  for  filling  the  whole  oommunity 
with  the  impression  that  there  is  something 
inspiring  and  enthusing  in  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Sometimes  both  pastor  and  peo¬ 
ple  are  regarded  in  a  community  as  mediocre 
people,  and  so  have  no  great  power  of  impress¬ 
ing  the  worth  of  religion  onuthe  multitude. 
These  get  the  feeling  that  all 
all  the  men  of  sense  have  interest¬ 

ed  in  these  “  old  wives  fables.”  A  few  of  the 
best  pastors  coming  with  enthusiasm  could  do 
much  toward  dispelling  this  feeling.  These 
pastors,  however,  are  seldom  all  present  at  a 
meeting,  or  if  there,  no  provision  seems  to  be 
made  whereby  they  can  be  heard.  Has  not 
the  heart  fallen  out  of  the  whole  thing,  and 
the  work  become  perfunctory  ?  If  business  be  i 
all  there  is  of  it,  why  meet  with  the  churches 
at  all  ?  Why  not  rent  an  office  in  some  central 
place,  and  so  be  a  trouble  to  no  one  ? 

Some  may  tell  us  that  the  times  are  changed, 
and  that  what  could  be  done  a  few  years  ago 
cannot  be  done  now.  I  doubt  this  also.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  just  as  much  power  in  the  love 
for  souls  and  religious  enthusiasm  as  there 
ever  was.  But  an  illustration  will  serve  better 
to  express  my  thought.  While  so  many  sword 
thrusts  are  made  at  the  Baptists  for  what  they 
might  have  done  in  the  way  of  persecution  in 
years  gone  by,  it  is  pleasant  to  commend  them 
for  doing  something  more  worthy  in  the  time 
that  now  is.  Last  week  the  Erie  Baptist  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  meeting  in  our  village,  lasting 
from  Tuesday  until  Thursday  afternoon.  A 
large  number  of  delegates  was  present.  Meet¬ 
ings  were  held  morning,  afternoon,  and  eve¬ 
ning  ;  at  every  one  of  which  the  house  was  full. 
It  seemed  as  though  everybody  of  every  de¬ 
nomination  wanted  to  go,  and  enjoyed  being 
there.  There  were  sermons  and  addresses  all 
the  way  through,  so  that  even  their  business 
partook  of  a  popular  character.  You  could 
hear  from  all  sides  “  What  a  splendid  sermon 
that  was !  ”  “  Weren’t  his  remarks  good,”  &c. 
When  these  meetings  were  ended  the  brethren 
left  in  the  town  a  good  impression  of  them¬ 
selves,  their  work,  and  their  denomination,  for 
which  many  of  us  are  thankful. 

It  is  said  that  comparisons  are  invidious.  I 
think,  however,  that  I  will  venture  to  make 
one.  A  year  ago  Presbytery  also  met  in  our 
village.  They  came  Monday  night  and  went 
away  Tuesday  afternoon,  remaining  just  twen¬ 
ty  hours.  A  good  congregation  assembled  to 
hear  the  moderator’s  sermon,  which  was  good ; 
but  the  next  day  almost  no  one  came  except 
the  delegates.  At  four  o’clock  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  it  was  all  ended,  and  the  brethren  went 
home.  It  may  be  that  they  were  all  satisfied ; 
but  I  was  not,  and  my  people  were  not.  A 
sense  of  disappointment  was  felt  all  around. 

What  was  the  matter  ?  It  is  hard  to  tell. 
There  was  an  evident  disposition  on  the  part 
of  most  of  the  brethren  to  hurry  through  and 
get  away.  It  was  several  times  suggested  to 
the  moderator  that  he  was  altogether  too  slow. 
At  that  time  we  had  but  one  railroad  here,  and 
the  evening  train  on  that  road  did  not  get  in 
until  8  o’clock.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
for  us  to  defer  the  meeting  until  that  hour  and 
take  the  brethren,  who  nearly  all  came  at  that 
time,  from  the  train  to  the  church  where,  after 
service,  a  lunch  was  provided  in  the  lecture- 
room.  On  the  way  from  the  station  to  the 
church  I  asked  the  stated  clerk  what  arrange¬ 
ment  could  be  made  for  popular  meetings,  that 
I  might  announce  it  with  the  order  of  exer¬ 
cises.  I  was  told  that  no  arrangement  could 
be  made,  that  it  was  too  late.  I  spoke  to  him 
once  again  about  it  before  the  service  was  over, 
but  was  informed  that  nothing  could  be  done, 
that  all  would  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  away.  I 
could  do  nothing,  therefore,  but  read  a  pro¬ 
gramme  for  business  exercises  on  the  morrow. 
No  announcement  was  made  for  popular  meet¬ 
ings,  and  the  people  were  disappointed.  The 
next  morning  at  the  devotional  exercises  I 
urged  the  brethren  not  to  be  in  baste,  but  to 
remain  with  us  over  at  least  one  night  more, 
and  hold  some  sort  of  public  service.  I  made 
another  attempt  later  in  the  day,  and  was  then 
'  told  that  if  I  would  ask  certain  individuals  to 


remain  that  perhaps  they  would.  I  replied 
that  we  had  invited  Presbytery  to  come,  and 
expected  that  body  to  show  us  some  considera¬ 
tion.  If  they  were  not  disposed  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  us  as  a  body,  I  supposed  they  must 
dismiss  and  go.  I  wanted  the  dignity  and 
weight  of  an  official  meeting,  and  the  evidence 
of  some  concern  for  our  souls.  But  business 
was  dispatched,  the  meeting  adjourned,  and 
the  brethren  went  home,  leaving  anything  but 
a  favorable  impression. 

After  all  was  over  one  brother  kindly  inform¬ 
ed  me  that  I  did  not  understand  how  to  run  a 
meeting  of  Presbytery.  He  had  managed 
several,  and  had  always  got  along  easily.  He 
invited  the  body  to  come,  and  then  arranged 
with  different  individuals  before  the  time  to 
deliver  addresses.  I  replied  that  while  it  might 
seem  to  work  smoothly,  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  right  way.  Why  invite  Presby¬ 
tery  at  all  ?  Why  not  be  satisfied  with  the  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  not  take  the  trouble  to  entertain 
the  whole  body  ?  I  could  have  special  meetings 
at  any  time  in  that  way.  It  looks  to  me  like 
an  arrangement  for  two  meetings  instead  of 
one,  a  wheel  within  a  wheel. 

According  to  custom,  therefore,  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  have  arranged  for  two  separate  meet¬ 
ings.  I  could  not  expect  Presbytery  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  us ;  but  while  Presbytery  was  here  I 
might  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  bring 
on  a  few  of  the  brethren  with  formal  prepar¬ 
ed  addresses,  provided  they  would  consent  to 
come. 

Now  the  Baptist  Association  came  with  an¬ 
other  spirit.  No  one  knew  except  the  modera¬ 
tor  what  part  he  was  to  take,  or  indeed  whether 
he  would  take  any  part,  until  he  came  here. 
But  all  came  with  the  intention  of  doing  what 
they  could  for  this  people,  and  thus  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  upon  any  plan  which  seemed  to 
be  best.  They  had  a  splendid  time,  and  did  a 
good  work,  all  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  a 
good  work  can  be  done  in  that  way. 

I  do  not  say  that  that  is  the  best  way ;  but  is 
it  not  better  than  ours  ?  Are  our  Presbyteries 
doing  all  they  can  for  the  churches  with  whom 
they  meet  ?  I  do  not  regard  the  meeting  here 
as  a  fair  sample  of  all  our  meetings.  I  have 
attended  better.  But  has  not  the  heart  gone 
out  of  all  of  them,  and  do  they  not  need  im¬ 
provement?  Respectfully,  i  W.  A.  R. 

TWO  THINGS  LACKING  IN  OUB  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMIN  ABIES. 

By  David  B.  Breed,  D.D. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  our  seminaries 
were  never  before  in  such  excellent  condition 
as  they  are  at  present.  We  have  great  reason 
to  congratulate  the  Church  and  to  thank  God 
that  thej"  are  so  well  equipped  and  manned. 

I  offer  the  following  suggestions,  therefore, 
not  in  the  form  or  spirit  of  criticism,  but  as 
mere  hints  as  to  some  particulars  in  which  it 
has  seemed  to  me  the  usefulness  of  these  great 
schools  might  be  still  increased,  in  the  hope 
that  they  prove  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
in  charge. 

First,  should  there  not  be  in  each  of  our 
theological  seminaries  a  Professorship  of  the 
English  Bible.  We  have  Chairs  of  both  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  with  the  design  of  teaching  the 
original  structure  and  meaning  of  the  sacred 
Word,  while  the  Book  in  the  language  in  which 
it  is  to  be  read  and  preached  to  the  people  is 
quite  neglected.  But  important  as  it  may  be 
to  understand  the  composition  of  the  Bible,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  it  is  equally  important  in 
ministers  to  know  how  to  nse  it ;  and  that  our 
theological  seminaries  could  do  no  better  work 
than  to'encourage  our  young  men  while  they 
jheglect  neither  their  Greek  nor  Hebrew,  to 
mad  and  study  their  Bibles  more  in  their  own 
mother  tongu&.  —But  will  not  scores  of  our  oM- 
er  ministers  confess  that  Mr.  Moody  perhaps, 
or  some  other  layman,  has  taught  them  more 
about  the  contents  and  use  of  the  Book  than 
they  ever  learned  either  in  the  seminary  or  out 
of  it. 

The  work  of  such  a  professorship  will  have 
been  already  suggested.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  give  it  in  detail.  Simply  this:  it  may  be 
well  for  a  carpenter  to  know  the  history  of  his 
tools,  and  the  process  of  their  manufacture; 
but  it  is  better  for  him  to  know  how  to  handle 
them. 

Second,  the  Sunday-school  is  the  greatest, 
strongest  arm — the  very  right  arm  of  the 
Church.  Its  work  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  create  a  literature  of  its  own,  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  in  its  regular  channels  hundreds  of  the 
best  minds  of  the  Church.  It  calls  together 
great  Summer  mass  meetings,  not  to  speak  of 
other  great  gatherings  of  teachers,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  youth  receive  their  only  religious  in¬ 
struction  under  its  care. 

And  yet  our  seminaries  ignore  it !  There  is 
little  or  no  reference  to  its  work  throughout 
the  entire  curriculum.  Our  Church  courts  from 
Presbytery  up  to  Assembly,  insist  with  much 
iteration  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
Sunday-school  under  the  control  of  the  Pastor 
and  Session,  and  yet  we  send  forth  year  by 
year  men  to  become  pastors  who  have  received 
no  training  for  control,  and  are  not  competent 
to  take  charge  of  a  school  until  they  have  learn¬ 
ed  the  methods  by  experience. 

The  teachers’  meeting  is  the  most  important 
arm  of  the  Sunday-school,  as  the  Sunday- 
school  of  the  Church.  In  many  churches  the 
pastor  is  the  proper  one  to  take  charge  of  it. 
But  in  how  many  can  he  do  so  successfully? 
He  can  perhajis  teach  the  Bible ;  but  he  cannot 
teach  teachers  to  teach,  which  is  a  very  different 
matter.  Normal  work  in  the  Sunday-school  is 
at  the  present  stage  of  advancement  a  most 
imperative  work.  Thousands  of  schools  need 
reorganization.  Incompetent  teachers  should 
be  weeded  out  or  trained  into  competency; 
good  ones  need  to  be  encouraged  and  led  on 
to  still  higher  attainments;  training  classes 
should  be  formed  in  which  teachers  shall  be 
prepared  for  their  work,  to  act  at  first  perhaps 
as  supplies,  and  then  installed  in  regular  posi¬ 
tions,  so  that  the  Church  shall  not  be  depend¬ 
ent  on  chance  material.  This  and  very  much 
more  is  to  be  done.  Who  will  do  it?  Who 
should  do  it  ?  If  the  pastor,  then  where  is  the 
pastor  to  get  his  training  ?  But  I  have  given 
enough  for  a  “hint.” 

St.  Paul,  Sept.  17,  1888. 

HOME  MISSION  CONVENTION  IN  HOBNELLSVILLE. 

FIRST  OF  A  SERIES. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  Home  Mission  Conven¬ 
tions  for  the  State  of  New  York,  inaugurated  by 
our  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  connection  with 
the  Synod’s  Committee,  has  just  been  held  at  Hor- 
nellsville.  Dr.  Kendall,  with  one  band  of  speak¬ 
ers,  is  going  from  Rochester  to  Plattsburg,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State;  while  Dr.  Roberts, 
with  another  band,  is  holding  Conventions  at  Hor- 
nellsville.  Clean,  Fredonla,  Qeneseo,  Penn  Yan, 
Bath,  Corning,  Elmira,  and  Binghamton.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Home  Mission  cause  ought  to  come  up 
to  Synod  at  New  York  city  with  greatly  increased 
strength  and  enthusiasm.  That  monster  map  of 
the  country  that  is  stretched  before  the  audiences 
addressed,  is  in  itself  an  eloquent  appeal  to  our 
patriotism  and  our  piety.  The  speakers  on  this 
southermtier  line  are  Rev.  Secretary  W.  C.  Rob¬ 
erts,  D.D. ;  Rev.  A.  C.  Armstrong,  D.D.,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Missions  in  Illinois ;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  S. 
H.  Young  of  Fort  Wrangel,  Alaska;  and  Mrs. 
ilfalker  of  Colorado. 

On  Monday  evening,  Sept.  17th,  Dr.  Armstrong 


awakened  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  perils  to 
our  country  from  Papists  in  New  England,  igno¬ 
rant  Freedmen  in  the  South,  Mormonism  in  Utah, 
mountain  life  in  Colorado,  Chinese  heathenism  in 
California,  and  irreliglon  everywhere.  In  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  great  peril,  he  pointed  us  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  salvation  provided  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

On  Tuesday  morning  we  met  for  prayer  and  con¬ 
ference  with  reference  to  our  needs.  The  keynote 
of  the  meeting  was  the  prayer  for  an  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  ministers  and  churches. 
Neighboring  pastors  present  took  part  with  the 
visiting  brethren,  rendering  the  meeting  one  of 
special  interest  and  profit. 

Tuesday  afternoon  the  topic  was  “  Woman’s 
Work  for  Home  Missions.”  A  large  audience, 
chiefiy  of  ladies,  listened  to  wonderful  descrip¬ 
tions,  strange  experiences,  and  powerful  argu¬ 
ments  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  and  Mrs.  Walker. 

The  closing  service  was  on  Tuesday  evening, 
when  Mrs.  Walker  gave  to  the  audience  some  of 
her  experiences  and  observations  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Colorado,  Dr.  Roberts  making  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address  upon  the  wants  of  the  whole  field, 
the  Convention  being  closed  with  an  address  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Young  with  reference  to  Alaska. 

The  Convention  was  favored  with  the  presence 
and  aid  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Todd  of  Arkport,  Beard 
of  Canaseraga,  Robertson  of  Canisteo,  and  Bacon 
of  Coming.  Choice  people  from  the  parishes  in 
the  vicinity  were  also  in  attendance.  The  new 
“  Home  Mission  Hymn  Book”  was  used  here  for 
the  first  time,  and  was  a  decided  aid  in  our  ser¬ 
vice  of  song. 

We  hope  for  great  good  to  come  from  these  Con¬ 
ventions.  W.  A.  N. 

Hornellsvllle,  N.  T.,  Sept.  19, 1883. 


The  Observer : 

It  is  interesting  to  review  the  advance  in 
membership  made  in  the  various  Synods  of  the 
Church.  By  so  doing,  wo  ascertain  in  what  parts 
of  this  country  Presbyterianism  is  making 
headway,  and  where  it  is  only  holding  its  own, 
or  even  to  appearances  scarcely  doing  this. 
Thus  we  must  omit  China  with  its  23i  per  cent, 
net  gain,  and  India  with  its  apparent  diminu¬ 
tion,  when  we  find  that  the  largest  proportion¬ 
ate  net  gain  is  in  the  Synod  of  Colorado,  where 
it  reached  neaily  13i  per  cent.  Next  come 
Texas,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota,  each  with 
over  10  per  cent,  net  gain.  Columbia  shows 
over  8,  Atlantic  over  7i,  Pacific  and  Kansas 
Synods  over  4i,  Missouri  3j,  Wisconsin  3,  New 
Jersey,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  each  less  than 
3,  Baltimore  less  than  Ij,  Pennsylvania  slightly 
over  1,  Illinois  and  Michigan  less  than  1  per 
cent.,  and  last.  New  York  and  Iowa  with  not  a 
tithe  of  one  per  cent,  net  gain.  Indiana  and 
Ohio  show  a  loss.  So  indeed  does  the  Synod  of 
New  York,  when  the  statistics  for  its  Foreign 
Presbyteries  are  deducted.  Of  course  it  will 
occur  to  many  minds  that  members  of  churches 
in  the  Eastern  States  are  reinforcing  those  in 
the  West  and  Southwest.  But  in  the  Synods 
that  take  the  lead  in  proportionate  net  gain, 
the  accessions  by  confession  of  faith  are  larger 
in  proportion  than  in  Synods  nearer  home. 
The  Synod  of  New  York  shows  only  a  little 
over  4  per  cent,  of  additions  on  confession  of 
faith.  Colorado,  where  the  proportionate  gain 
is  the  largest,  shows  twice  that  percentage  of 
accessions  on  confession,  and  Nebraska,  Texas, 
and  Minnesota,  which  follow  Colorado  in  net 
gain,  also  show  a  larger  percentage  of  these  ad¬ 
ditions  than  does  New  York.  The  Synod  of 
New  York  was  exceeded  in  this  respect  by 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  accessions  by 
profession  of  faith  showed  a  proportion  of  5i 
per  cent.,  and  Pennsylvania  is  now  the  largest 
Synod  in  regard  to  its  church  membership. 
Its  23  Presbyteries  embrace  a  membership  of 
133,669,  while  the  29  Presbyteries  of  New  York 
Synod  have  133,189.  As  might  be  supposed,  in 
view  of  tbo  large  Romaii' Catholic  populatron 
of  this  city,  there  are  less  Presbyterian  church 
metnbers  to  the  population  than  in  Pennsylva- 
fiia.  In  New  York  the  rate  is  1  in  38,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  1  in  32.  The  Synods  that  have  made 
the  largest  net  gain  do  not  show  as  large  a  pro¬ 
portionate  Presbyterian  population.  But  with¬ 
in  their  territori  d  boundaries  there  are  doubt¬ 
less  many  members  of  Eastern  churches  who 
are  not  living  near  enough  to  any  Presbyterian 
church  to  unite  with  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  may  continue  its  pro¬ 
portion  of  gain  in  the  newly  settled  parts  of  the 
country,  and  by  no  means  be  content  to  mere¬ 
ly  hold  its  own  in  the  older  States. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

At  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  men  engaged  in 
the  public  service  ingeniously  and  courteously 
ask  for  a  release  from  work  on  Sunday,  by 
furnishing  envelopes  bearing  a  seal,  on  which 
is  printed  in  red  letters  “You  are  asked  to 
lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  work  of  the 
postoffice  and  other  public  services  on  Sunday, 
in  order  that  yoar  neighbor  may  also  rest  on 
that  day.”  Of  a  similar  nature  is  a  report  of 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  London  Punch.  The  gentleman  who 
reports  the  interview  states  that  he  occupied  a 
compartment  on  an  English  railway  train  with 
Mr.  Lemon,  and  objected  very  earnestly  to  the 
ridicule  which  had  been  thrown  in  Punch  updn 
those  who  upheld  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord’s 
day.  After  some  animated  conversation,  Mr. 
Lemon,  with  a  smiling  face,  said  :  “  Now  I  will 
make  a  confession  to  you  which  I  have  not 
made  to  others.  Some  time  ago  I  got  up  a  pe¬ 
tition  in  favor  of  the  opening  of  the  British 
Museum  on  Sundays,  and  sent  it  into  our 
printing  office  for  the  men  to  sign,  when  (judge 
of  my  astonishment)  the  foreman  came  to  my 
room  and  said  ‘  If  you  please  sir,  do  you  press 
for  the  signing  of  this  petition  ?  for,  unless  you 
do,  the  men  had  rather  not  sign  it.’  ‘  What  in 
the  world  do  they  mean  by  that?  Why,  it’s 
for  their  benefit  that  we  want  museums  open  on 
Sundays !  ’  ‘  Well,  sir,’  replied  the  foreman, 

‘  the  men  think  that  would  not  be  the  end  of  it 
— it  would  only  be  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge, 
and  that  before  long  workshops,  offices,  and 
all  kinds  of  places,  as  well  as  museums,  would 
be  open  on  Sundays  too.’  Now,”  added  Mr. 
Lemon,  “  that  petition  was  never  signed.  The 
conduct  of  the  men  made  a  strange  impression 
on  my  mind,  and  I  honestly  acknowledge  that 
it  furnishes  a  strong  fact  for  your  side  of  the 
question.” 

The  communication  closes  with  these  words  : 
“  From  the  day  of  our  interview  until  hie  death, 
I  never  heard  of  Mr.  Lemon  having  penned  an 
unkind  line  against  the  better  observance  of 
the  Lord’s  day.” 

The  Jewish  Messenger  addresses  this  exhort¬ 
ation  “  To  a  Congr^ation  ” : 

First,  cease  to  regard  the  synagogue  as  the 
principal  thing.  The  household  is  the  more 
important.  Let  the  flowers  of  faith,  obedience, 
kindness,  and  purity,  blossom  there.  Let  your 
Judaism  find  its  direct  expression  in  the  Sab¬ 
bath  eve,  with  its  sweet  associations,  in  the 
Sabbath  day,  with  its  atmosphere  of  wholesome 
rest  and  domestic  happiness,  in  the  daily  pray¬ 
er  to  God  and  simple  form  of  worship,  which 
shall  soften  and  refine  the  inmates  of  your 
home. 

Second,  cease  to  be  a  critic  in  the  synagogue, 
but  wholly  a  worshipper.  If  you  attend  the 
theatre,  you  may  carp  at  the  dresses  and  deco¬ 
rations,  and  pick  flaws  in  the  acting.  But  if 
your  purpose  in  the  temple  or  synagogue  is  the 
public  acknowledgment  of  your  fealty  as  a  Jew, 
if  you  seek  the  inspiration  of  public  worship, 
and  rejoice  to  mingle  your  voice  with  others  in 
praise  and  gratitude  to  God,  all  criticism  is  out 
of  place. 

Third,  let  your  members  not  only  worship 
together,  but  live  together.  Let  the  synagogue 
be  the  scene  of  reunion  for  old  and  young. 
Let  cheerful  influences  spread  from  the  shrine 
which  shall  make  its  members  kinder  and  more 
considerate  to  each  other,  more  willing  to  help, 
less  eager  to  depreciate.  Sympathy  and  co¬ 
operation  in  worship  should  produce  sympathy 
and  cooperation  in  life. 

Fourtb,  let  your  little  ones  feel  at  home  in 
the  synagogue.  Provide  for  them  on  the  Sab¬ 


bath  a  short  and  simple  service  which  all  can 
understand,  and  let  them  early  be  taught  the 
way  to  worship— not  as  the  flnal  aim,  but  as  a 
means  to  conduct  in  life.  Through  knowledge 
of  the  prayers  and  history  of  their  people,  they 
will  be  bound  in  firmer  bonds  to  their  race.  Let 
their  sympathies  be  early  awakened  in  behalf  of 
the  poor  and  needy.  Let  worship  and  benevo¬ 
lence  go  hand  in  hand,  but  teach  as  well  the 
duty  of  developing  in  themselves  a  character 
for  gentleness,  for  lovableness,  for  honesty,  and 
for  simplicity.  And  let  them  not  take  their  first 
lessons  in  disobedience  and  n^lect  from  the 
conduct  of  their  parents  and  the  example  of 
their  home !  ^ _ 

The  Lutheran  Observer : 

That  the  last  Thursday  in  November  is  in 
appropriately  late  in  the  season  for  our  nation 
al  Thanksgiving,  is  evident  for  many  reasons, 
and  is  generally  admitted.  In  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  our  country  the  harvests  and  fruits 
of  the  earth  have  ripened  by  September,  and 
the  latest  are  ready  to  be  gathered  in  October. 
In  October,  therefore,  is  the  most  appropriate 
time  to  offer  thanks  to  God  for  the  blessings  of 
the  year.  By  that  time  all  crops  and  fruits 
have  been  matured  ;  nearly  all  have  been  har 
vested  ;  the  evidences  of  God’s  goodness  and 
bounty  are  seen  on  every  side,  and  are  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  That,  therefore,  is  the 
proper  time  for  offering  thanks  to  the  Father 
of  all  our  mercies  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in 
their  season,  and  for  all  the  benefactions  of  the 
year. 

The  objections  to  the  last  Thursday  of  No 
vember  are  manifold.  It  is  two  months  and 
more  after  nearly  all  the  harvest  and  crops 
have  matured,  and  is  therefore  inappropriately 
late.  The  time  belongs  to  Winter  rather  than 
to  Autumn,  and  is  thus  out  of  season  for  thanks 
giving.  It  brings  the  festival  of  Thanksgiving 
within  a  month  of  Christmas,  and  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  both  so  near  together  is  attended  with 
more  or  less  inconvenience. 

The  appointment  of  Thanksgiving  Day  in 
October  would  tend  to  bring  its  observance 
within  its  appropriate  design.  It  is  properly  a 
festival  of  gratitude  to  God,  but  it  is  chiefly  ob 
served  as  a  festival  of  family  reunion,  for  which 
Christmas  is  more  appropriate.  The  two  should 
be  kept  distinct  in  the  purpose  of  their  observ 
ance — the  one  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
bles-ings  of  the  year ;  the  other  of  gladness- 
and  praise  for  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  for  aU 
social  and  family  joys. 

For  these  and  other  good  reasons,  it  is  gen 
erally  admitted  that  the  usual  time  appointed 
for  our  National  Thanksgiving  is  at  least  a- 
month  or  more  too  late  to  be  appropriate.  Yet 
it  is  difficult  to  introduce  a  change.  If  the  gen 
eral  religious  bodies  of  the  different  churches 
w’ere  to  take  action  in  favor  of  the  change,  and 
if  the  Governors  of  some  of  our  States  were  to 
take  the  lead  in  appointing  an  earlier  day,  the 
President  would  doubtless  conform  to  such  in 
dications  of  public  sentiment,  and  thus  this  de 
sirable  reform  could  be  established. 

The  Churchman : 

Next  to  the  late  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith,  Presi 
dent  Hitchcock  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi 
nary  comes  perhaps  as  near  as  any  American 
clergyman  to  being  a  man  of  spiritual  presci 
ence  and  wide  vision.  This  fact  gives  impor 
tance  to  his  recent  statement  in  a  sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  an  Andover  professor,  that  the 
next  Luther  would  be  of  the  Petrine  tjqie,  whose 
tripod  would  be  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  SL 
Peter’s  Pentecostal  Sermon,  and  the  ethical 
Epistle  of  St.  James.  As  the  outlook  of  one 
who  stands  in  a  position  to  know  what  are  the 
currents  of  opinion  in  Protestant  circles,  this 
remark  is  entitled  to  some  weight.  The  corol 
lary  to  it,  that  the  Apostles’  Creed  is  as  yet  the 
best  expression  of  Christianity,  Is  in  keeping 
with  the  statement  itself,  and  shows  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Hitchcock  sees  in  the  gathering  of  Chris 
tian  forces  in  this  country,  a  gfajpler  and 
stronger  system  than  has  yet  been  genefally 
recognized,  and,  ©as.  whose  method  is  inclusive 
enough_to  taks  in  all  who  are  truly  Christies 
This  fs  evidently  what  he  thinks  will  be 
I  outcome  of  the  present  religious  movements  in 
the  different  denominations.  Taken  in  its 
wholefeweep,  it  is  a  movement  in  which  Church 
men  are  deeply  interested,  because  it  is  the  ex 
pression  of  what  the  Church  has  really  stood 
for  in  this  country  for  the  last  hundred  years. 
It  is  not  often  that  so  prominent  a  man  as 
President  Hitchcock  expresses  himself  so  clear 
ly  on  the  trend  of  religious  thinking  and  work 

ing.  _ 

The  Christian  Advocate : 

Family  religion  requires  the  highest  mutual 
confidence.  The  reading  of  the  Bible,  prayer 
in  the  morning  or  evening,  attendance  at 
church,  cannot  constitute  family  religion.  The 
spirit  of  the  parents  must  be  devout ;  the  chil 
dren  must  know  that  both  father  and  mother 
depend  upon  God  for  direction,  and  look  to 
Him  for  comfort.  The  accidental  discovery  of 
a  parent  at  prayer  makes  a  deeper  impression 
upon  a  child’s  mind  than  a  month  of  routine 
services.  The  spirit  in  which  religious  subjects 
are  referred  to,  is  more  than  the  things  that 
are  said.  The  undertone  is  more  important 
than  the  overtene.  Not  gloom,  nor  tasks,  nor 
morbid  conscientiousness,  but  simple,  unaffect 
ed  confidence  in  God  and  truth,  a  personal 
tiust  in  Christ,  and  a  love  for  each  other  which 
is  the  result  of  the  love  of  all  for  Christ,  and  a 
sincere  spirit  of  good-will  to  all  at  home,  and 
of  kindness  in  thought  and  expression  to  all 
who  enter  the  home  or  are  mentioned  there — 
these  make  the  family  religion,  and  make  its 
Bible-reading,  prayer,  and  church-going  as  nat¬ 
ural  as  its  social  life.  No  child  ever  goes  out 
from  such  a  family  to  become  an  unbeliever  or 
a  scoffer.  But  from  the  Phatisaic,  the  stiff,  the 
dead,  the  intolerant,  whose  religion  is  a  yoke 
of  forms  without  heart,  few  of  the  youth  be¬ 
come  religious. 

The  Presbyterian : 

A  Brooklyn  correspondent  of  the  Southern 
Churchman  gives  it  “  as  almost  directly  a  state¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Schaff,  that  the  Presbyterians  are 
all  ready  to  come  into  the  Episcopal  Church,  if 
only  certain  concessions  are  made,  as  that  their 
ministers  may  be  received  into  the  order  of 
deacons  in  that  Church.”  “Almost  directly  ” 
may  be  very  indirectly,  and  the  story  may  have 
grown  very  much  on  the  crooked  path.  Dr. 
Schaff  can  hardly  have  sent  such  a  story  on  its 
winding  way.  Having  some  acquaintance  with 
the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  knowing  some¬ 
what  of  their  views,  we  pronounce  the  notion 
that  we  want  to  be  transmitted  into  Episcopal 
“  deacons  ”  one  of  the  dreams  of  folly.  No  one 
should  protest  more  earnestly  against  this  than 
the  veterans  of  Episcopacy.  The  incoming  of 
our  hosts  would  literally  swamp  their  Church. 
We  should  outvote  them,  repeal  their  canons, 
abbreviate  the  Liturgy,  upset  the  confessionals 
of  “  Father  ”  Ritchie,  pull  down  the  altars  of 
“  Father  ”  Ewer,  and  sing  Moody  and  Sankey 
hymns  in  St  Clement’s.  Heber  Newton  would 
be  tried,  and  that  right  early,  and  a  day  of 
judgment  speedily  appointed  for  the  “Cowley 
Fathers.”  It  would  be  a  time  of  turmoil  and 
strife  for  a  few  years,  followed  probably  by 
fresh  schisms,  giving  the  next  generation  of 
ecclesiastics  a  flne  opportunity  to  study  the 
clefts  and  fissures  in  Church  structures  caused 
by  ecclesiastical  dynamite. 

The  Independent : 

There  is  one  way  of  putting  an  end  to  polyg¬ 
amy  in  Utah,  by  the  agency  of  the  law  ;  and 
Congress  will  have  to  come  to  it  or  fail  to  do 
the  work.  That  way  consists  in  dispossessing 
the  people  of  that  Territory  of  all  political  pow¬ 
er,  and  placing  them  under  the  government  of 
a  commission  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
clothed  by  law  with  the  requisite  power.  If  the 
law  were  what  it  sh  Duld  be,  and  the  commission 
were  composed  of  the  proper  men  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  it  would  take  but  a  very  few  years 
to  sound  the  death-knell  of  the  whole  polyga¬ 
mous  system  in  Utah.  We  grant  that  the  rem¬ 
edy  would  be  a  severe  and  unusual  one,  and 
would  be  justified  only  by  its  necessity  to  cure 
the  eviL  The  remedy  for  an  organized  rebel¬ 
lion  is  a  terrible  one  ;  yet  it  is  justified  on  the 
same  principle.  What  Is  wanted  in  Utah  is  the 
right  kind  of  law,  and  the  right  kind  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  its  execution,  and  this  will  never  be 
furnished  by  the  Territory  itself. 
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Saadsy,  Oet.  7,  18g3. 

ELFS  DEATH. 

The  Lessen :  1  Samuei  tv.  10-18. 

10.  And  tbe  Fhlllstinea  tought,  and  laraol  was  smitten, 
and  they  fled  e^err  man  Into  bis  tent :  and  there  was  a 

^  Tory  great  slanghter ;  tor  there  tell  of  Israel  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  footmen. 

11.  And  the  ark  of  Ood  was  taken ;  and  tbe  two  sons  of 
El,  Hophnl  and  Phlnehas,  were  slain. 

IS.  And  there  ran  a  man  of  Benjamin  out  of  tbe  army, 
and  came  to  Shiloh  the  same  day  with  his  clothes  rent,  and 
with  earth  upon  his  head. 

IS.  And  when  he  came,  lo,  El  sat  upon  a  seat  by  tbe  way- 
side  watching :  for  bis  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  Ood. 
And  when  tbe  man  came  Into  the  city  and  (old  It,  all  the 
dty  cried  oat. 

U.  And  when  El  heard  the  noise  of  the  crying,  be  said, 
irhat  meaneth  the  noise  of  this  tumult  t  And  the  man 
came  la  hastily,  and  told  El. 

IS.  Now  El  was  ninety  and  eight  years  old ;  and  his  eyes 
were  dim,  that  he  could  not  see. 

U.  And  tbe  man  said  unty  El,  I  am  be  that  came  out  of 
the  army,  and  I  fled  to-day  out  of  the  army.  And  he  said. 
What  Is  there  done,  my  son  t 

IT.  And  the  messenger  answered  and  said,  Israel  is  fled 
before  the  Philistines,  and  there  hath  been  also  a  great 
slaughter  among  the  people,  and  thy  two  sons  also,  Hophnl 
and  Phlnehas,  are  dead,  and  the  ark  of  Ood  is  taken. 

18.  And  It  came  to  pass,  when  be  made  mention  of  tbe 
ark  of  Ood,  that  he  fell  from  off  the  seat  backward  by  the 
aide  of  the  gate,  and  his  neck  brake,  and  he  died :  for  he 
was  an  old  man,  and  heavy.  And  he  had  judged  Israel 
forty  years. 

By  ABBOTT  X.  KITTBXDOE,  D.D. 

GkiiiDEN  Teit — “£fis  sons  made  themselves  vile, 
and  he  restrained  them  not.” — 1  Sam.  iii.  13. 

I  have  written  this  goiden  text  with  a  good 
deai  of  regret,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  any  criticism,  would  be  tempted  to  say 
something  on  the  subject  of  these  texts,  which 
our  classes  are  expected  to  learn.  Certainly  the 
golden  text  should  embody  the  great  truth  of  the 
lesson,  and  this  does  not  embody  any  truth  of  our 
lesson,  for  the  fact  of  the  sins  of  Eli’s  children 
and  the  lack  of  parental  restraint  were  taught  in 
the  lesson  of  Sept.  23d.  This  lesson  teaches  the 
truth  of  the  divine  judgments  upon  human  sjn, 
and  the  golden  text  should  direct  the  thoughts  to 
God  as  angry  with  the  sinner,  and  as  punishing 
nations  for  national  sins;  and  there  are  many 
such  texts  in  the  Old  Testament. 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  our 
lesson,  tbe  teacher  should  go  back  with  the  class 
to  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  whose  opening 
words  announce  a  battle  between  Israel  and  the 
Philistines.  It  is  not  stated  that  God  directed 
His  people  to  attack  the  Philistines,  or  that  the 
prophet  Samuel  advised  the  movement,  and  so  we 
are  left  to  conclude,  from  the  fact  of  the  defeat, 
that  they  went  into  battle  without  seeking  to 
know  the  divine  will,  and  trusting  in  their  own 
strength.  The  loss  in  men  was  about  four  thou¬ 
sand  ;  but  the  army  was  not  routed,  and  returned 
into  camp,  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battle¬ 
field.  The  problem  which  perplexed  the  defeated 
army  was  why  God  had  smitten  them,  and  instead 
of  tracing  the  calamity  to  the  right  cause,  which 
was  the  awful  corruption  of  the  nation,  and  in  this 
corruption  the  sons  of  Eli  were  the  most  promi¬ 
nent,  they  left  the  problem  unsolved,  concluding 
that  if  they  should  carry  the  sacred  ark  into  the 
next  battle,  the  victory  will  certainly  be  theirs. 
So  they  send  to  Shiloh,  which  was  twenty  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  resting-place  of  the 
tabernacle;  and  they  bring  the  ark  to  tbe  camp, 
that  they  may  bear  it  in  the  midst  of  the  host 
when  again  they  go  forth  to  fight  with  the  Philis¬ 
tines.  Did  they  ask  God  if  they  should  take  the 
«  ark  into  battle  ?  No ;  it  was  their  own  plan,  and 
it  is  noticable  that  Hophnl  and  Phlnehas,  who 
were  the  representatives  of  the  nation’s  godless¬ 
ness  and  corruption,  accompanied  the  ark  from 
Shiloh  to  the  battle-field,  and  thet  even  did  not 
consult  God  on  the  matter.  There  was  great  joy 
in  the  camp  when  the  sacred  symbol  came  into 
their  midst,  and  there  was  equally  great  trembling 
among  the  Philistines,  who  looked  on  the  ark  as 
the  idol  of  the  Israelites,  for  they  bad  heard  'of 
the  mighty  power  of  Jehovah  in  Egypt,  and  they 
thought  that  this  ark  was  the  very  God  of  Israel. 
So  tbe  people  of  God  trusted  in  the  ark,  and  the 
_  »♦>»*<*«  were  nerved  by  fear  to  put  forth  their 

utmost  strength  to  conquer  their  enemy,  even 
with  the  dreaded  id^l  in  their  midst. 

Now  let  us  consider,  what  was  the  great  sin  of 
the  Israelites  in  carrying  the  ark  into  this  battle. 
They  sinned  in  three  ways : 

1.  They  were  not  penitent  for  their  sins.  They 
had  disobeyed  God,  broken  His  laws,  and  yet, 
though  they  recognized  that  He  had  smit^ten  them, 
they  failed  to  recognize  their  own  guilt  as  the 
occasion  of  that  smiting.  But  God  could  not 
bless  a  proud,  wicked  people.  He  could  not  work 
through  such  a  people  for  the  glory  of  His  name, 
and  He  never  has  in  the  history  of  His  Church. 
“A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  0  God,  Thou  wilt 
not  despise.”  The  first  step  toward  receiving  the 
divine  blessing  is  confession  of  sin,  the  second 
step  is  to  be  cleansed  from  sin,  and  then  God  can 
work  mightily  through  His  children. 

2.  The  place  of  the  ark  was  in  the  Holy  of 
holies,  and  no  common  hands  could  touch  it ;  but 
in  this  case  they  took  it  from  its  appointed  home 
without  God’s  permission,  two  corrupt  men  car¬ 
ried  it  to  the  camp,  and  without  any  sign  of  the 
divine  approval,  they  bore  it  upon  the  field  of 
blood  and  into  a  battle  never  commanded  by  Je¬ 
hovah.  It  was  a  heathen  custom  to  carry  idols 
Into  wars,  as  we  know  from  2  Sam.  v.  21,  where  we 
read  that  when  David  conquered  the  Philistines  in 
the  Valley  of  Bephaim,  he  burned  up  the  images 
that  the  enemy  left  on  the  field.  But  to  take  the 
ark  out  of  the  tabernacle  without  the  command  of 
God  was  a  profanation,  and  to  carry  it  into  scenes 
of  carnage  was  a  still  greater  sin,  and  a  contempt 
of  Jehovah.  In  only  one  instance  do  we  read 
that  God  commanded  the  ark  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  victory,  and  that  was  when  the 
city  of  Jericho  was  taken;  first,  when  the  host 
crossed  the  Jordan  the  priests  with  the  ark  went 
before  the  people,  and  stood  on  dry  ground  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  channel  until  all  had  passed  over. 
And  then  when  the  mighty  army  marched  day 
after  day  around  the  walls  of  Jericho,  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  ”  followed  the  priests 
who  carried  the  seven  trumpets  of  rams’  horns 
(Joshua  ill.  1-17,  |vi.  8,  13).  With  this  exception 
there  is  no  record  of  any  divine  command  to  re¬ 
move  the  ark  from  the  tabernacle,  and  to  remove 
it  without  such  a  command  was  an  awful  profana¬ 
tion. 

S.  They  trusted  in  the  Ark  to  save  them,  in¬ 
stead  of  trusting  in  God ;  or  it  may  be  put  in  this 
way,  that  they  would  compel  God  to  give  them  the 
victory  by  carrying  the  most  precious  symbol  of 
His  presence  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle.  Their 
idea  was,  that  He  would  have  to  deliver  them  if 
the  Ark  was  there :  for  God  could  not  suffer  any 
harm  to  come  to  anything  so  sacred.  It  was 
therefore  in  the  holiness  of  the  Ark  that  they 
trusted,  and  not  in  God.  And  at  this  point  you 
should  recall  to  the  minds  of  your  scholars  what 
it  was  which  made  the  ark  so  holy  a  thing.  It  was 
the  “dwelling  of  God,”  the  visible  symbol  of  His 
presence.  Within  it  was  the  law  of  Sinai,  the 
written  testimony  to  the  divine  holiness  and  jus¬ 
tice.  Covering  it  was  the  Mercy  Seat,  which  once 
a  year  was  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  was  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  merciful  love  of  a  propitiated  God. 
Above  it  were  the  two  golden  cherubim,  symbol¬ 
izing  the  glory  and  majesty  of  Jehovah.  Now  it 
was  this  very  sacredness  of  the  ark,  as  the  visible 
symbol  of  tbe  presence  of  God,  which  led  the  Is¬ 
raelites  to  resolve  to  carry  it  into  battle,  believ¬ 
ing  that  though  God  had  smitten  them  once,  yet 
that  ark  would  save  them  from  another  defeat, 
for  God  would  surely  guard  His  own  dwelling- 
place  from  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  O  how 
foolish  and  wicked  they  were !  And  yet  the  tend¬ 
ency  in  the  Church  to-day  is  to  trust  in  external 
remedies,  instead  of  trusting  with  penitent  hearts 
in  a  covenant-keeping  God.  How  often  Christians 
look  to  the  pulpit,  to  forms  of  worship,  to  novel¬ 
ties  in  the  service,  to  better  religious  machinery 
by  which  to  have  spiritual  victories,  instead  of 


prostrating  themselves  low  before  God  and  wres¬ 
tling  for  almighty  power  to  conquer  the  enemy  of 
souls. 

Yebse  10.  The  second  battle  ended  in  defeat, 
as  did  tbe  first,  only  now  thirty  thousand  footmen 
were  slain,  and  the  army  of  Israel  was  complete¬ 
ly  routed ;  so  that  instead  of  retreating  to  the 
camp  as  before,  they  fied  every  man  to  his  tent. 
Some  have  asked  the  question.  Where  was  the 
cavalry  of  the  army  ?  and  the  most  natural  an¬ 
swer  is  that  being  able  to  fiee  more  rapidly,  they 
escaped.  But  some  refer  to  Deut.  xvii.  16,  and 
argue  that  tbe  army  was  probably  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  infantry.  This  battle  took  place  at 
“Ebenezer,”  a  name  used  here  by  anticipation 
(chap.  vii.  12),  for  the  name  was  given  by  Samuel 
to  mark  the  spot  of  the  victory  over  the  Philis¬ 
tines.  Tbe  localities  of  Ebenezer  and  Aphek 
(verse  1)  caimot  be  identified  to-day  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty. 

Yebse  11.  The  ark  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  in 
spite  of  the  superstitious  dependence  upon  it  by 
the  sinful  people  of  God.  They  had  let  God  go  as 
regarded  obedience  to  Him,  and  so  He  permits 
the  outward  symbol  of  His  presence  to  go  from 
them.  They  had  now  no  symbol  of  His  majesty 
and  mercy,  and  so  their  religious  system  was  gone, 
for  God  had  given  them  over  to  the  enemy.  And 
Israel  learned  a  solemn  lesson  by  this  capture  of 
tbe  ark,  which  was,  that  while  this  symbol  was  a 
great  blessing  to  the  nation  so  long  as  they  obey¬ 
ed  God  and  kept  themselves  from  sin,  it  was  a 
dead,  useless  thing  when  used  by  disobedient 
children  in  defiance  of  the  divine  will.  So  the 
outward  ordinances  of  religion  may  be  very  help¬ 
ful  to  a  Christian,  but  when  they  are  used  for  self¬ 
ish  ends,  and  not  to  glorify  God,  they  are  dead, 
and  have  no  blessing  power.  “  The  Lord  punish¬ 
es  such  pretence,  not  only  by  thwarting  these 
ends,  but  by  sending  the  opposite — privation  and 
distress — and  even  taking  away  the  outward  sup¬ 
ports  and  forms  of  hypocritical  godliness  and 
piety,  as  the  ark  was  taken  from  the  Israelites  by 
the  Philistines.” 

The  death  of  Ell’s  wicked  sons  on  the  battle¬ 
field  was  a  deserved  punishment  upon  them  for 
their  sins,  upon  Eli  for  his  sinful  indulgence,  and 
it  was  a  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  spoken  to  the 
child  Samuel.  Hophni  and  Phlnehas  had  brought 
God’s  altar  into  contempt,  and  now  they  had 
brought  the  ark  into  captivity  by  permitting  it  to 
be  taken  from  Shiloh. 

Yebses  12-18.  We  have  here  the  announcement 
of  the  sad  intelligence  to  the  aged  Eli,  and  his 
sudden  death  by  the  side  of  the  gate  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  Let  me  very  briefly  call  your  attention  to 
these  facts. 

1.  The  one  who  brought  the  tidings  from  the 
battlefield  was  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
whose  territory  lay  between  Shiloh  and  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Jewish  tradition  taught  that  this  man  was 
Saul,  “  who  snatched  from  Goliath  the  Tables  of 
the  Law  taken  out  of  the  ark,  in  order  to  save 
them.”  He  was  probably  a  professional  runner, 
was  very  swift  of  foot,  and  his  business  was  to 
carry  messages  to  and  from  the  army  of  Israel. 

2.  He  came  in  great  haste  to  Shiloh,  with  his 
clothes  rent  and  ashes  upon  his  head,  as  signs  of 
great  grief,  so  that  all  who  saw  him  knew  that 
some  terrible  calamity  had  befallen  the  army  on 
the  field.  When  he  had  told  his  story,  the  whole 
city  was  filled  with  lamentations ;  but  even  now 
it  was  not  the  expression  of  penitence  for  sin,  but 
merely  of  disappointment  and  fear  because  the 
ark  had  been  captured. 

3.  Eli  was  sitting  “by  the  side  of  the  way” — 
tliat  is,  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  tabernacle — where 
he  could  hear  the  first  news  from  the  conflict,  for 
he  was  apprehensive  of  trouble,  and  especially 
did  he  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God.  He  knew  that 
God  had  not  been  consulted,  and  that  it  was  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  Him  that  the  sacred  symbol  bad  been 
carried  into  the  battle.  He  loved  his  children, 
and  he  realized  their  danger ;  but  Eli  was  a  good 
man,  notwithstanding  his  sliis,  and  he  loved  God 
more  than  his  sons,  and  he  cared  for  the  honor  of 
God  more  than  he  longed  for  the  lives  of  his  sons. 
He  did  not  see  the  messenger,  with  his  signs  of 
distress,  for  he  was  totally  blind,  but  he  heard 
the  tumult  in  the  city,  and  inquired  of  those  who 
stood  nearest  to  him,  what  it  meant.  Tbe  words 
“  his  eyes  were  dim,”  are  literally  “  his  eyes  were 
set  ” — that  is,  were  motionless  and  lifeless,  the  op¬ 
tic  nerve  being  paralyzed. 

4.  They  call  the  messenger  to  the  old  man, 
trembling  with  painful  expectation,  and  in  an¬ 
swer  to  his  kind  but  earnest  question,  whose  open¬ 
ing  words  were  “  My  son,”  the  terrible  tidings  are 
frankly  told  him.  There  were  four  facts  in  these 
tidings : 

(1)  Israel  fleeing  before  the  Philistines. 

(2)  The  great  slaughter. 

(3)  Hophni  and  Phlnehas  slain. 

(4)  The  ark  of  the  Lord  captured. 

Eli  heard  the  words  of  the  messenger,  heard 
with  grief  the  defeat  of  Israel,  the  loss  of  so  many 
soldiers,  heard  with  unutterable  anguish  the  death 
of  his,  two  sons ;  but  when  it  was  told  him  that 
the  ark  was  taken,  that  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
presence  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  of  Jeho- 
vali,  it  seemed  to  the  old  man  that  the  glory  of 
God  had  departed  from  Israel  forever,  that  His 
covenant  was  annulled,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
nation  was  close  at  hand.  And  with  this  horror  of 
darkness  for  the  future  of  the  chosen  people,  was 
added  the  consciousness  that  he,  the  high  priest, 
was  the  cause  of  it  all,  for  had  he  trained  his  sons 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  all  these  calamities  would 
have  been  averted,  and  the  blessing  of  a  covenant- 
keeping  Jehovah  would  still  have  rested  upon  Is¬ 
rael. 

4.  The  suddenness  of  the  blow,  the  heaviness  of 
it,  and  the  crushing  sorrow  caused  by  the  loss  of 
tbe  ark,  robbed  him  of  consciousness;  he  fell 
from  his  seat,  and  being  a  large  man,  and  ninety- 
eight  years  old,  and  weak  with  infirmity,  the  fall 
was  very  heavy  and  “  his  neck  brake.” 

I  do  not  dare  to  lengthen  this  article,  except  to 
suggest  a  very  few  striking  practical  thoughts : 

1.  The  strength  of  the  Philistines  in  the  battle 
was  greater  than  that  of  God’s  people,  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  out  of  communion  with  God,  and  so  were 
weak  and  easily  overcome.  Only  when  we  are  in 
obedient,  loving  communion  with  Him,  can  one 
chase  a  thousand  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to 
fiight. 

2.  There  are  two  classes  of  enemies  to  God’s 
kingdom.  The  first  is  the  open  enemy,  like  the 
Philistines — every  one  knew  where  they  stood; 
the  second  class  is  the  secret  enemy,  in  the  Church 
but  worldly  and  disobedient,  like  Israel  when 
they  went  forth  to  fight  the  Philistines.  The 
secret  enemies  do  the  most  injury  to  the  name  of 
God  and  to  His  Church. 

3.  When  we  rely  on  anything,  however  sacred 
and  divinely  ordained,  instead  of  on  the  power  of 
God,  in  answer  to  penitent,  wrestling  prayer,  we 
shall  always  meet  with  shameful  failure.  For  this 
reason  many  a  Sunday-school  teacher  fails  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  for  this  reason  many  a  church  with 
splendid  machinery  and  with  eloquence  and  pow¬ 
er  in  the  pulpit,  has  no  success,  no  conversions, 
and  awakens  no  joy  among  the  angels  of  God. 

4.  Eli  trembled  because  he  had  sinned.  There 
are  trembling  believers  like  Eli  who  always  see 
calamity  ahead,  because  they  are  not  in  the  secret 
place  where  only  peace  is  found.  “  Beloved,  if 
our  heart  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  confidence 
toward  God”  (1  John  iii.  21).  Bead  also  John 
xiv.  1. 

5.  God  sometimes  permits  wicked  men  to 
triumph,  and  dense  darkness  to  settle  upon  His 
kingdom  on  earth,  but  such  times  are  times  of 
judgment,  and  it  is  the  divine  way  of  bringing  His 
Church  down  on  their  knees  In  penitence.  And 

'  though  all  may  seem  to  have  gone,  and  utter  de¬ 


struction  paint  the  future  with  blackness,  God 
still  lives,  and  He  can  rescue  His  ark  and  give 
again  peace,  prosperity,  and  power  to  His  people. 

He  lives  exalted  on  His  throne,  and  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  never  make  that  throne  to  tremble. 

FAHEHT  UTTIiE  BLUE  THROAT. 

Patient  little  Blue  Throat,  wandering  little  Blue  Throat, ! 
Never  crossing  the  turbulent  Atlantic, 

Not  coming  to  lay  your  pale-blue  eggs 
And  rear  your  brood 
On  these  my  Western  hills 
Amidst  this  tufted  moss  Columbian ; 

But  yonder— 

O  I  distinctly  see  you  yonder 
Through  a  thousand  leagues  of  gray. 

Par  drifting  fogs  of  the  sea ; 

Singing  your  happy  song. 

Picking  your  natural  food. 

Sinking  your  nest  fashioned  so  well — 

Lined  with  down  of  tbe  Northern  silk  weed  and  thistle. 
In  tbe  folds  of  tbe  golden  moss. 

In  tbe  elastic  tangles 

Of  the  thick-spreading  yellow  moss 

That  clothes  the  steep  sides, 

Folds  the  roots  of  tbe  precipitous  rocks 
Of  the  Northern  Scandinavian  Mountains, 

The  Mountains  desolate,  terrible. 

Night  and  day  all  is  so  silent  there. 

So  still  and  safe  a  land ; 

So  untravelled ; 

The  earth,  the  air,  the  odors  that  drench  the  air 
Wandering  over  the  unnamed  wastes 
So  sweet,  so  healthy  1 
All  so  primeval,  exacting. 

Disdainful,  untamable ; 

No  man’s  voice,  no  form  of  man. 

No  infections  of  traffic. 

No  city  smoke  to  poison  the  winds. 

No  belching  throats 

Of  the  factories’  thousand  glaring  chimnies. 

No  shriek  and  rumble  of  the  coming  train 
Or  crack  of  the  gunner’s  gun— 

Through  the  long  Summer  day  no  sound 
Save  of  the  fluttering  step  of  the  cool  West  Wind 
Blowing  off  Lofoten  and  the  dome 
Of  Yaugekallan  white  with  Summer  snow 
Many  a  saline  liquid  league  away ; 

Only  the  salt  breath  of  the  glittering  main 
Round  the  hollow  ledges  roaring 
Or  faintly  heard  through  the  short  Summer  night 
Stirring  the  thin,leaves  of  the  stunted  birch. 

Loftily  moving  the  rough  ^  i 

Rigid  branches  of  the  Norway  Spruce. 

Daring  little  Blue  Throat,  curious  little  Blue  Throat, 
Much  I  marvel  what  pilot  cunning. 

Captain  infallible — 

Doing  what  Columbus  could  not  do. 

What  Plato,  Kant,  Spinoza  and  the  rest 
Could  never  understand— 

What  spirit  or  god 

On  a  throne 

In  that  little  brain 

Sits  serenely  looking  out 

At  those  two  windows,  the  eyes. 

On  the  earth  and  sky. 

The  rivers  and  savage  mountains, 

Hamlets  and  cities  resounding 

And  the  long  tortuous  thundering  line  of  shore. 

Exactly  measuring  all. 

Missing  not  the  smallest  iota. 

O  now  I  surely  know  where  in  my  dreams 
Last  I  saw  you. 

Serious  little  Blue  Throat,  vagabond  Blue  Throat. 

Six  dreary  months 

Winter  ravaged  the  Northern  mountains. 

And  the  solid  snow 
Above  the  tangled  moss  you  love 
Glittered  keen  and  white 
In  the  white  Arctic  moon. 

Through  five  thousand  miles 

Of  drifting,  scudding  sea-fog  then  I  saw  you 

Contented  there  in  Upper  Egypt ; 

On  a  battered  sphynx 

In  El  Uksur  I  saw  you  sitting 

Through  El  Uksur’s  haunted  shadows  flitting 

And  the  acacia  groves  of  Upper  Egypt ; 

Saw  you  far  up  the  holy  Nile  ^ 

Dipping  your  wing  in  the  cataracts  of  tbe  Nile,  > 
In  the  Nubian  tamifrisk  and  orange  tree  . 

Chirping,  starting  on  your  night-perch  .A 

When  the  lion’s  midnight  anger  volleyed  by. 

I  saw  you  restless 

Tipping  your  head,  shaking  your  wings. 

Turning  about. 

Heard  your  querulous  note ; 

Quickly  I  divined  all  your  trouble. 

All  the  meaning  of  your  uneasy  ways. 

A  resistless  call, 

A  voice  far  off  had  sounded  to  you,  Come, 

The  waters  leap  white  over  the  rock, 

Down  the  narrow  vale  the  waters  shout  and  sing. 
Ready  is  your  food  in  all  the  wilds. 

Above  the  pools  the  insects  swarm  and  flash. 

Berries  luscious,  purple,  scarlet,  wait  you 
In  their  blossoms  by  a  thousand  crags. 

And  in  that  voice  a  sound 

Of  winds  in  p'nes  and  leaves  of  stunted  birches. 

Blowing  up,  fresh,  steady,  jubilant 

From  the  blue  meadows  of  the  cool  salt  sea. 

I  saw  you  delaying  not,  * 

But  northward  like  an  arrow  shooting; 

Down  the  sacred  Nile  swift,  swift  > 

You  sped ;  you  saw  the  Pyramids, 

Saw  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Damietta, 

You  heard  tbe  muezzin  call ; 

To  you  the  great  Mediterranean 
Opened  its  cerulean,  windy  gates 
To  let  you  pass. 

Over  Smyrna,  Constantinople, 

Over  Roumania,  Moldavia, 

Up  the  Dniester,  down  the  Vistula, 

Over  Pomerania,  over  the  dashing  Baltic, 

Up  the  Baltic’s  western  shore  swift,  swift,  swift  1 

The  goal  won,  the  miracle  done ; 

See  you,  once  more  the  vast. 

Almost  perpendicular  walls. 

Untravelled,  inexorable  wilds 

Of  the  Northern  Scandinavian  mountains ; 

Tbe  innumerable,  bumming  insects; 

Berries,  scarlet,  purple,  luscious 
In  their  blossoms  by  a  thousand  cliffs. 

See  them  filling  all  the  hollow  vales ; — 

The  sweet  breezes,  the  delicious  dews ; 

The  long,  aromatic  moss-tangles 
Fit  to  be  pressed  by  the  tender  sides, 

Tender  limbs  of  unfledged  birds.  « 

But  who  in  that  little  brain 
On  a  throne  ^ 

Imperturbably  sits 

Looking  out  at  those  windows  the  eyes,  . 

Over  the  earth  and  the  sky  ? 

Instinct  ?  We  have  had  enough  of  instinct. 

And  more  than  enough. 

Eyesight  ?  What  1  Think  you  eyesight  can  avail 
When  half  the  route  sees  blackest  night 
Involve  tbe  sky,  the  mountains  and  the  shore  ' 

No  compass,  moon,  nor  any  faintest  star. 

Yet  error  not  so  much  as  one  hand-breadth. 

Not  an  hour’s  delay  1 

O  I  believe  this  is  divine  as  much  as  anything  is  divine. 

T.  Hehpstbzd. 


LINE  AND  PRECEPT.  r 

The  realization  of  God’s  presence  is  the  one 
sovereign  remedy  against  temptation.  It  ,is  that 
which  sustains  us,  consoles  us,  and  calms  us. 

Prayer  is  so  mighty  an  instrument  that’no  one 
ever  thoroughly  mastered  all  its  keys.  They 
sweep  along  the  infinite  scale  of  man’s  wanjts  and 
of  God’s  goodness. 


Many  seem  to  think  that  to  be  a  believer  is  to 
have  certain  feelings  and  experiences,  forgetting 
all  the  time  that  these  are  but  the  fiowers,  and 
that  the  fruit  must  follow. 

We  believe  that  the  all-conquering  Chfist  has 
just  begun  His  victorious  march ;  that  th!e  glori¬ 
ous  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  with  unpa^lleled 
sweep  of  power  is  to  overspread  the  earth ;  that 
the  ages  that  are  past  are  as  nothing  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  ages  which  are  to  come,  wjben  from 
tbe  east  and  west  and  north  and  south  the!  trophies 
of  grace  shall  be  gathered,  and  “  Tbe  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  thp  waters 
cover  the  sea,”  and  the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  His  glory.  Brethren,  let  us  bestir  iburselves, 
and  put  forth  all  the  manhood  in  us  to  swell  the 
majority  which  shall  ultimately  make  all  the  uni¬ 
verse  ring  with  the  triumphant  shout— /‘Alleluia  I 
for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth  J’ 


LiOBTO  ISI^ASTD  PRBSBYTSRT. 

The  September  meeting  was  held  in  Sag  Harboi 
where  tbe  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  people  wer 
as  genial  and  abundant  as  the  welcome  rain  which  fe 
throughout  the  two  days  of  the  sessions.  There  wet 
several  new  features  in  the  proceeding;8.  The  new  coi 
gregation  at  the  Springs,  in  its  new  chapel,  was  repor 
ed  as  full  of  life  and  vigor. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Shiland  was,  at  his  own  rt 
quest,  released  from  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  ( 
Southampton,  where  his  ministry  has  been  eminentl 
fruitful  for  thirteen  years  past.  The  church  will  lx 
come  vacant  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  November.  D 
Shiland  will  go  to  Brooklyn.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Dod 
asked  and  obtained  leave  for  a  transfer  to  the  Presbj 
tery  of  New  York,  where  he  is  ministering,  with  th 
prospect  of  gathering  a  new  church  farther  up-towi 
and  farther  east,  than  the  principal  churches.  Th 
Rev.  James  M.  Simonton  was,  at  his  own  request,  tiani 
ferred  to  the  Presbytery  of  Northumberland,  in  ord( 
to  become  the  pastor  of  the  Grove  Church  of  Danvill 
Penn. 

The  careful  and  elaborate  papers  and  the  free  disciu 
sions  in  the  Sabbath-school  Institute,  were  remarkabl 
lively  and  practical.  The  devotional  services  througl 
out  were  earnest  and  hearty.  The  reports  from  th 
churches  showed  that  they  were  generally  prosperous 

Report  was  made  of  the  formatien  of  tbe  Woman 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbj 
tory  of  Long  Island.  Iis  object  is  to  promote  the  wor 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  in  cooperation  wit 
similar  Societies  of  the  several  Presbyteries  of  tl 
Synod  of  New  York.  Its  officers  are:  President,  Mif 
Amelia  Smith  (Longwood,  Yapbank  P.  0.) ;  Vice-Prei 
idents,  Mrs.  P.  R.  Reilly  (Brldgehampton),  Mrs.  E.  i 
.Huntting  (Southampton),  Miss  Mary  Hubbard  Howe 
(Quogue) ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Whi 
aker  (Southold) ;  Recording  Secretary  and  Treasure 
Miss  Sara  J.  Adams  (Greenport).  This  Society  wt 
unanimously  commended  by  the  Presbytery.  It  d( 
sires  to  encourage  and  aid  an  Auxiliary  ^ciety  in  oac 
congregation  of  the  Presbytery,  and  to  welcome  at  i 
annual  meeting  in  the  month  of  March  two  delegate 
from  each  Auxiliary  Society. 

VINCBJVNKS  PRBSBYTBRY 

Held  its  Fall  meeting  at  Petersburg,  Ind.  Rev.  Se« 
ard  M.  Dodge  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Rev.  Alonz 
M.  Dawson  temporary  clerk.  Licentiate  James  Y 
Skinner  was  received  under  care  of  Presbytery  by  coi 
tificate  from  the  Presbytery  of  Ebenezer.  Rev.  Rolan 
Brent  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  to  unite  wit 
the  Presbytery  of  Transylvania.  The  pastoral  relatio 
existing  between  Rev.  A.  M.  Dawson  and  the  Evans 
ville  First-avenue  Church,  was  dissolved  at  his  reques 
the  church  uniting  in  the  same,  after  which  brothe 
Dawson,  by  his  own  request,  was  dismissed  to  unit 
j  with  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati.  Rev.  David  Vai 
I  Dyke  having  accepted  the  call  to  the  Petersburg  Church 
was  duly  installed  as  its  pastor.  Licentiates  James  W 
Skinner  and  Joseph  Reed  were  ordained  by  prayer  an( 
laying  on  of  hands  of  Presbytery— brother  Skinner  a, 
an  evangelist  to  labor  ns  a  missionary,  and  brothe 
Reed  as  pastor  of  the  Indiana  Church.  The  time  fo 
bis  installation  was  fixed  for  the  30th  inst.  The  Com 
mission  appointed  to  conduct  the  services  consist  o 
Revs.  S.  R.  Alexander,  David  Van  Dyke,  and  R.  E 
Hawley. 

The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  held  their  annua 
meeting.  The  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Drew,  read  the  re 
port  to  Presbytery,  which  was  accepted  and  approved. 

Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at  Vincennes  on  th' 
24th  inst.  Blackfobd  Conoit,  Stated  Clerk. 

Torre  Haute,  Ind.,  Sept.  19th,  1883. 

CAYUGA  PRBSBYTBRY 

Met  at  Fair  Haven  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  18th,  at  2  P.  M 
and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  from  the  retiring  Mod| 
erator.  Prof.  Willis  J,  Beecher,  D.D.,  on  “  The  Law  o 
Christian  Liberty  and  its  Limitations.”  Rev.  Ova  H 
Seymour  was  chosen  Moderator.  J.  Perry  Beaver,  Wm 
H.  Tracy,  Newton  L.  Reed,  licentiates  and  members  o 
the  last  class  of  Auburn  Seminary,  were  dismissed  re 
spectively  to  the  Presbyteries  of  Columbia,  Chemung 
and  Hudson,  that  they  might  accept  calls  which  the 
have  received  to  churches  within  these  Presbyteries 
Rev.  William  Aikman,  D.D.,  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres 
bytery  of  West  Jersey,  and  Rev.  Joel  8.  Jewell  to  th 
Central  Congregational  Conference  of  Minnesota.  Th 
Assembly’s  Overture  on  reduced  representation  wa 
Ymanlmously  adopted. 

A  most  interesting  Home  Mission  meettag  yrms  h 
on  Tuesday  evening.  The  First  Church  of  Genoa 
.Slug’s  Ferry,  and  the  church  of  Springport  at  Unk 
Springs,  respectively  extended  calls  to  William  8.  J 
rome  and  William  A.  Service,  members 'of  the  last  class 
of  Auburn  Seminary,  which  were  accepted  by  them. 
They  were  examined  with  a  view  to  ordination,  and  the 
examinations  were  sustained.  It  was  arranged  to  or¬ 
dain  and  install  Mr.  Service  at  Union  Springs  on  Oct. 
2d,  and  Mr.  Jerome  at  King’s  Ferry  on  Oct.  3d. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  proper 
celebration  by  the  Presbytery  and  churches  within  its 
bounds  of  the  approaching  four-hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Luther’s  birth. 

The  Committee  on  the  Endowment  of  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege  reported  that  the  collections  taken  in  the  churches 
within  our  bounds,  had  amounted  to  $1,069,  in  addition 
to  previous  personal  subscriptions. 

A  plan  was  devised  by  which  stated  preaching  services 
would  be  secured  in  the  future  to  our  feeble  churches. 

Sennett  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  next  meeting. 
Adjourned  to  meet  at  Union  Springs  Oct.  2d,  at  7:30 
P.  M.  ‘ _  8.  C. 

KBARNBY  PRB8BYTBRY 

Met  at  North  Platte,  Sept.  11th.  The  Rev.  L.  T.  Bur¬ 
bank  was  elected  moderator.  The  following  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  received :  Rev.  Geo.  Williams  from  the  Omaha 
Presbytery,  Rev.  J.  D.  Kerr  from  the  Presbytery  of  Erie, 
Rev.  T.  J.  Milford,  D.D.,  from  the  Presbytery  of  St. 
Clalrsville,  Rev.  John  Huston  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Platte,  Rev.  A.  Doremus  from  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  Rev.  Chas.  Slock  from  the  North  Illinois 
Conference  of  the  Protestant  Methodist  Church.  Let¬ 
ters  of  dismission  were  granted  to  Revs.  J.  H.  Burlison, 
H.  A.  McLean,  John  Branch,  and  C.  Smith.  J.  A.  Lewes, 
licentiate,  was  examined  and  ordained  to  the  full  work 
of  the  Gospel  ministry.  The  Presbyterian  church  of 
Kearney  extended  a  call  lo  Rev.  J.  D.  Kerr,  which  was 
accepted,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  installation 
of  Brother  Kerr.  Five  new  church  organizations  were 
reported  by  the  Synodical  missionary.  Reports  from 
different  parts  of  the  field  indicate  a  very  gratifying 
and  hopeful  condition  of  Church  work  within  the 
bounds  of  Presbytery.  St.  Paul  was  chosen  as  the 
the  place  for  the  Spring  meeting. 

Fbed.  Johnston,  Stated  Clerk. 


A  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  FAMILT. 

[From  the  Presbyterian  Banner,  September  19.] 

A  lady  and  her  son  and  daughter  came  to  the 
vicinity  of  this  city  a  few  days  ago,  visited  some 
relatives,  and  then  passed  on  to  China,  where 
they  are  to  engage  in  foreign  mission  work.  The 
connection  of  the  family  of  which  these  are  a  part 
with  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the 
world,  is  so  remarkable  as  to  merit  particular 
notice. 

Many  years  ago  a  child  was  born  in  Scotland 
who  received  the  name  Walter  Lowrie.  After¬ 
wards  the  father  and  his  family  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  at  length  found  their  way  to  Butler  coun¬ 
ty,  Pa.,  then  only  sparsely  settled,  where  they 
made  their  home.  In  1805  Rev.  John  MePherrin, 
a  man  of  acknowledged  ability,  and  superior  in 
learning  to  most  of  the  ministers  in  this  region  at 
that  time,  who  had  been  a  remarkably  successful 
pastor  in  Westmoreland  county.  Pa.,  and  had 
taught  a  class  of  young  men,  most  of  whom  be¬ 
came  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  removed  to  Butler 
county,  where  he  preached  to  several  congrega¬ 
tions  and  founded  the  qhurch  of  Butler.  In  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  Walter  Lowrie  married  the  daughter 
of  Rev.  John  MePherrin,  and  afterwards  became 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States  and  then  Clerk  of 
the  Senate.  In  the  painting  of  the  reply  of  Dan¬ 
iel  Webster  to  Hayne  in  Faneull  Hall,  Boston,  the 
face  of  Mr.  Lowrie  appears  prominently. 

When  the  late  Rev.  Elisha  P.  Swift,  D.D.,  was 
^pointed  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Western 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  located  in  this  city, 
Hon.  Walter  Lowrie  sent  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
a  draft  for  one  thousand  dollars  to  pay  the  salary. 
This  was  the  first  contribution  of  so  large  an 
amount  to  the  Society  which  became  tbe  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States.  Though  his  salary  as  Clerk  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  six  thousand 
dollars,  be  relinquished  it  to  accept  one  only  one- 
fourth  as  lar^  when  he  was  elected  Secretary  of 
the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society  upon  the 
retirement  of  Rev.  Dr.  Swift.  When  this  Society 
was  adopted  by  the  whole  Church,  and  New  York 
was  made  its  headquarters,  he  was  transferred 
along  with  it,  and  continued  in  its  service  until  he 
was  call^  away  by  the  Master,  after  he  had  lived 
more  than  fourscore  years. 

It  wai  apiHiiuted  that  his  own  family  should  be 
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readers  of  Thi  New  York  EvakobIiIst  In  partio-  pastors  of  Elmira;  the  trustees  of  Hamilton  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  decided  that 
ular  will  remember  with  plewure  and  gratitude  College  were  also  represented,  and  Auburn  it  is  impracticable  to  send  an  expedition  to  the 
thouffluh’maTlyra^T^’Xa^'s  1idilncS*”leil  Seminary  by  many  of  its  graduates.  We  ob-  relief  of  Lieut.  Greeley  and  his  party  this  sea- 
whlch  he  expressed  In  the  “  Letters  from  Central  serve  that  the  District  Conference  of  Method-  son.  As  nothing  has  been  heard  from  the  party 


iHdtfsUrs  ati9  Cl)urcj^e0o 

NEW  YOEK. 

Nbw  York.— The  Rev.  Nicholas  BJerrlng  has 


ers  In  Elmirs  have  had  greater  cause  to  be  grate-  ucieavoiuouv  uao  oidu  hyiub,  aim  a  luuiui  uas  come  inrougn  r  uLTON.— The  Presbytery  or  Syracuse  meiaepi. 

ful  for  his  timely  aid  than  the  editors  and  report-  ken  by  the  Session  and  Trustees  of  the  First  maux  sources  that  Lieutenant  Greeley  is  dead.  17th,  In  Fulton,  In  the  new,  beautiful,  and  conven¬ 
ers  of  The  Advertiser,  past  and  present.  But  Church — which  we  shall  grive  another  week.  There  may  be  no  truth  in  the  rumor;  but  it  is  |ont  chur^  erected  since  the  old  one  wiw  burned 

na^‘lnthI“;j3o^a£^whlJhh!fco51^^  Steps  are^ing  taken  for  the  holding  of  a  me-  true  that  Nordenskjold's  expedition  into  the  Jr.  and  h?s®hoSSfpS?fe.’give 


nal  In  the  espousal  of  a  cause  which  he  considered  ®  « — -  v.  .  /C - °  v-v.  jor,  ana  nis  hospitable  people,  gave  the  presoyie- 

just  and  right,  he  never  hesitated  to  criticise  it  in  niorial  service  in  Elmira.  heart  of  Greenland  has  penetrated  224  miles  ly  delightful  enteriainraent  In  their  homes  and  In 

the  pursuit  of  any  course  that  seemed  to  him  Inland,  and  reached  a  point  7,000  feet  above  commodious  and  well-arranged  parlors  of  the 

steadfast  friends,  they  sometimes  differed  Bad-  All  who  are  familiar  with  the  Berkshire  Hills  ^  \  DujTee  was  chosen  moderator.  Elder  John  O. 

Ically  as  to  certain  means  of  accomplishing  the  the  villaae  of  Groat  Harrinirton  which  is  direction,  and  the  accumulated  ex-  Benedict  of  Fulton  was  elected  a  Commissioner  td 

same  good  purpose.  Hence  It  Is  not  strange  that  ,  ♦  ♦  ^  au  sak  ifo  perience  of  the  various  efforts  to  explore  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  for  three  years, 

even  so  strong  a  controversialist  as  Mr.  Falrman  pleasant  to  the  eye  with  its  broad  street  teaches  the  follv  of  rlskinir  more  Warner  Fobes  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres- 

should  be  on  record  as  saying  “I  never  met  the  lined  with  elms.  The  Congregational  church,  ,,  ,  ’  .  e  lolly  of  rlsKing  m  e  bytery  of  Puget  Sound.  The  overture  of  the  Gen- 

man  that  I  dreaded  more  in  controversy  than  I  the  oldest  church  In  the  town,  has  a  venerable  I,,®®  squandering  more  treasure  in  expe-  eral  Assembly,  to  amend  -Section  2  of  Chap.  xll. 
did  Dr.  Knox.”  Men  less  honorable  and  upright  hiatorv  r<Aa/.hintr  hnok  a  ^^Hod  before  the  ditions  which  result  in  nothing  but  suffering  of  the  Form  of  Government.”  was  answered  In  the 
have  had  abundant  occasion  to  express  a  like  sea-  i  a  ^  if  effied  Uo  and  privation  to  all  engaged  in  them,  and  a®gatlve.  The  Fourth  Church  of  Syracuse  was 

tlment  with  doubled  emphasis  concerning  their  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  it  settled  its  ^  a  There  are  enonoh  other  and  as  the  place  of  the  next  stated  meeting, 

relations  with  Dr.  Knox.  first  minister,  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  was  pas-  J 'whieb  Buffalo.— We  understand  on  the  best  author- 

If  ever  a  man  was  gifted  with  complete  courage  tor  in  Great  Barrington,  while  Jonathan  Ed-  wnich  heroism  can  be  display-  jjy  ^^at  the  statement  that  Rev.  James  McLeod 

of  convictions,  he  was.  And  the  strength  and  wards  wa«  naatorof  thpohiirch  in  theneiffhhor-  ®d,  than  in  useless  expeditions  of  discovery  in  is  about  to  resign  his  pastoral  relation  with  the 
bravery  of  his  character  was  all  the  more  clearly  a  region  where  there  is  nothing  worth  discov-  Central  Church,  Is  incorrect.  A  multitude  of  our 

marked,  in  view  of  his  almost  constantly  waning  ing  town  of  Stockbridge.  The  two  often  took  »  readers  have  pleasant  recollectionsof  him  and  his 

physical  powera  during  his  last  few  years  of  life,  counsel  together  on  the  great  themes  of  divin-  ,  nave  no  rigni  to  risK  me  anu  people  as  the  hospitable  entertainers  of  the  Gen- 

Probably  few  of  all  those  who  knew  him  well  be-  jty,  Hopkins,  though  less  distinguished  than  ®uch  foolhardy  undertakings.  eral  Assembly  of  1881.  Dr.  McLeod  attended  the 

gan  to  realize  the  degree  of  courage  and  perse-  wJwarda  Rtill  had  a  irreaf  reniitotioTi  amontr  tu-o.  *  au  m  •  ia  sessions  of  the  Saratoga  Assembly  of  this  year, 

verance  he  was  compelled  to  exercise  durit)g  the  J  among  The  probability  that  the  Tonquin  difficulty  felt  a  personal  satisfaction  when  Dr.  Hatfield 

past  year,  when,  all  worn  out  and  enfeebled  in  the  theologians  of  his  day,  being  the  author  of  will  be  soon  amicably  adjusted,  through  the  was  chosen  to  preside  over  its  deliberations, 
frame,  he  refused  to  lay  aside  the  armor  of  the  what  was  commonly  known  as  the  Hopkinsian  friendly  mediation  of  England,  has  increased  Wolcott.— This  congregation  are  rejoicing  that 

l“  ”1  “Tk  ’'itWn  a  tew  days.  It  has  become  thy  wilKVmc,“*A  tLmKlf  hKot 

lived  upon  his  will  and  courage  for  the  last  year,”  h®  has  had  a  long  line  of  worthy  successors,  evident  that  the  French  Government  and  peo-  bLn^oS  hfm^t  Glol^era^lto ^ut  ^he  h^d 
said  one  last  evening  who  bad  been  most  intimat^  Last  year  the  church  had  the  misfortune  to  pie  are  decidedly  opposed  to  a  war  with  China ;  received  overtures  from  there  which  made  it  for 
ly  associated  with  Dr.  Knox.  *■  lose  its  house  of  worship  by  fire— a  calamity  they  understand  that  their  interests  are  in  Eu-  his  temporal  advantage  to  entertain.  This  led  to 

In  behalf  of  the  readers  of  The  Evakgelwt,  which  it  would  have  been  a  very  laborious  task  rope,  not  in  remote  Asiatic  regions,  whose  pos-  action  by  the  good  people  here  as  induced 

and  for  ourselves  personally,  we  acknowledge  to  repair  but  for  the  munificence  of  a  lady  session  would  scarcely  pay  if  secured  on  pacific  “B  thoughte  of  living  them.  His 

our  much  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Knox.  His  pen  who— bearingthe  name  of  Hopkins,  and  claim-  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suppressed  great™ blessed^ln^^ail^^pects.  A  net^and^bea^U 
has  impressed  many  a  truth  in  these  colunvns  ing  kindred  through  her  husband  (the  late  hatred  of  foreigners,  once  so  active  and  power-  ful  church  edifice,  costing  some  $21,000,  was  ded- 
which  will  abide  and  do  good,  we  trust,  for  Mark  Hopkins  of  San  Francisco)  with  the  il-  ful  in  China,  has  broken  out  afresh,  and  threat-  Icated  last  February,  without  a  dollar  pf  indebt- 
years  to  come.  The  communications  of  no  wri-  lustrious  divine  of  the  last  century ;  and  also  ens  to  involve  the  Chinese  Government  in  diffl-  hw  been  made 

ter  in  the  ranks  of  our  ministry  were  read  with  from  her  affection  for  the  good  old  town  on  ac-  culties.  Since  the  outbreak  in  Canton,  all  the  labore  ar™  charaKzed  b/SsS  splrltuairty 
more  eagerness  and  respeet  than  those  of  the  count  of  its  associations  with  early  days,  and  foreign  residents  have  been  in  fear  of  a  worse  and  vigor.  He  possesses  the  confidence  and  affec- 
Elmira  pastor.  He  ever  wrote  with  a  purpose,  with  the  beloved  dead,  the  fragrance  of  whose  riot,  and  have  begged  their  respective  Govern-  Bon  not  only  of  his  entire  charge,  but  also  of  the 
and  was  sure  with  mingled  weight  and  wit,  to  memory  still  lingers  in  the  family  home— has  ments  to  interfere  for  their  protection.  The  at  large. 

^rry  the  reader’s  interest  and  judgment.  The  made  it  her  Summer  resort,  and  now  in  the  Chinese  troops  recently  stationed  onthefron-  it  was^otorto^ou^SJ  Thf  mfnse ‘wh^^^^ 
foregoing  from  our  secular  contemporary  is  by  time  of  need  came  forward  most  generously  tiers  of  Tonquin,  are  deserting  in  large  num-  heretofore  been  owned  by  individual’ members  of 
no  means  a  too  fiattering  estimate  of  his  pow-  to  help  the  church,  not  only  to  replace  its  old  bers  to  the  Black  Flags,  as  they  call  a  band  of  the  church,  and. to  expend  a  sufficient  sum  upon  it 
ers  and  infiuence.  meeting-house,  but  to  build  a  church  far  more  lawless  adventurers  composed  largely  of  Chi-  put  it  in  complete  repair. 

The  people  of  his  charge  and  the  citizens  beautiful  than  before,  so  that  “the  glory  of  nese  and  half-breeds;  and  new  trouble  from  Napl^.— The  young  ladies  Bible  class  present- 
generally  had  come  to  know  his  value.  ^  the  latter  house  greatly  excelleth  the  former.”  this  source  is  imminent.  These  circumstances  ^atout  bool  A 
own  congregation  regarded  him  with  botp  Not  only  so,  but  sha  has  built  entirely  at  her  own  render  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  peace  highly  appreciated. 

pride  and  reverence,  and  it  is  to  be  ^id  to  expense  the  parsonage,  which  is  not  exactly  after  be  concluded  before  any  new  outbreak  increas-  The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  Valley  at  Jtheir 
their  honor,  sought  to  lessen  his  anxieties  and  the  usual  style  of  the  New  England  manse.  Her  es  the  difficulty.  The  French  made  a  mistake  meeting  last  week  received  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ingleby 
render  his  labors  as  light  as  possible.  His  last  adopted  son,  Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins  of  San  in  pushing  their  troops  to  the  Red  River,  and  ^•*®  ^'■®®  Methodist  Church, 
sermon  in  that  pulpit  and  to  those  he  so  great-  Francisco,  gave  the  organ,  at  a  cost  of  thirty-  the  sooner  they  escape  their  unfortunate  pre-  „ 

ly  loved  was  on  the  last  Sunday  in  June.  One  five  thousand  dollars.  On  Friday  last  their  dicament,  the  less  will  they  lose.  It  is  to  be  Si  modSor,  and  Rev  W.’ A.' 
who  listened  to  it  writes  us  that  it  will  be  long  beautiful  church  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  hoped  this  experience  will  teach  them  that  a  porary  clerk.  Rev.  J.  A.  Kellogg  was  received  on 
remembered.  “Its  theme  was  ‘Faithfulness,’  of  Almighty  God.  As  was  fitting,  the  pastor  Republic  has  no  business  to  engage  in  foreign  certificate  from  the  Congregational  Association  of 
as  drawn  from  Hebrew  iii.  2,  ‘  Who  was  faith-  invited  one  bearing  the  name  of  Hopkins,  to  conquests.  Its  glory  lies  in  promoting  the  «’  was  chosen 

ful  to  him  that  appointed  him.’  The  discourse  which  he  has  given  greatly  increased  honor,  welfare  and  progress  of  its  own  people,  not  in  of  T^ee  years.  ^ Committees™  f” neighboring  pg™ 
was  a  marked  one,  the  Doctor  speaking,  as  has  President  Hopkins  of  Williams  College,  to  subduing  those  of  other  countries.  tors  and  elders  were  appointed  to  visit  the  church- 

been  of  late  his  custom,  without  notes.  The  preach  on  the  occasion  The  sermon  which  -  Willet,  Virgil,  and  Apalachin,  and  were  di¬ 
testimony  he  bore  of  the  faithfulness  of  his  was  a  vindication  of  religious  faith  and  wor-  A  P.  Putnam,  D  D.,  of  Brooklyn  is  a  rect^,  by  visitation  ^ 

people  to  him  for  the  lm,t  fout^p  years,  WM  ship  against  the  skeptical  philosophy  of  the  y.t'TeTflm  a  fh“  LTgoros:' eltoX 

very  touching.  As  a  curious  circumstance,  it  day,  showed  all  his  vigor  and  clearness  of  na®  JUS'  r^urneu  irom  a  visit  to  Europe,  preaching  of  the  Word.  The  overture  on  repre¬ 
may  be  noted  that  the  selection  by  the  choir  mind,  and  was  listened  to  with  the  closest  at-  while  in  England  he  gave  an  address  in  sentatlon  sent  down  by  the  General  Assembly,  was 


for  a  voluntary  after  the  collection,  was  the  tention  by  the  audience  which  crowded  the  anything  but  cheering  terms  of  the  condition  “"“Sl^warcSlt^d 

funeral  hymn,  beginning ‘Beyond  the  smiling  church.  In  closing,  he  referred  to  the  first  and  prospects  of  Unitarianism  in  this  country.  J J/el and 

and  the  weeping.’  It  gave  the  impression  to  pastor.  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  his  great-uncle,  B;®  was  called  to  task  for  his  misdemeanor  on  curing  increased  spiritual  life  in  all  our  churches, 

the  large  congregation  that  Dr.  Knox  had  noting  th6  remarkable  fact  that  the  life  of  that  •'®turn,  but  his  critics  found  that  instead  of  The  Sunday-school  Institute,  which  was  held  Wed- 

been  conducting  his  own  funeral  services,  as  patriarch  “  overlapiied  ”  his  own  by  two  years,  loll^^loldulted^wllhllLt^^^^ 


WILLIAM  EATON  KNOX, 


has  turned  out  to  be  the  case.”'  and  that  the  two  lives  together  numbered  one 

Several  of  the  copresbyters  of  Dr.  Knox  hundred  and  sixty-three  years ! 
write  to  us  in  loving  admiration  of  him,  but  — — — 

we  have  only  space  this  week  for  the  following  r.ik¥rr/ki»¥*¥  v/kmi; 

from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt,  late  of  EDITORIAL  NOTE 

Chemung  Presbytery :  I>r.  Elbert  S.  Porter,  one  o 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


meekly  submitting  to  correction,  he  was  of  the  nesday  evening  and  Thursday  forenoon  and  after¬ 
same  opinion  still,  and  prepared  to  maintain  it  f 
...  .,  tn  j  ,1.  It  to  all  in  attendance.  The  presence  and  help  of 

with  quite  solid  reasons.  Last  Sunday  week  he  Rev.  Dr.  Worden,  superintendent  of  our  Sunday- 
explained  his  position  at  length,  showing  how  school  work,  were  especially  stimulating  and  val- 
the  Unitarian  body  had  slid  away  from  its  old  eable.  The  good  people  of  McGrawville  were 


foundation  into  rationalism  and  other  base- 


The  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Elmira  (Dr.  Knox)  died  on  Monday  of  last 
week.  Sept.  17th,  at  Blue  Mountain  Lake  in 
the  Adirondacks,  whither  he  went  late  in  June 
for  his  health.  Dr.  Knox  has  been  an  almost  all  the  Interests  c 

life-long  invahd.  For  many  months-even  ^^rld.  He  was  a  born 


hemung  Presbytery :  Er.  Elbert  S.  Porter,  one  of  the  oldest  in  less  speculations.  The  old  faith  is  gone  even 

No  man  has  filled  a  larger  place  in  Central  and  point  of  service  and  most  prospered  of  Brook-  where  the  old  form  of  words  is  retained.  Dr. 


untiring  in  their  attention  to  the  comfort  and 
needs  of  members  of  Presbytery  and  the  Institute. 

STATED  CLERK. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester. — There  was  an  at- 


affairs,  and  around  the  regard  him  otherwise  than  a  man  yet  in  full  revival  of  the  ism  as  it  was  taught  by  the  chosen  his  successor,  and  showed  ap( 
rAtrength.  His  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  cler-  elders.  But  this  reaction  has  been  predicted  ! 


ecial  aptness 


years-he  has  seemed  to  live  chiefly  by  the  taken  a  firet  place  in  any  sphere  of  life.  His  mind  k  t  t  ,  tiTa  lnH  a  letter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Pueblo,  and  Revs.  A^ _ 

force  oi  his  indomitable  will,  preaching  and  waa  of  untwani  grasp,  and  wok  a  strong  and  broad  gy  of  the  good  old  Dutch  Church  has  been  long  time  and  again  for  many  years,  and  seems  to  a.  Wood,  D.D.,  and  Silas  McKinny  were  receiv^ 
enim.iHn£r  in  nnAtoral  diitiea  when  most  men  ®^  every  subject  to  which  he  gave  attention,  /and  arduous.  The  pulpit  has  been  Dr.  Portqr’s  be  less  likely  to  come  now  than  ever.  In  fact  from  the  Presbytery  of  Lyons.  Evan  R.  Evans,  a 


[is  heart  reached  out  to  a  united  and  unlvejsB&i,  4ile-loag  place  of  power,  and  in  this  relation  there  is  precious  little  left  to  react.  Many  of  licentiate  of  the  PresbyterjS  of  New  Brunswick, 

hurch,  and  that  not  far  distant.  In  some  re-  ^  ,  wisdom  and  weight  in  Church  the  Unitarians  are  most  estimable  people,  but  successor  to  the  venerable  Rev.  Thomw  AlU 

noota  wnrirnnw  nor.  wharA  hA  Iaavaa  hia  HniMi.1  “a»a.  co  w  aaiwu  vaa  nAouvrui  caiva  t,a.i|,aav  aaa  v.iaauaa.aa  a'  r  »  jjgu  over  the  Spsrta  ohui’ches,  was  received  and 


engaging  in  pastoral  duties  when  most  men 
would  have  felt  compelled  to  entirely  desist 

from  work.  Interested  in  his  own  ^shurch.ah-J  spects,  we^know  not  where  he  leavAS  his  equal.  aixu  xn  v^nuion  v,^a_ac.,ao  „a«^^  churches,  was  received  and 

in  religious  and  secular  affairs  generally  and  Be  had  lb’s  boldness  and  courage  of  old  John  Knox  councils,  he  is  known  to  all  his  denomination,  they  are  so  remote  from  the  old  landmarks  examined  for  ordination,  which  is  to  take  place 

wnnt^  ntirnir  bin  minri  frAAiv  1  1  It  himself,  and  Ills  Zeal  was  mixed  With  wisdoui,  SO  We  of  the  Religious  Press,  however,  have  pleas-  of  faith,  and  have  so  little  realization  of  what  Oct.  2d.  The  standing  committees  made  their 

wont  TO  speaK  ms  minu  ireeiy  in  puipit,  press,  that  ne  wasnever  destructive  except  that  he  might  ant  and  admiring  recollections  of  him  as  for  we  mean  by  Christianity,  that  anything  like  a  annual  reports,  and  were  reappointed  with  very 

presbytery,  and  social  circle,  he  has  really  be  constructive.  All  who  knew  him  will  iiear  wit-  .  *  ,  s  j  j  au  i  little  change.  The  assessment  of  the  churches 

lived  a  long  and  very  influential  life,  albeit  n^a®  to  his  utter  fearlessness  in  promoting  the  ®®“®  seventeen  years  he  presided  over  the  col-  overy  on  their  part  is  quite  ou  of  the  ques-  eight  cents  per  member.  The  overture  to  re¬ 
now  dying  in  the  sixtv-third  year  of  his  age  Eew  men  like  him  would  dare  to  attack  umns  of  the  Christian  Intelligencer.  Holding  tion.  _  duce  the  Assembly  was  discussed,  though  no  one 

/.Bo  ’  ^*'®  wToug  Id  high  places;  and  he  did  not  stop  the  pen  of  a  clear  and  ready  writer,  he  has  mhA  first  nnssAno-Ar  purs  wava  mn  ovav  thA  t®  understand  what  it  was  (the  members 

He  was  a  bom  leader  and  champion,  and  every  short  of  victory.  His  was  the  courage  of  recti-  done  grand  service  in  this  relation  as  well  as  ^“®  ^®’^®  ®J®^  “®  not  having  received  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly), 

good  cause  is  the  poorer  for  his  departure.  tude  born  of  holiness,  which  always  inspired  re-  reiunou,  as  weu  as  Brooklyn  Bridge  on  Monday.  It  has  taken  a  and  answered  in  the  affirmative,  many  declining 

William  Eaton  Knox  (son  of  the  Hon  John  spect  even  in  those  whom  he  opposed.  pastor.  He  now  purposes,  we  believe,  mueh  longer  time  than  was  supposed  would  be  to  vote — more  than  enough  to  turn  the  scale. 

Jay  Knox)  was  bom  in  Knoxboro  Oneida  ^  He  also  had  weapons  which  few  possess,  so  that  to  retire  to  his  pleasant  farm  at  Claverack,  but  required  to  perfect  the  mechanism.  Wisely  the  Fr^erick  Probst  was  chosen  a  commissioner  to 

AAiintv  Gpf  1R  laon  Wia  AoriAr  ArAi.t-v.  oroa  k®  wos  oD  antagonist  whom  all  feared,  and  who  not,  we  venture  to  say,  to  rust  there  or  in  any  managers  were  unwilling  to  begin  the  running  Seminary  for  three  years.  On  calling  the 

county,  Oct.  16,  1820.  His  early  youth  was  seldom  found  his  match  ;  yet  he  never  failed  to  wIba  Iaqa  hia  intArent  and  atAU-A  in  affnira  TLa  '''^®f® ®®81“  ^k®  roll  seventeen  of  the  twenty-five  ministers  present 

14a.  I  _  _  A. _ iiA  # _ Ai-..s_i.i _ jA„ _ x  _ 1  WISO  lOSG  U18  lilltl  oWIIlC  III  aUciiro.  XUc  rkf  fraina  linfil  fViA  oi\rtarafiia  ivoa  /iiiifo  naTforvf  4Ka  yv# 


spent  in  that  town,  which  derives  its  name  |  give  others  credit  for  their  sincerity,  and  opposi- 
from  his  honored  ancestors.  He  prepared  for  :  never  interfered  with  bis  personal  friendship. 

*  ^  ■  TT  ^  A.  _A.«.  aaA  a.__.  L.  a.  4..A.A.  aIa.  TVT_ _ 


Wise  lose  nis  interest  ana  staae  in  anairs.  xne  trains  until  the  apparatus  was  quite  perfect,  declared  their  intention  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
burden  and  routine  of  a  great  church  is  heavy.  There  was  no  trouble  on  the  trial,  and  the  trip  Synod.  Before  5  o’clock  Tuesday  afternoon  the 


/w.iia/./>  ir,  r.o..A  oA  „../xiHe  wos  Dot  a  man  of  any  hatreds.  We  never  and  call  for  a  man  who  can  mount  stairs  on  a  was  mado  in  eight  mimiteR  the  ears  running  docket  was  cleared  and  most  of  the  members  were 

_ _ A  AL  ^ !  keard  him  speak  unkindly  of  his  brethren  with  I  run,  and  hence  this  withdrawal,  which  is  evi- 1  „„  „5  /./...i/i  k,.  /i../.i-/.,i  xT/.-Aoff/.^  I  homeward  bound.  The  ladies  provided  supper  al; 


entering  Hamilton  College  at  the  age  of  sixteen  whom  he  differed.  His  wit  sparkled,  and  his  hu-  dentlv  all  hiaown  and  not  hlsnelnlA’s  Doubt  '^® H:®reafter  the  church  Monday  evening,  and  also  dinner  and 

years,  graduated  in  1840.  As  a  student  he  gave  mor  was  irresistible,  while  his  sarcasm  was  terri-  “““>  ““  own  ana  not  nis  people  s.  ^oudi-  j-uq  (^om  6  A.  M.  until  midnight,  supper  on  Tuesday,  thus  facilitating  business  as 

token  of  the  brilliant  and  sterling  intellectual  kle,  and  he  was  always  ready.  His  answer  came  1®®®  i*-  i®  wise,  but  we  who  have  wrought  side  The  utility  of  the  bridge  depends,  however,  well  as  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  their  gucstf . 
ouaUties  which  have  marked  his  active  life  almost  before  another  had  done  speaking.  Those  by  side  with  him  in  another  but  kindred  Church,  very  much  on  the  arrangements  for  rapid  tran-  who  gratefully  appreciated  their  thoughtful  klnd- 
quauties  wnicn  nave  maraea  ms  active  me.  have  been  privileged  to  attend  thealumnce  nan  but  rogret  it  Dr  Porter  retires  with  the  -a  ^  au  ¥»  i  i  -j®  yit-au  i  a*^j  j  ness. 

He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Auburn,  dinners  at  Elmira  College,  will  remember  his  Im-  *  ^  ^  ‘  ’#  u-  ^  i  “.®  sR  on  the  Brooklyn  side.  With  elevated  roads  NEW  JERSEY. 

T¥Ja  a.a>a  /./.aa1/.»a..a  aUa  _ X/aIaa _ _ aa  r,/,rA.i..KoKl/« /././>/l  o.,.!  ui/.  ../../Xin/v./.  .A  «/.  esteom  aofi  lOVO  of  his  people  and  of  a  multi-  liU-f,  thosA  BAAurAd  bv  Vaw  York  AonnAoting  rri.... A-.. 'O'.  A...  T.'D..,',.  »/.A /...  AU/>  lAAU 


His  first  settlement  in  the  ministry  was  at  perturbable  good  humor  and  his  readiness  at  re- 


Watertown.  After  serving  with  special  useful¬ 
ness  there,  he  was  called  nearer  home — to  the 


partee.  His  brethren  in  Presbytery  and  Synod  will  tude  beside, 
also  remember  his  sarcasm,  which  has  not  left  a  q,.  ,  a 

sting  behind.  He  loised  Hamilton  College  and  ■'■k®  twentj 


like  those  secured  by  New  York,  connecting 


ness. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  met  on  the  10th 


directly  with  the  Bridge  cars,  the  growth  of  inst.,  to  act  upon  the  request  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  C. 

ne,,  there,  he  w.»  called  nearer  home-to  the  Stag  toErad?  TeTEEd  Ha^'l'iSn  Oori^YnS  twentyelrth  annlverMry  o(  the  Fnlton-  Br^klyn  «oald  be  unprecedentedly  rapid,  j;‘S‘°c'’r‘,™r.'venrc£uK='rPl^^^^^^^ 

First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rome,  then  and  Auburn  Seminary  as  he  loved  his  Church,  and  was  street  Prayer-meeting  was  celebrated  on  Mon-  Hut  people  accustomea  to  tne  comiort  or  our  request  was  reluctantly  agreed  to,  with  the  warm- 

still  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  important  not  willing  that  anything  personal  should  stand  in  day  in  the  Reformed  Church,  at  the  corner  of  elevated  trains,  object  to  riding  an  hour  or  two  est  expressions  of  regard  for  Dr.  Bliss,  and  appre- 

churches  of  all  that  highly  favored  region.  ^|?®  prosperity— they  were  greater  Lafayette  Place  and  Fourth  street.  Rev.  Dr.  in  street  cars,  which  are  more  or  less  disagree-  elation  of  his  faithful  and  successful  services  in 

Assuming  this  great  responsibUity  when  yet  His^clmrlbuti^rto^thl' religious  and  secular  Howard  Crosby  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  able.  One  great  improvement  always  involves  Jig  £e?ktod  tXg  to  vlttoVtS  retlri^ 

under  thirty,  he  continued  to  go  in  and  out  press,  sometimes  under  his  own  name  and  under  attendance  of  business  men.  This  meeting  was  and  requires  others.  tor  a  year’s  salary  from  Oct.  ist.  Dr.  Bliss  sails 


before  that  people  for  twenty-two  years.  Mean-  the  pseudonym,  of 


“  Presbyter,”  and  started  in  the  old  North-  Church  on  Fulton 


time  his  faithfulness  as  a  pastor,  his  patriotism  Sf®g  lltod’mlltTtoljerhich^lol^^  ^^^s  since  been  demolished),  to 


ana  requires  oiners.  tor  a  year’s  salary  from  Oct.  1st.  Dr.  Bliss  sails 

,  ,  ,  ,  A  .  Al.  A  A  this  week  for  a  year’s  sojourn  abroad  with  his 

A  case  which  came  before  the  county  court  family,  and  expects  to  visit  the  Holy  Land  before 
in  session  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  last  week,  created  his  return.  The  good  wishes  and  prayers  of  a  mul- 


as  a  citizen  in  times  of  special  national  peril,  to  write,  and  often  he  went  from  paper  to  paper  Eive  business  men  an  opportunity  of  devoting  interest  and’ resulted  in  an  important  titude  attend  them.  Dr.  Bliss’s  address  will  be 

his  sturdy  temperance  advocacy,  his  zeal  and  before  he  could  find  au  editor  bold  enough  to  give  the  noon  hour  of  each  day  to  prayer  and  med-  ^^torv  for  temnerance  It  anuears  that  two  ®*“'®  Morgan  &  Co.,  London, 
ability— and  that  of  his  most  excellent  and  voice  to  his  reforms.  The  Elmira  Advertiser  itation.  It  sprung  out  of  a  heart  of  living  -  .r,.  /,/ir»i»ni<iQi/iriAt.c.  /if  aBa  aaiua  ^f  Atlantic  City. — Rev.  Dr.  William  Alkman  has 

helpful  wife  as  well-for  Sunday-schools,  his  wSS^ellr  irwint"from“om^^^  faith,  and  was  sustained  year  after  year  in  that  in  nnnnBitton  tn  thA  third  had  xrrant! 


of  the  excise  commissioners  of  the  town  of 
Dansville,  in  opposition  to  the  third,  had  grant- 


Atlantic  City. — Rev.  Dr.  William  Alkman  has 
received  an  unanimous  call  to  the  First  Church  of 
this  place.  Dr.  Alkman  has  served  this  church 


weight  and  wisdom  in  affairs  of  church  and  he  saw  and  heard,  and  his  people  were  kept  post-  busy  thoroughfare  attended  sometimes  by  ^  Hereupon  the  opposing  for  a  time  with  much  acceptance. 

^llege,  were  all  felt  and  widely  beneficent,  SL  tow  k“  S^writoltod  f  What  earnest  exhortations  gg^^iggig^er  went  before  the  grand  jury  and  CALiFON.-The  congregation  of  the  Lower  Val- 

But  these  manifold  labors  and  the  electric  ^ottoS  l“u^  his  “etoriranl^  and  devout  prayers  and  edifying  addresses  this  indictment  of  his  associates  for  ley  Presbyterian  Church  at  Califon  are  in  sorrow 


auroau,  11  we  miawiao  uot,  mi/u  lu  looo.  -».a  a..  „.,au  jluo  tmo  iixoroiy  ouuii  an  moi/ihunwix  ABi-AAdmra  uV>1a  AAiiTiaAl  AAntAafincrAVArwriAint  n<>c  ccasea  maKing  enoHB  TO  retain  nim.  mr. 

It  was  while  at  Rome  Italy,  in  the  Summer  work.  Never  shall  wf  and  the  people  of  Pratts  be  written  b®re,  but  is  recorded  in  the  Lamb’s  T^e  jury^  after  consulting  about  an  him,  re-  S®venTeTr8‘'Turtog  wh^ch^rin^ul  ^ddeTto 
of  1868,  that  he  received  a  call  to  the  First  burgh  forget  how  he  came  to  us  through  storm  and  Booh  of  Life.  In  these  days,  when  so  many  turned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  An  effort  was  made  terry^the  church  He  weS 

Church  of  Elmira,  to  succeed  the  able  Dr.  G.  ®:;  influences  are  hostile  to  religion,  and  esj^cial-  ^  ^^tain  a  stay  of  proceedings,  but  it  was  de-  there  in  the  face  of  peculiar  difficulties,  but  by  his 

C.  Curtls-now.sm^  the  recovery  of  his  health  which  le^  to  ^cisto^rslf^fernllfm  ^  Pf^yer,  it  is  c^ieering  to  know  that  in  the  oran"™He  has^e'^tobfS 

of  Canandaigua.  This  call  Dr.  Knox  accepted  also  greatly  sought  for  on  insiallatiou  and  dedlca-  busiest  centre  of  trade  on  this  continent,  a  daily  S^L^hin^  ser^toes  It  in  adlacent^outn^ 

in  the  succeeding  Autumn,  after  visiting  El-  tion  and  like  occasions.  prayer-meeting  for  business  men  has  been  sus-  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  Janies  B.  P  beautitol  chapel  free  of  aebt  now  stands  as  a 

mira;  and  entering  upon  his  duties,  he  has  In  the  Murphy  movement  and  other  temperance  tained  for  twenty- six  years,  and  is  still  as  flour-  Dunn  who  has  been  spending  quiet  months  at  substantial  testimonial  to  the  success  of  his  la- 


mira;  and  entering  upon  his  duties,  he  has  ,  .  „  ,  a  .  - .  a  .a  - -  -  -  - - - a - ^ - 

wrought  there  for  now  nearly  fourteen  years.  ^®g  J  ^Sn  m.y  8™h“re  o’r  m^llor  as  ever.  -  the  seaside  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  nc 

Here,  as  previously  at  Rome,  his  labors  have  religious  effort  where  he  was  not  prominent.  Yet  An  unfortunate  will  case  has  come  up  in  rogards  himself  thoroughly  restored  as  to  bo 
been  manifold.  In  constant  defiance  of  the  one  failed  to  know  connection  with  Cornell  University.  Willard  health  and  strength.  This  being  so,  he  is 

warnings  of  his  physician,  he  has  accepted  his  L  ,x  ®f^^:xh®  Piske.  the  ex-librarian,  has  becrun  Drooeedinirs  ^k^rse  ready  to  enter  once  more  upon  acti 


warnings  of  his  physician. 


hing  as  ever.  _  the  seaside  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  now  bors,  and  the  hearty  coSporation  of  his  people. 

An  unfortunate  will  case  has  come  up  In  regKds  himself  thoroughly  restored  as  to  toth  ““'l“b7h“’wSr.nd‘Uh"^^^ 
tnnec.tion  with  Cornell  University.  Willard  b®®Hk  and  strength,  ihis  being  so,  he  is  or  wishes  and  prayers  of  his  people  will  attend  him 

His  home  and  7tod7'ou“'wilUa^  Street  |  Fiske,  the  ex-librarian,  has  begun  proceedings  ^  “®'^  ®®^‘‘  usefulness. 

.  ith  a  view  to  retaining  the  $1,500,000  left  to  ‘f  ^®^^  known,  D^r.  Dunn  is  an  able  PENNSYLVANIA. 

lat  University  by  his  late  wife,  formerly  Miss  indefatigable  p^tor  and  preacher,  and  un-  Pbesbytery  of  Lackawanna  has  just  clos- 

mniti  McGraw  One  cround  of  his  action  is  compelled  to  desist  by  reason  of  ill  health,  ed  a  very  pleasant  session,  held  in  the  church  of 


full  share  and  more  of  the  care  of  all  the  were  always  open  to  bis  brethren,  and  they  ever  with  a  view  to  retaining  the  $1,500,000  left  to  -A^®  i®  well  known.  Dr.  Dunn  is  an  able  PENNSYLVANIA, 

churches,”  as  well  as  his  own,  and  moreover,  received  a  warm  welcome.  He  it  was  to  whom  all  that  University  by  his  late  wife  formerly  Miss  indefatigable  pastor  and  preacher,  and  un-  Pbesbytery  of  Lackawanna  has  just  clos- 

watched  over  the  welfare  of  that  beautiful  city  the  oomitry  round  went  for  oounsel,  and  he  never  y  ,  MoGraw  One  ground  of  his  action  ia  compelled  to  desist  by  reason  of  ill  health,  ed  a  very  pleasant  session,  held  in  the  church  of 
as  one  who  must  give  account.  As  to  this  lat-  others.  We  saw  him  ^®^™w  Y“®  m  ms  act  o  is  churches  under  his  charge  in  Boston  which  Dr.  J.  S.  Stewart  is  pastor,  and  among  the 

tnr,  it  in  In  point  to  quote  from  The  Advertiser  Krin/.'S '  H‘ls'’toln  MdiS  p^^rly  vniued  »”rer?hl  mUltons!  “7 Prospered.  His  phy.  5,rs‘Srrt,W'.^trrinr.3,^^^^^ 


fcoi,  11- XD  Aix  x.v/ixi  A.XXO  a-vAvoAuxorcA  Aaironaacks.  uis  brHin  was  active  as  ever  in  de-  Uolding  property  valued  at  over  three  millions,  o  —  j  i  f  •  x-  j  gtewart,  the  reliring  moderator.  Rev.  Thomas 

—a  very  able  and  well  managed  daily  of  that  vising  good  for  the  Master  s  work.  Most  reluc-  property  exceeds  that  sum  without  in-  kow  pronounces  him  in  as  good  condi-  Nichols  preached  the  opening  sermon,  from  Rom. 

city.  The  editor  remarks :  tantly  was  he  forced  to  conclude  that  for  awhile  nnH  b  hnif  loft  hv  Afro  tion  as  before  he  undertook  his  very  successful  ii.  7;  and  Rev.  G.  P.  Sewall  of  Troy  was  chosen 

What  Dr  Knox  was  to  Elmira  cannot  half  be  b®  must  go  aside  and  rest;  but  he  would  not  give  »  ^®  “““on  ana  a  nan  leii  oy  iurs.  jq  Bogt^Q  ofteen  years  ago.  Dr.  Dunn’s  m.derator.andpresidedoverthesesslonsofPres- 

told  to  even  toe  Jo“t  romp?eh^’n“ve^^^^^  up  but  that  he  might  again  be  able  to  preach.  For  Fiske.  He  has  accordingly  sued  for  an  ac-  ^  bjtery  with  marked  impartiality,  courtesy,  and 

what  he  was  to  his  own  church  and  people.  Did  y®®*’®  be  has  seemed  to  others  to  live  on  his  in-  count’lng.  Prof.  Fiske’s  strongest  point,  how-  F*-®®  _  ’  efficiency.  The  friends  and  patrons  of  toe  Susque- 

a  new  and  worthy  enterprise  need  encouragement,  bq  ®^®*'»  ^  t'^i®  •  H  appears  that  the  statutes  of  the  learn  that  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin  of  Lock-  bmma  Collegiate  Institute,  located  at  Towanda, 

Sirtetfu^Jtr^i?it"Xou^e^“^^^  w^Tv^rntTiJhts^l^r'k^^^a^Vor^^^^^^  StateLbid  any  person  having  a  husband,  wife,  port  Contemplates  engaging  in  evangelistic 

riffht  to  politics  In  business  in  any  field  need  a  fitting  him  for  his  reward.  The  Scriptures  child,  or  jiarent,  bequeathing  to  a  benevolent,  work  in  Western  New  York  the  present  season,  granted  the  request  of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Zenos  for  the 


the  local  press  occasionally  need  the  strong  stlm-  .  f  .  Tb  gion  who  may  need  assistance  in  continuous  for  which  be  has  special  qualifications.  Presby- 

ulus  of  unwavering  courageous  moral  support,  ^  while  he  told  us  of  It,  it  seemed,  is  said  that  Miss  McGraw  was  an  invalid  when  meetings,  will  do  well  to  confer  with  him.  tery  also  reluctantly  severed  the  pastoral  relation 

who  was  there  so  r^y  and’^able  and  unequiv^l  k®  *Hted^  bto  arms  up  to  heaven,  his  soul  would  they  were  married,  and  that  a  short  time  be-  -  of  Rev.  R.  N.  Ives  with  the  church  of  Great  Bend, 

in  giving  It  as  Dr.  Knox  f  Did  toe  wrong  ia  soci-  a  fore  the  ceremony  her  intended  signed  a  pa-  The  executive  committee  of  the  Monroe  <^u  his  request,  on  account  of  failing  health, 

ety,  to  toe  press,  or  any  particular,  need  a  forcible  ®  ner  airreeine  that  she  should  have  absolute  County  Bible  Society  have  voted  to  engage  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Nws  receiv^  a  call  from  the  joint 

■nji  utlnffinir  robultA  whftti  of  dufq  lif6  &D(1  ft  lifttcr,  it  gftVB  US  spsclftl  pls&surs  to  prsftCQ  ^  1  «  ,  a  TiAw  And  thoroiicrli  suddIv  of  tlioir  torritorv  clisri^o  of  tli6  ohurcbos  of  Oibson  adcI  Arftr&t^  ftnd 

clean  heart  was  so  well  prepared,  so  prompt  to  ^ffiv^hi^*toe^«»siirf  of  k'^kership  of,  and  control  ovot,  her  prof^r-  secured  Rev.  Wood  to  prosecute  was  examin^  with  a  view  to  ordination  and  in- 

adminlstor  it,  as  he  ?  Did  young  men  struggling  aftep  marriage  as  she  had  before.  In  her  the  work,  beginning  Oct.  1.  He  has  been  simi-  stallation,  at  the  adjourned  meeting  <ff  Presbytery 

upward  need  the  strong  impetus  of  a  good  word  to  ^nohle*hr^oTouTTM^*one^  f^m  "^rthlv  shA  bequeathed  him  $300,000,  and  he  ex-  larly  employed  for  many  years,  and  has  achiev-  ^  be  held  at  Gi^n,  Oct.  Sls^  M.,  and  at 

^n  from  one  wh^  whole  life  toll  to 'h^Jinly  “est  and  ifar^th^  P^®®®®! iWmself  ^^^ttofied  that  ske  ed  an  enviable  reputation  for  tact  and  effl-  extended  a  Ltto  Mr.  J  R.^a?^^^ 


fteftbUU  IKVIU  vuy  •  fcnH  4/1  hrUkVATlIv  rftafr  And  WA  lirA  thA  Hl^hAr  fnr*  hU  prwswiu  OUO  ucma  you  ou  oia 

brftve,  perpetuftl  struggle,  from  whom  else  <»uld  hL^n  is  the  richer  for  his  or^ence  ^  much  to  the  University.  His  present  action  ciency 

It  come  with  more  of  cheerful  meaning  than  from  .  rr  v.  excites  ivdverse  criticism  in  most  of  the  papers. 


Im  r  The  funeral  took  place  at  Knoxboro  on  Sept. 

Few  men  of  any  calling,  and  fewer  clergymen,  aist.  Among  the  numerous  attenianti  were 


►  much  to  the  University.  His  present  action  ciency.  _  Church  has  extended  a  ^11  to  Mr.  J.  B,  Davies,  a 

Loites  ivdverse  criticism  in  most  of  the  papers.  tt  a  r>  ab  a  b  jh  b  k®®®Hato  of  this  Presbytery,  which  has  been  a^ 

_  The  Bruen  House  at  Perth  Amboy  will  be  cepted  by  him,  and  provision  is  made  for  his  ordl- 

Very  rhany  of  our  readers  will  tenderly  sym-  formally  opened  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  liatlon  and  insiallatiou  iu  that  church,  at  7  ;30  P. 
ithize  with  Mrs.  Throop  Manin  and  her  chil-  Relief  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  9,  at  12  M.  It  is  ex-  M.,  Dec.  lOih.  The  Plymouth  Church  bad  leave 

T  ..  a  A.I.  ll • _ 1  _ A.2W ^1  A.-A.  -aJ  M  .aJ  a  .Bvall  WaaV  WknA-lM  W«.  ■  .a  W  .•>  .OA  A  •  A  4  A  Anil  KAAffBtAAA 
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WEST  TIROENIS. 

.  Okabustoh. — Bev.  Dr.  Lyman  Wbiting  has 
acMi^t  release  from  his  charge  in  Charleston,  and 
vUl  return  to  New  England,  in  hope  to  revive  from 
painful  bodi^  prostration. 

MICHIGAN. 

Tbb  Pwbbttbbt  or  Saginaw  had  a  meeting 
of  more  than  usual  interest  at  Caro,  county  of 
Tuscola,  and  about  fifteen  miles  north  and  east 
of  Yassar,  in  that  county ;  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  by  railroad. 

The  Fall  meeting,  being  at  the  time  when  busi¬ 
ness  Is  beginning  to  start  after  its  Summer  rest, 
when  tite  farmers  are  seeding  their  wheat,  and 
ministers  are  trying  to  get  over  their  vacation,  is 
usually  very  thin,  and  the  weight  of  the  business 
is  pat  over  to  the  Spring  meeting.  But  some 
fifty  delegates,  lay  and  clerical,  came  together  at 
Caro. 

A  young  minister,  Bev.  L.  D.  Bissell,  son  of  a 
former  missionary  in  India,  was  duly  installed  as 
■  psstor  of  the  Ci^  church ;  Bev.  T.  D.  Marsh, 
Synodical  Missionary,  offering  the  installing  pray¬ 
er;  and  Messrs.  Curtis  of  Flint,  and  Bruske  of 
Saginaw  City  giving  the  chargee ;  which  w6re  each 
of  unusual  force  and  beauty.  The  Caro  church 
feels  exceedingly  happy  with  their  first  pastor. 

The  town  of  Caro  is  a  small,  but  growing  vil¬ 
lage  of  rare  neatness.  It  has  several  churches, 
all  small,  but  all  expecting  to  advance  with  the 
place.  It  was  a  question  at  the  time  whether  it 
were  best  to  organize  a  Presbyterian  Church 
there,  but  it  was  well  known  that  if  it  were  not 
done  the  failure  would  not  lessen  the  number  of 
chorebes,  and  as  the  preference  of  the  residents 
vras  for  a  Presbyterian  organization  the  thing  was 
done ;  and  I  believe  all  parties  are  now  satisfied. 
It  is  a  living  and  hopeful  organization. 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  is  now  so  large,  ter¬ 
ritorially,  and  so  far  sufficient,  numerically,  that 
an  overture  was  adopted  asking  the  Synod  to  di¬ 
vide  It ;  leaving  the  old  name  with  the  Saginaw 
region,  containing  19  counties  and  21  churches ; 
calling  the  other  Presbytery  (that  of  Flint)  after 
its  oldisst  and  largest  church,  with  7  lai^e  coun¬ 
ties  and  29  churches.  'The  present  Presbytery  is 
200  miles  in  length  and  125  in  breadth  at  its  widest 
part,  and  75  at  the  narrower.  The  new  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Saginaw  will  be  just  as  long,  but  only  as 
wide  as  its  narrower  portion.  There  are  nine 
counties  in  it,  in  which  there  is  no  Presbyterian 
church,  but  we  expect  them  to  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  due  order;  one  having  been  recently 
organized  in  the  county  of  Gladwin,  and  one  is 
looked  for  in  that  of  Ogemaw.  All  those  counties 
cannot  be  given  up  to  the  bears  and  the  Metho¬ 
dists  ;  though  we  shall  welcome  the  latter  to  abide 
with  us;  and  as  to  the  former  they  can  stay  as 
long  as  they  find  it  comfortable.  An  indiscreet 
brother,  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  ordered  our 
missionary  out  of  a  county  up  there  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer;  he  r^rarding  himself  as  having  preemption, 

ist  occupancy.  It  is  hoped  that  no  such  zeal 
sad  any  of  our  young  Jehus  to  retort  on  any 
it  faith,  though  he  happen  to  be  in  the  coun- 
ew  days  the  earlier.  We  will  be  glad  to  join 
touting  brethren — or  those  that  used  to  shout 
driving  out  the  bears,  the  natural  and  the 
ual  included,  if  they  will  permit  us.  If  not, 
lower  methods  can  be  somewhat  relied  on. 

5  Presbytery,  if  undivided,  meets  at  Flint  in 
pring ;  if  divided,  balf  of  it  will  do  so,  and 
ther  half  elsewhere.  Akbbosb. 

ILLINOIS. 

TT  Yxabs. — An  occasion  of  rare  interest  was 
rated  in  Belvidere,  Ill.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  4, 
no  less  than  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the 
iage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Avery.  They 
married  in  Edmeston,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4,  1823. 
hlrty-eight  years  their  home  has  been  in  or 
Belvidere,  where  Deac  n  Avery,  as  he  Is 
commonly  called,  has  long  been  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Their  golden  wedding  was 
celebrated  in  1873.  When  the  sixtieth  anniversa¬ 
ry  came  round,  finding  the  aged  couple  still  in 
pretty  comfortable  health,  a  family  reunion  was 
again  held  at  the  residence  of  the  son-in-law,  Mr. 
D.  D.  Sabin.,  The  venerable  couple  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  sitting  at  the  dinner-table  with  all  their 
children  and  grandchildren.  They  also  received 
the  congratulations  of  a  large  number  of  friends, 
who  called  in  the  afternoon.  The  groom  is  now 
83  years  of  age,  and  the  bride  nearly  77.  At  even¬ 
tide  it  is  light  with  them  by  the  love  of  friends, 
and  the  hope  of  glory  beyond  the  changing  scenes 
of  this  life.  * 

IOWA. 

pBnsBTTEBT  OP  lowA  CiTT  met  at  Davenport, 
Sept.  11  and  12,  1883.  Opening  sermon  by  Dr.  G. 
P.  Folsom,  from  1  John  Iv.  13.  Present,  twenty- 
two  ministers,  sixteen  elders,  and  four  correspond¬ 
ing  members.  Choice  was  made  of  Rev.  B.  Edgar 
as  modevstor,  and  of  Bev.  £.  A>  Walker  as  clerk. 
Bev.  i/'K.  Alexander  was  received  from  the  Pres- 
-tyie^  •gmawfcats.  and  P.  Calhoun,  licentiate, 
was  dtsmissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Kittaniilng. 
Bev.  Messrs.  Haskell,  White,  Barnard,  D.  Brown, 
Mason,  Stewait,  and  Clute,  with  Elders  McClary, 
McDowell,  Roberts,  Henry,  Robinson,  Jack,  Har¬ 
ris,  and  Coe,  were  elected  Commissioners  to  the 
Synod  of  Iowa.  The  overture  from  the  General 
Awembly  relative  to  representation,  was  answered 
unanimously  in  the  negative.  Arrangemei  ts  were 
made  to  lift  the  indebtedness  of  two  of  our  church¬ 
es,  'also  for  special  protracted  effort  (under  the 
charge  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee)  with  eur 
feeble  and  vacant  churches  during  the  Winter. 
The  Spring  meeting  will  be  held  In  West  Liberty, 
April  16,  1884.  edwin  c.  habkell,  s.  c. 

NEBRASKA. 

Thb  Pbbsbttebt  of  Omaha  met  at  St.  Edward, 
Neb.,  Sept.  18.  Bev.  Harvey  Wilson  of  “  Oakdale 
Seminary”  was  elected  moderator.  Revs.  C.  M. 
Dee  Islets,  Ph.D.,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Des 
Moines,  W.  J.  Bollman,  Ph.D.,  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Iowa,  and  John  G.  Schaible  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Dubuque,  were  received  and  enrolled. 
Bev.  Alpha  Wright  was  dismissed  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City,  Bev. 
F.  H.  W.  Bruechert  to  the  Presbytery  of  Kearney, 
and  Bev.  Frank  H.  Hayes  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Waterloo.  Bev.  J.  W.  Little  accepted  the  call 
put  into  his  bands  from  the  congregation  at  Co¬ 
lumbus.  A  call  from  the  Omaha  German  congre¬ 
gation  was  found  in  order  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  Bev.  J.  G.  Schaible.  Zenla  and  Boone  church¬ 
es  were  received  and  enrolled.  The  vote  on  the 
overture  in  respect  to  reduced  representation  was 
unanimous  in  the  negative.  F.  N.  Biale,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary,  was 
received  as  a  candidate  under  care  of  Presbytery. 
Presbytery  chose  Fremont  as  the  place  of  the  next 
Spring  stated  meeting.  j.  a.  h. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

New  MiiiFOBD. — Editor  Evangelist:  As  various 
incorrect  statements  have  been  published  in  many 
of  the  newspapers  with  regard  to  the  resignation 
of  Bev.  James  B.  Bonar,  pastor  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  in  New  Milford,  Conn.,  it  seems  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  action  of  the  church  and  society 
should  be  made  public.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  a  church  meeting  held 
Sept.  14,  1883: 

Whereas  Bev.  James  B.  Bonar  has  tendefhd  to  this 
church  his  resignation  of  the  pastoral  office,  on  account 
of  failing  health,  and  has  requested  us  to  unite  with 
him  in  calling  a  council  for  his  dismission ;  theretore 
Besolved,  That  we  deeply  regret  the  necessity  that 
has  led  Mr.  Bonar  to  make  this  request;  but  that  in 
view  of  the  state  of  his  health,  we  feel  constrained  to 
giant  ft. 

Besolved,  That  Mr.  Bonar,  by  his  Ufe  among  us  as  a 
Christian  minister  tor  more  than  thirteen  years,  has  se¬ 
cured  the  respect  and  high  esteem  of  all  classes  in  the 
community, 

Besolved,  That  we  desire  to  put  on  record  our  high 
appreciation  of  Mr,  Bonar’s  labors  among  us,  as  an 


of  his  work  as  a  pastor  in  looking  after  the  sick,  in 
comforting  the  aflucted,  and  in  kind  attentions  to  the 
aged  aud  feetJe  members  of  his  flock. 

Besolved,  That  we  earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  his 
health  may  be  speedily  restored,  and  that  many  years 
of  usefulness  may  yet  be  granted  unto  him,  and  we  as¬ 
sure  him  that  the  prayers  and  affectionate  remembrance 
of  this  church  will  follow  him  wherever  he  may  go. 

The  Buciety  concurred  with  the  church  in  ac¬ 
cepting  Mr.  Bonar’s  resignation,  releasing  him 
from  his  charge  Oct.  1st,  and  voted  him  an  addi¬ 
tional  quarter's  salary  ($^),  and  the  use  of  the 
parsonage  for  six  months.  Mr.  Bonar  is  suffering 
severely  from  Kidney  disease,  and  is  now  under 
the  care  of  an  eminent  physician  of  New  York. 

HENBY  IVES. 

An  Amxbican  Congbeoationaii  Chubch  was 
organised  by  Council  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18, 1883. 
The  new  church  starts  with  forty-five  members, 
eighteen  of  whom  were  received  on  confession  of 


mouth,”  and  worships  in  a  hall  in  that  section  of 
the  city  called  Oneida  square,  where  a  new  church 
enterprise  was  needed.  The  Bev.  Edward  Taylor, 
D.D.,  Is  the  acting  pastor.  o.  o.  i. 

OiiOUoaBTBB. — ^There  is  an  encouraging  degree 
of  religious  interest  in  the  Ward  7  Church  of  Glou- 
I  eester.  Mass.,  of  which  Bev.  J.  G.  Willis  is  acting 
i  paator.  Special  meetings  will,  probably  be  held 
IM  in  the  Autumn.  For  many  years  a  prayer- 
ntb^iig  has  bMn  held  from  house  lo  house,  con¬ 
ducted  by  various  laymen,  and  the  attendance 
eontinnes  to  be  excellent.  Several  of  ti>ose  now 
I  most  active,  were  converted  in  thes-  ineeiings. 

'  Mr.  Jutnee  £.  Murdock,  the  distinguished  elocu- 
i  ttoiii»t  of  Ciuclnnati,  Ohio,  who  has  a  Bummer  res- 
t  idoiee  in  an  mljoiuing  town,  gave  readings  on  the 
I  eveuii^  of  the  16th  for  the  church’s  benefit,  and  i 
Ibis  ki^uess  is  gratefully  appreciated. 


EPISCOPAL. 

Bt.  Bev.  B.  H.  Paddock,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Massachusetts,  was  appropriately  honored  a 
few  days  since,  on  occasion  of  the  tenth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  consecration  as  Bishop.  The  service 
was  held  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Tremont  street, 
Boston.  Over  ninety  of  his  clergy  were  present, 
each  wearing  the  surplice.  The  Bishop  stated 
that  during  the  ten  years  there  had  been  a  gain  of 
44  in  the  clergy  in  his  Diocese,  and  of  39  in  the 
number  of  churches ;  and  in  the  same  period  45 
new  church  edifices  have  been  built,  and  36  chap¬ 
els;  also  the  value  of  church  property  has  in¬ 
creased  about  $1,960,000.  At  2  P.  H.  a  breakfast 
was  served  at  Hotel  Yendome  complimentary  to 
the  Bishop,  and  at  P.  M.  the  Bishop  and  his 
family  gave  a  reception  to  clergy  and  laity  in  the 
parlors  of  the  hotel.  Never  were  honors  more 
worthily  bestowed  upon  a  bishop,  whether  Epis¬ 
copal,  Congregational,  or  Presbyterian. 

PDBITAN. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Resignation  of  Bev.  E.  S.  Pobteb,  D.D. 

To  the  Reverend  Consistory  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church,  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn: 

Dear  Friends  and  Brethren— At  divers  times  I  have 
tendered  my  resignation  as  your  pastor.  When  you 
gave  me  a  most  magnificent  reception  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  my  pastorate,  1  placed  my  resigna¬ 
tion  verbally  in  your  possession  to  be  acted  upon  at 
your  pleasure.  When  I  was  sent  to  the  World’s  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  in  1879, 1  requested  you  to  find  tor  me 
some  fit  successor,  aud  on  my  return  from  Europe, 
discovering  as  I  did  an  attachment  to  me  as  a  pastor 
and  friend,  most  grateful  and  inspiring,  my  work  was 
resumed  with  happy  results.  The  money  question  has 
been  with  us  reduced  almost  to  a  minimum ;  and  yet  I 
feel  and  am  sure  that  honorable  and  most  praiseworthy 
as  the  record  of  our  church  is,  it  may  bo  carried  for¬ 
ward  to  grander  and  greater  results  than  yet  reached. 
I  have  bron  with  you  for  nearly  thirty-four  years— the 
lifetime  of  a  generation.  Children  whom  I  baptized, 
young  people  whom  I  received  into  our  communion, 
have  become  men  and  women,  active  now  in  the  church 
and  community,  and  must  re^rd  me  with  filial  affec¬ 
tion  as  their  father  in  Christ. 

Having  looked  over  the  whole  condition  of  your 
affairs,  however,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  retire  from  the 
pastorate  of  this  church.  I  do  not  resign  the  office,  for 
to  this  there  has  been  no  motive  or  reason  or  cause 
given  me ;  but  I  retire  from  a  public,  official  relation  to 
our  cherished  and  beloved  church  for  the  two  following 
reasons :  First,  that  a  proper  successor  may  carry  for¬ 
ward  my  work  and  establish  it  in  strength.  Second, 
because  my  health  is  not  equal  to  the  burdens,  cares, 
and  anxieties  of  such  a  charge  as  has  rested  upon  me. 

1  wish  your  action,  as  I  am  assured  it  will  be,  to  be 
in  all  respects  harmonious  with  my  desires.  While  my 
legal  relations  will  end  on  the  last  Sabbath  in  October, 
you  can  have  my  pulpit  any  Sabbath  prior  thereto  for 
the  hearing  of  ministers,  evangelical,  of  whatever  de¬ 
nomination. 

Dear  brethren,  I  commit  to  you  a  great  trust.  The 
Bedford  Avenue  First  Reformed  Church  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  whose  name  and  fame  are  national.  Your  mem¬ 
bership  includes  persons  of  prestige  and  lustre ;  your 
deeds  of  generosity  are  not  few ;  you  have  given  nine 
men  to  the  ministry  during  my  pastorate ;  you  have 
reared  and  trained  men  and  women  distinguished  in 
art,  literature,  and  science;  and  you  have  taken  an 
active  interest  in  whatever  concerned  this  portion  of 
our  city.  I  have  been  and  will  be  proud  of  you. 

Our  official  separation  will  be  friendly.  I  have  no 
complaints.  Your  kindness  to  me  has  been  beyond  my 
deserts.  I  beseech  you  to  be  at  peace  and  concord 
among  yourselves,  and  that  God  will  bless  you  with  an 
abundance  of  His  favor.  Your  friend, 

EimBBT  S.  Pobteb. 

121  Clymer  Street,  Brooklyn,  Sept.  17Ui,  1883. 

First  Reformed  Church,  1 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18th,  1883.  f 
Rev.  Elbert  S.  Porter,  D.D. : 

Dear  Pastor  and  Friend— It  is  with  feelings  of  deep¬ 
est  regret  we  find  that  you  have  reached  the  conclusion 
expressed  in  your  communication  to  this  consistory 
under  date  of  the  17tb  Inst.  After  having  stood  before 
your  people  for  more  than  a  generation,  giving  the  best 
energies  of  (he  very  best  years  of  your  life  to  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  great  work  placed  in  your  hands,  and 
having  remained  with  your  people,  beloved  by  them 
and  enjoying  their  confidence,  we  regret  that  you  feel 
impend  to  sever  the  ties  which  so  long  have  bound  us. 
Your  work  among  us  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  those 
you  have  so  often  cheered  in  their  hours  of  loneliness 
and  need,  will  ever  think  with  thankfulness  and  joy  of 
you,  their  pastor  and  friend. 

To  you  were  given  great  burdens;  not  only  our 
church,  which  is  and  ever  has  been,  a  larg^e  and  labori¬ 
ous  cha^e,  but  for  sixteen  years  to  your  energy  the 
prosperity  of  our  Church  organ,  The  Christian  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  was  largely  due.  Through  your  active  interest 
in  it,  and  your  constant  contributions  to  the  columns  of 
the  religious  and  secular  press,  to  this  day  you  have, 
week  after  week,  reached  thousands  of  readers  in  every 
clime.  We  realize  that  because  of  such  continued  labors 
you  ask  to  be  relieved.  We  wish  that  you  did  not  feel 
the  necessity  for  this  action ;  but,  believing  as  we  do, 
that  you  have  come  to  this  conclusion  after  prayerful 
consideration,  we  yield  to  your  desire  and  accept  the 
same,  trusting  it  will  be  for  your  great  benefit  to  thus 
have  ycur  hands  lightened  cf  hat  has  been  a  pleasant 
though  Increasing  burden. 

As  you  go  from  us  as  our  paator,  we  will  follow  you 
with  our  prayers,  that  God  who  has  been  your  guide 
and  protector,  may  ever  bless  you  and  make  your  de- 
cliaiaSalsaik.  the  most  fitful  of  your  li(o«  We  are 
sate  roey  Wm'lllB'be  S^otM  to  the  best  Interests  of 
our  denomination  aud  the  world  at  large,  either  in  the 
pulpit  or  throuc^  the  press. 

John  H.  Dingman, 

Eusha  West, 

Henbt  T,  Gbat, 

Committee  of  the  Consistory. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Union  Valley. — That  a  church  can  be  success¬ 
ful  in  some  important  respects,  even  when  too  fee¬ 
ble  to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  pastor,  is  prov¬ 
ed  by  the  cheering  circumstances  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  at  Union  Valley,  N.  Y.  The  Gongregational- 
ists  and  Methodists  unite  in  having  services,  the 
former  Society  owning  the  edifice.  A  Methodist 
minister,  who  has  a  number  of  stations  where  he 
officiates,  preaches  for  them  every  other  Sabbath. 
There  are  but  few  localities  of  its  size  and  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  State  in  which  so  large  a  proportion  of 
people  are  regular  attendants  at  the  meetings. 
The  Sabbath-school  is  particularly  interesting. 
Dr.  J.  Angell  being  its  energetic  and  beloved  su¬ 
perintendent.  At  its  sessions,  even  in  inclement 
weather,  it  is  seldom  that  any  vacant  seats  can  be 
seen.  Not  only  the  young  folks,  but  the  aged, 
deem  to  have  a  deep  interest  in  studying  the  inter¬ 
national  lessons.  While  such  a  promising  church 
needs  a  resident  pastor,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Home  Mission  funds  could  not  be  furnished  to 
such  an  amount  as  to  warrant  their  employing 
one.  J.  G.  w. 


Bbyan — Patten — In  the  First  Presbyterian  church. 
Little  Bock,  Ark.,  Sept.  19th,  1883,  by  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Welsh,  D.D.,  Mr.  B.  W.  D.  Bbxan  of  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.,  and  Miss  Susie  H.  Patten  of  Little  Bock,  Ark. 

Wood  — Mobbis— On  Sept.  6, 1883,  by  Pastor  Koester, 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  on  the  British 
Island  of  Heligoland,  Bev.  Chables  Wood  of  .^any, 
N.  Y.,  and  Maby  Hollinobwobtu,  daughter  of  Wistar 
Morris  of  Philadelphia. 


Smith— On  Tuesday,  Sept.  18, 1883,  Lauba  B.,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Samuel  P.  Smith  of  Orange,  N.  J. 

Kemp- At  her  home  near  Burton,  Ill.,  August  31, 1883, 
Mrs.  Maboabet  Kemp,  aged  73  years.  She  had  long 
been  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  She  was  a 
pious  and  sincere  Christian,  and  waited  patiently  to 
enter  into  her  eternal  home. 

Fabnbwobth— On  Monday,  Sept  10,  1883,  at  1  A.  M., 
at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  B.  H.  Scribner  in 
Cherokee,  Mr.  8.  H.  Fabnbwobth,  aged  70  years. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  for 
many  years  was  an  esteemed  citizen  of  Clinton  county, 
that  Shite.  Fourteen  years  ago  he  removed  to  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Wis.,  where  he  has  since  resided  until  last  Spring, 
when  he  came  to  Cherokee  to  live  with  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Scribner.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
affiictod  with  asthma,  but  not  so  seriously  but  that  be 
could  be  up  and  walk  about  town  at  pleasure.  Sunday 
night  he  retired  feeling  not  as  well  as  usual.  About 
one  o’clock  Mr.  Scribner  had  occasion  to  get  up,  and 
on  looking  into  the  room  missed  Mr.  Farnsworth  from 
his  bed.  Mr.  Scribner  then  called  Bev.  Mr.  Chase,  and 
together  they  searched  the  premises.  The  body  of 
Mr.  Farnsworth  was  found  in  the  outhouse  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  the  head  resting  in  his  hands.  At  first 
he  was  thought  to  be  asleep,  but  Dr.  Cleaves,  who  bud 
been  summoned  at  once,  after  making  a  careful  exam¬ 
ination,  said  he  had  been  dead  about  halt  an  hour. 
Mr.  Farnsworth  was  a  gentleman  of  fine  attainments 
and  splendid  social  qualitiee,  a  generous  man,  and  a 
kind  and  indulgent  father,  and  during  his  stay  in  Cher¬ 
okee  made  many  warm  friends  who  will  mourn  the  loss 
of  the  departed.  The  death  was  sudden  and  the  blow 
to  the  bereaved  daughter  is  a  severe  one,  and  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  community  is  extended  in  their  time  of 
distress.  •  > 

Pabmxlxe  —  In  Springfield,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y., 
Aurast  16th,  1883,  Miss  Rosetta  J.  Pabmelee,  “  in  a 
tall  age  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his  season,” 
aged  83  years  and  7  months. 

Of  New  England  parentage,  bom  in  Killingworth,  Ct., 
she  removed  with  ner  fathers  family  in  her  fifteenth 
year  to  Springfield,  where  she  resided  until  her  trans¬ 
lation.  Of  a  lively  amiable  disposition,  fine  intellect, 
studious  habits,  retentive  memory,  discriminatingjudg- 
ment  and  marked  conversational  powers,  she  was  quu- 
Ifled  to  grace  any  circle.  Her  modest  unassuming 
nature,  combined  with  long  periods  of  feeble  health, 
conflnM  her  activities  lanfoly  to  her  home,  and  there 
her  example  shone  as  brightly  in  age  and  In  all  times 
of  trial  and  sorrow  as  in  more  prosperous  days.  In 
April,  1821,  daring  a  remarkable  worn  of  grace,  with 
clear  and  deep  convictions  of  personal  sinfulness,  as 
also  of  the  fitness  and  all-sufficfency  of  Christ,  a  right¬ 
ful  sovereign  and  saviour,  she  consecrated  herself 
entirely  to  the  Master,  uniting  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Of  her  Christian  life  many  excellent  things 
might  lie  said  and  written.  As  a  student  of  the  Bible, 
as  an  attendant  upon  the  house  of  God,  as  an  intelligent 
and  faithful  Sabbatb-8<-hool  tca<‘ber,  as  a  loyal  purtici- 
pator  in  all  Church  and  missionary  work. for  a  period 
of  more  than  sixty-two  years,  she  has  left  a  rare  record 
of  consistent,  exemplary  devotion.  Her  final  sickness 


was  but  of  a  few  days,  and  of  a  nature  that  forbade  all 
communication.  The  S^bath  after  death,  as  her  loved 
remains  were  followed  to  the  sanctuary  where  she  had 
so  long  worshipped,  the  influence  of  her  sweet  religious 
life,  as  well  as  of  her  gracious,  cheerful,  and  charitable 
character,  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  assembled  congre¬ 
gation  of  kindred  and  triends  like  a  benediction ;  and 
not  a  heart  questioned  the  appropriateness  of  her 
funeral  text,  ”  cleesed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord,  from  henceforth :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  for  they 
rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.  ’ 

COM. 


Kotfees* 


The  Synod  of  Nebrnskn  will  meet  In  York,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Oct.  11,  at  7)  P.  M.  Delegatee  please  send  their  names 
In  advance  to  Mr.  D.  P.  Temple,  York. 

JOHN  T.  BAIRD,  Stated  Oerk. 

The  Woman’s  Synodical  Missionary  meeting  will  be  held 
In  Seward,  Neb.,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  3d,  at  71  P.  H.  A  dele¬ 
gate  from  each  auxiliary  desired.  Bates  of  one  and  one- 
quarter  of  full  fare  secured  on  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
Blver  railroad.  Mrs.  M.  A.  HOADLEY,  Secretary. 

The  Synod  of  Illinois  will  meet  at  Alton,  Ill.,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  16th,  at  7)  P.  M.  Oommissloners  and  all 
others  having  business  with  the  Synod,  will  send  their 
names  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Rev.  T.  Oordon,  Alton,  HI., 
who  will  return  cards  of  entertainment.  Reduced  rates 
are  expected  over  the  railroads,  notice  of  which  will  be 
given  in  due  Ume.  D.  S.  JOHNSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Michigan  will  meet  at  Ann  Arbor,  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  10th,  at  7  P.  M.  All  attending  members 
Till  please  Inform  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Steele,  D.D.,  Ann  Arbor, 
not  later  than  Sept.  23th,  who  will  return  cards  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  Woman’s  Foreign  Mission  Society  will  meet  at 
the  same  place,  Oct.  lUth,  at  9)  A.  M. ;  the  Woman’s  Society 
for  Home  Missions,  Oct.  lltb,  at  91  A.  M. 

W.  8.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  will  meet  In  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  17tb, 
at  3  P.  M.  T.  H.  ROBINSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  New  Jeney  will  hold  its  sixtieth  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  the  First  Church  of  Orange  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  16th,  at  3  P.  M.  J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Texas  will  meet  at  Denison  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Oct.  llth,  at  7)  P.  M.  H.  S.  LITTLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Minnesota  will  meet  at  Duluth  on 
Tliursday,  Oct.  llth,  at  71  P.  M. 

CHABLES  THAYER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Kansas  will  meet  at  Emporia  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Oct.  4th,  at  7)  P.  U.,  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon 
by  Bev.  8.  M.  Osmond,  D.D.,  moderator. 

F.  8.  MGCABE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  Madison 
Square  Presbyterlem  Church,  New  York  city,  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  16tb,  at  7)  P.  M.,  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by 
the  moderator.  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  The  Committee  on  enrollment 
will  meet  on  Tuesday  afternoon  from  3  to  6  o’clock,  and 
again  at  7  o’clock,  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  church,  on 
24th  street,  when  all  ministers  and  elders  in  attendance 
are  requested  to  report  in  person.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Narrative  is  Bev.  William  Walth,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Erie  county,  N.  Y. 

T.  Ralston  smith,  stated  Clerk. 

J.  WILFOBD  JACKS,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Delegates  desiring  entertainment  at  the  coming  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  in  order  to  secure  the  same,  will 
please  communicate  the  fact,  by  the  lOtb  of  October,  to  Bev. 
C.  H.  Pabkhdbst,  Chairman  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
104  East  29th  street.  New  York  city. 

The  Synod  of  Ohio  will  meet  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  23d,  at  71  P.  M. 

WM.  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

Ministers  and  elders  expecting  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
Synod,  will  please  notify  the  undersigned  not  less  than  ten 
days  before  the  Synod  meets,  and  they  will  be  furnished 
with  cards  directing  them  to  homes  assigned  them  for 
entertainment.  Those  present  and  falling  to  comply  with 
this  request,  will  be  assigned  to  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
for  entertainment  at  their  own  expense,  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  per  day.  Notice  of  reduced  rates  on  railroads  will 
be  given  In  due  time. 

L.  J.  BARKER,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

The  Synod  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  18tb,  at  7|  P.  M.  Preebyterial  Clerks  are  re¬ 
quested  to  forward  os  soon  as  possible  to  the  Stated  Clerk  of 
Synod  the  names  of  delegates. 

DAVID  8.  TAPPAN,  Stated  CTerk. 

The  Synod  of  Indiana  will  meet  in  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Fort  Wayne  on  Thursday,  Oct.  lltb,  at 
7)  P.  M.  EDWARD  P.  WHALLON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  Lec¬ 
ture  room  of  the  Scotch  Church,  on  Monday,  Oct.  8th,  at  10 
A.  M.  Sessional  records  will  be  presented  for  review. 

8.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Red  River  will  meet  at  Fergus 
Falls,  Minn.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct-.  9tb,  at  71  P.  M. 

E.  J.  THOMPSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Boston  will  meet  In  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  Litchfield,  N.  H.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  9th,  at  3 
P.  M.  ROBERT  COURT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Grand  Forks  will  meet  at  Crooks- 
ton,  Minn,,  on  Monday,  Oct.  8th,  at  7  P.  H. 

NORMAN  W.  CARY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dnbaqne  will  meet  at  Farley, 
Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  16,  at  2  P.  M. 

W.  0.  RU8TON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  meetatMaho- 
pac  Falls,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  2d,  at  24  P.  M.  Train  101  A.  M. 

C.  W.  ADAMS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  will  meet  at  Passaic, 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  2d,  at  104  A.  M. 

E.  A.  BDLKLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Washington  City  will  hold  Its 
stated  meeting  at  Falls  Church,  Va.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  9tb, 
at  7)  P.  M.  B.  F.  BITTINGER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nassau  will  meet  at  Northport  on 
Monday,  Oct.  let,  at  74  P.  M. 

A.  G.  BUSSELL,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  ef  Sllxabeth  will  meet  at  Lam- 
Ington  on  TusMay,  Oct.  ad,  at  U  A.  M.  Take  9  A-  M.  Trata 
from  New  York,  or  8 :57  train  from  Easton,  to  North  Brancu. 
Bring  Records.  JOHN  C.  RANKIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Neosho  will  meet  at  Neosho  Falls, 
Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  2,  at  74  P.  M. 

CHARLES  H.  MoCREERY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chester  will  meet  at  Media,  Pa., 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  2,  at  11  A.  M. 

JAMES  ROBERTS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newark  will  meet  in  Bloomfield 
on  Wednesday,  Oct.  3,  at  10  A.  M. 

WILLIAM  T.  FINDLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  will  meet  at 
Madison,  Lake  county,  Tuesday,  Oct.  9,  at  74  P.  M. 

H.  P.  CARSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  IrvHower  Path 
Valley  Church,  Fannettsburg,  Pa.,  on  Tuesd^,  Oct.  2d,  at 
3  P.  M.  WILLIAM  A.  WEST,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  North  River  will  meet  in  the 
church  of  Ameula,  South,  on  Monday.  Oct.  1,  at  3  P.  M. 

FENWICK  T.  WILLIAMS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  meet  in 
the  Prospect-street  church,  Trenton,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  2,  at 
11  A.  M.  A.  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monmouth  will  meet  at  Lake- 
wood  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  2,  at  11  A.  M. 

J.  R.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  will  meet  at  Fredonla  on 
Monday,  Oct.  1,  at  74  P.  H.  Narratives  from  the  churches 
are  to  be  sent  to  Rev.  Herbert  Q.  Lord,  No.  323  Porter  ave¬ 
nue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  meeting. 

WILLIAM  WAITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Northumberland  will  meet  In 
the  First  Church  of  Williamsport  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  2d,  at 
74  P.  M.  Notice  of  Intention  to  be  present  should  be  sent  to 
Rev.  8.  E.  Webster  six  days  before  that  date. 

L.  L.  HAUGHAWOUT,  Stated  aerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Paul  will  meet  at  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  9,  at  74  P.  M. 

MAURICE  D.  EDWARDS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Castle  will  meet  In  Dover, 
Del.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  2d,  at  74  P.  M. 

W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  te  meet 
In  Mt.  Vernon,  Ill.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct  2d,  at  71  P.  M. 

B.  C.  SWAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  hold  its  semi-annual 
meeting  In  Kankakee  on  Monday,  Oct.  1st,  at  104  A.  M. 

E.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  In  Topeka, 
Kansas,  on  Tuesday,  Oct  2d,  at  7  P.  M. 

WM.  N.  PAGE,  Stated  Clerk. 


New  Styles  Constantly  Arriving, 


^AKIH^ 


Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  muitltude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cant.  Royal  Baking  Powdxb  Co..  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


I3u6fu(60  Xotfers. 


PEarliNE 


The  BEST  COMFOUNB 

-  EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

Mfi  overythlag  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wme 
tar,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands. 

Bavsa  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amas> 
tngky,  is  of  great  value  (o  housekeepers. 
Sold  by  all  Orooers— but  see  that  vile  Counter* 
felts  are  not  urged  upon  yon.  PEARL.INB 
ts  tits  waly  safe  article,  and  always  baste 
Iks  asms  ef  JAMBS  PYLB.  New  York. 


SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

The  undersigned  Is  making  loans  at  8  and  10  per  cent,  net 
to  Eastern  parties.  Loans  are  placed  on  farm  lands  or  city 
property  as  desired.  Satisfactory  security  and  references 
given  in  every  case.  Full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Address  F.  w.  IDDIN08,  Grand  Forks, 

'  Dakota  Territory. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO. 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  AND  Sell  Bilt.s  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Monet  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Colleuiions  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


About  Church  Music. 

For  many  years,  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson’s  famous 
“  Songs  for  the  Sanctuary,”  published  first  in 
1866,  was  the  book  best  hked  by  the  largest 
number  of  churches.  It  was  a  great  advance 
upon  its  predecessors ;  but  improvements 
were  constantly  suggesting  themselves  to  the 
author,  and  in  1879  “Spiritual  Songs  for 
CIhurch  and  Choir  ”  was  issued  as  the  result 
of  years  of  labor  in  correcting  and  improving 
the  earlier  work.  Adoptions  of  “  Songs  for 
the  Sanctuary  ”  ceased,  and  “  Spiritual  Songs” 
became  at  once,  as  it  still  continues  (in  the 
words  of  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler),  “the  best  hymn 
book  in  America.”  A  year  later,  “  Spiritual 
Song^  for  Social  Worship,”  an  abridged  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  large  work,  was  published ;  and 
this  collection,  refined  in  music  and  words, 
and  selling  at  50  cents,  with  a  hymn  edition 
at  20  cents,  is  giving  the  highest  satisfaction 
in  prayer  meetings,  and  in  many  hundreds  of 
churches  as  a  book  for  all  services.  Later, 
came  the  third  issue,  in  what  is  known  a« 
“The  Spiritual  Songs  Series,”  “Spiritual 
Songs  for  the  Sunday-school,”  the  price  of 
which  has  just  been  reduced  to  30  cents  with 
the  issue  of  a  new  and  revised  edition.  Thp 
success  of  this  work,  opening  as  it  does  “a 
n^w  era  in  Sunday-school  music,  has  been  as 
marked  as  that  of  the  others  of  the  series. 
We  publish,  also,  “Selections  for  Responsive 
Readings,”  the  new  compilation  by  Dr.  Rob¬ 
inson.  We  are  glad  to  send  descriptive  cir¬ 
culars  to  all  who  want  them,  with  prices,  etc. 
Sample  copies,  for  examination,  sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  Our  new  half-calf  binding  for  “  Spir¬ 
itual  Songs  for  Church  and  Choir  ”  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  cheap  and  beautiful. 

The  century  CO.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


E.  P.  Roe’s  Now  Novel, 

“HIS  SOMBRE  RIVALS,”' 

is  ngw  published  and  for  sale  at  all  bookstores, 
no,  $1.60.  First  edition,  25,000  copies. 

.  DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 
Publishers,  New  York. 


753-755  Broadway,  New  York,  { 
September  ^Oth,  1883.  j 

NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL 
OFFICERS. 

The  success  of  Swinton’s  Readers,  just  publish¬ 
ed,  has  been  so  marked— more  than  250,000  copies 
having  been  called  for  during  ijie  past  sixty  days 
—that  we  have  been  unable  to  fully  keep  up  unth 
the  demand  for  them,  and  are  compelled  to  ask 
the  patience  of  those  whose  orders  remain  unfilled. 
We  shall  be  prepared  in  a  few  days  to  supply  the 
books  in  any  required  quantity :  meantime  we  can 
only  regret  the  disappointments  and  annoyances 
ensuing  through  this  delay. 

SWINTON'S  READERS. 

An  entirely  New  Series  of  SCHOOL  READINO- 
BOOKS,  in  five  numbers. 

By  Professor  William  Swinton, 

IN  PBBBENTIFO  this  new  series  of  school  reading-books 
to  the  educational  public,  the  publishers  believe  they 
are  not  claiming  too  much  when  they  say  that  they  are  the 
most  carefully  ^ited  and  most  beautiful  series  of  school 
text-books  ever  Issued  from  the  press. 

SWIMTOM’S  Readers  are  pre-eminently  LANaUAOE  READEB8. 
It  is  the  conviction  of  the  author  of  the  books  that  the  reader 
the  real  foeut  4/  tehool  language-ttudy. 

The  Illustrations  are  by  the  most  eminent  American 
Artists :  Church,  Dlelman,  Fredericks,  Pyle,  Harper,  While, 
and  others,  and  were  drawn  expressly  for  these  books. 

I.  Swinton’s  Primer  and  First  Reader, 

—In  print  and  script  exercises.  The  script  exercises  are  a 
specially  attractive  feature,  being  white  on  black,  as  in 
blockboacd  and  slate  work,  the  script  being  the  result  of 
careful  Mperiment  in  securing  a  practical  style  of  letter 
for  this  sort  of  work.  Another  noticeable  feature  of  this 
book  Is  the  type,  which  was  mode  for  us,  and  which  Is  un¬ 
like  any  other  font  of  type  heretofore  cut,  in  the  matter  of 
size  and  face.  Handsomely  Illustrated  and  bound  in  cloth. 
One  volum6, 120  pages. 

II.  Swinton’s  Second  Reader.  —  In  print 

and  script  exercises.  This  Is  also  a  beautiful  hook,  and 
commends  Itself  especially  for  Its  grading,  for  the  purity 
and  sweetness  of  Its  literary  form,  and  for  the  development 
of  “language  work.’’  Illustrated,. and  bound  in  cloth. 
176  pages. 

III.  Swinton’s  Third  Reader. — Presenting 
many  new  and  original  features.  Noticeable  for  the  charm- 
lug  series  of  original  leesons  entitled  “  Home  Pets,"  “  Bright 
Examples,"  and  “About  Plants.”  Illustrated,  and  bound 
in  cloth.  240  pages. 

IV.  Swinton’s  Fourth  Reader.— k  book  of 
choice  selections  for  this  Important  grade,  carefully  edited 
and  arranged.  It  contains  also  many  useful  and  entertain¬ 
ing  original  lessons,  especially  on  “  Useful  Knowledge  ’’ 
and  “  Pictures  of  American  History.”  Illustrated,  and 
bound  In  eloth.  384  pages. 

V.  SuHnton’s  Fifth  Reader  anti  Speaker, 

— This  book  contains  abundant  exercises  in  language,  read¬ 
ing,  recitation  and  declamation.  An  instructive  and  enter¬ 
taining  original  feature  Is  the  series  of  lessons  under  the 
title  of  "  Glimpses  of  Science,”  presented  In  the  bigheet 
form  of  literary  art  Illustrated,  and  bound  in  cloth. 
480  pages. 

Sample  pages  and  full  descriptive  circulars,  by 
mail,  to  teachers  and  educationists. 

F^A  set  of  the  Readers,  from  the  First  to  the 
I\fth  inclusive,  sent  to  any  teacher  or  educationist 
on  receipt  of  $1,76, 

insoi.  Busoui,  unoR  &  co. 

FaUishen,  758-766  Broadway,  Kew-Tork. 


MlSSIOIf ARY  OR  BIBLB  RBADBR. 

WANTED— A  Young  Lady  os  Missionary  or  Bible  Reader. 

Addrese,  with  referenoea,  “Missionary,”  Station  D, 
New  York  city. 


HAVING  JUST  RECEIVED  LARGE  INVOICES  OF  JNO. 
BRINTON  A  CO.’S  CELEBRATED  ENGLISH  WILTONS 
AND  THE  WELL  KNOWN  CB088LEY  &  SONS’  ENG¬ 
LISH  MOSAIC  VELVETS. 


EXTRAORDINARY  AnRACTION 

THIS  WEEK 

WE  HAVE  SELECTED  FROM  OUR  IMMENSE  STOCK, 
AND  OFFER 

200  PIECES  WILTONS  AT  $2  PER  YARD. 

250  PIECES  VELVETS  AT  $1.25  PER  YARD. 

100  PIECES  EXTRA  SUPER  INGRAINS  AT  75  CENTS 
PER  YARD. 

UPHOlSTERY 

50  PAIRS  EMBROIDERED  SILK  PLUSH  CURTAINS  AT 
$200;  WORTH  $250. 

100  PAIRS  SILK  8HIELA  CURTAINS  AT  $30;  WORTH 
$50. 

200  PAIRS  TURCOMAN  CURTAINS  AT  $25  ;  WORTH  $35. 
250  PAIRS  ALGERIAN  CURTAINS  AT  $8 ;  WORTH  $12. 
5000  PAIRS  LACE  CURTAINS  FROM  90  CENTS  PEE  PAIR. 

sheppardTnapp&co. 

13th  St.  and  6th  Ave., 

NEW  YORK. 


RIDLEYS, 

Grand,  Allen  &  Orcliard  Streets,  N.  Y. 


THOSE  WHO  HAVE  NOT  ’TRADED  AT  OUR  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT  OF  LATE  WILL  BE  SURPRISED  AT  ITS 
GROWTH,  THE  VASTNESS  OF  THE  STOCK,  AND  THE 
SAVING  TO  BE  MADE  BY  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN 
PRICES.  AS  AN  EXPLANATION  FOR  SPEAKING  SO 
CONFIDENTLY  WE  GIVE  THE  FOLLOWING  QUOTA¬ 
TIONS,  WHICH  TOGETHER  WITH  ALL  OTHER  GOODS 
IN  OUR  52  DEPARTMEN’TS,  CAN  BE  ENJOYED  BY 
OUT-OF-TOWN  RESIDENTS  AS  WELL  AS  CITT  DWELL¬ 
ERS  BY  THE  USE  OF  OUR 

FASHION  MAGAZINE, 

WHICH  IS  A  COMPLETE  PRICE-LIST  OF  OUR  ENTIRE 
STOCK,  AND  IS  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

FINE  MILLINERY. 

VELVETS,  PLUSHES,  SATINS,  OSTRICH  FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  ETC. 

ladies’  and  misses’  suits,  DRESS  GOODS,  AND 
DRESS  SILKS. 

FINE  FURS,  FANCY  GOODS,  HOSIERY,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Dress  Goods. 

lupin’s  36-inch  all-wool  cashmeres,  43c.  ; 
WORTH  65c. 

46-inch,  in  colors,  60c.  ;  worth  75c. 

46-inch  extra  HEAVY  ROYAL  SERGES,  IN  COLORS, 
ALL  WOOL,  63c. 

44-inch  camel’s  hair,  superb  quality,  69c. 


THE  HOME  LIBRARY. 

Forming  the  eleventh  volume  of  ‘‘Appletons’ 

Home  Books.”  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

By  Arthur  Penn,  editor  of  ‘‘The  Ehymester.” 

CONTENTS.— h  Plea  for  the  Best  Books ;  On  the  Buying 
and  Owning  of  Books;  On  Beading;  On  Fiction  (wtfk  alitt 
of  a  Hundred  Bett  NoveU) ;  On  the  Library  and  its  Furniture ; 
On  Book-binding;  On  the  Making  of  Scrap-Books;  On  Dia¬ 
ries  and  Family  Beoords ;  On  the  Lending  and  Marking  of 
Books;  Hints  Here  and  There;  Appendix— List  of  Autnors 
whose  Works  should  be  found  In  the  Home  Library. 

APPLETONS’  HOME  BOOKS. 

BUILDING  A  HOME.  Illustrated. 

HOW  'TO  FUBNISH  A  HOME.  Illustrated. 

’THE  HOME  GARDEN.  Illustrated. 

.  HOME  GROUNDS.  Illustrated. 

.AMENITIES  OF  HOME.  « 

HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

HOME  DECORATION.  Illustrated. 

HOME  AMUSEMEN'TS. 

THE  HOME  NEEDLE.  Illustrated. 

HOME  OCCUPATIONS.  Illustrated. 

THE  HOME  LIBRARY.  Illustrated. 

12mo,  cloth.  Illuminated  cover. 

Price  60  cents  each. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  sent  by  mad,  pod- 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publisbeis, 

1,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


GBATEPHIi— COMFOB-TING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BKEAKVAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
eareful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well  selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  fiavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  Is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of 
diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  fioating  around  us  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We  may  esoape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.”— CiwI  Sertiet 
Gazetie. 

Mode  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  in  tins 
only  (4-lb.  and  lb.)  by  Orooers  labelled  thus : 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopatlktc  Chemists, 
London,  England. 

AMERICAN  n  A  rfl  ITl  rfl  €i  NO  PATENT, 
&  FOREIGN  Mr  A.  J.  JCJ  Iw  i*  JsJ  NO  PAT. 

L.  BINGHAM  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  0. 

A  L’TW'PG  wanted  for  The  History  of  Christianity,  by 
A-W  Eilv  A  O  Abbott.  A  grand  Chance.  A  84  book  at  the 
popular  price  of  81.76.  Liberal  terms.  The  religious  p«t- 
pers  mention  it  as  one  of  the  few  great  religious  works  of 
the  world.  Greater  success  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 
free.  STINSON  A  00..  Publishers,  PorUand,  Maine. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

(FOUNDED  A.  D.  1820.) 

7/11  Madison  Awenne,  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Rev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys,  with  Primary 
Department.  Gymnasium.  New  building  complete  In  its 
appointments.  The  64th  school  year  begins  Wednesday, 
Sept  19th.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

MISS  CHISHOLM’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  718 

Madison  Avenue,  reopens  MONDAY,  Sept.  24,  1883. 
Boys’  classes  separate.  Public  school  methods.  Miss  Chis¬ 
holm  will  be  at  home  September  17th. 


PLAIDS. 


ROCKLAND  COLLEGE. 

Both  sexes.  No  extras  hut  Music  and  Art.  Prlwats 
Instruction  tor  backward  scholars.  Send  for  new  eatedogm. 

W.  H.  BANNI8TEB,  A.M.,  Principal. 


RICH  ZIGZAG  PLAIDS,  ONLY  12jc. 

MOMIE  PLAIDS,  WITH  SILK  STRIPES,  16C. 

MELANO  PLAIDS— EXTRA  HEAVY— 25c. 

TARTAN  PLAIDS  AND  CHECK  COMBINATIONS,  AT  25C. 
PER  YARD. 

SCOTCH  PLAIDS,  44-INCH,  ALL  WOOL,  80c.  ;  WORTH  $1. 

44-inch  all-wool  and  silk  plaids,  warranted, 
AT  96c.  ;  WELL  WORTH  $1.25. 

Dress  Silks* 

50  PIECES  21-inch  all-silk  OBOS  grain,  AT  79c. ; 
WOULD  BE  CHEAP  AT  $1. 

100  pieces  ALL-SHADES  IN  OBOS  GRAIN,  AT  $1.17 ; 
NEVER  SOLD  UNDER  $1.36;  ALSO  AT  76c.,  80c., 
$1,  $1.25,  $1.35. 

BROCADES  IN  BLACKS  AND  COLORS,  NEW,  DESIR¬ 
ABLE,  49c. ;  WORTH  60c.  others  at  86c.,  $1, 
$1.25,  $1.60,  TO  $3. 

BLACK  AND  COLORED  BROCADED  SIIoK  VELVETS  ON 
SATIN,  OTTOMAN,  AND  REP  OBOUNDS,  19-INCH  AT 
$3  AND  $3.50,  22-INCH  AT  $3.75  AND  $4. 
22-inch  MAGNIFICENT  QUALITY  SUITING  VELVETS, 
ALL  COLORS,  AT  $2.50  A  YARD. 

16-inch  VELVETS,  $1.16.  19-INCH,  $1.60. 

19-inch  MOLESKIN  PLUSHES,  ONLY  CHOICE  SHADES, 
$1.60. 

19-inch  colored  TRIMMING  SATINS,  40C.  ;  USUAL 
PRICE,  60c. 

SO  THROUGHOUT  OUR  ENTIRE  ESTABLISHMENT 
PRICES  ARE  LOW. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  SOLICITED. 

SAMPLES  BY  MAIL  ON  APPLICATION. 

EDWARD  RI^Y  &  SONS, 

309,  811,  813,  to  821  GRAND  STREET, 

66,  68,  60,  62,  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET, 

59,  61,  63,  65  ORCHARD  STREET. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Have  Jnst  added  another  large  shipment  to 
their 

STJPEKB  COLLECTION 


The  New 


Wellesley 


School 

At  Philadelphia, 

Established  last  year  in  the  large  Mansion, 
2027  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Has  met  with  such  sucoeM  as  to  require  an  additional 
building.  The  spirit  of  Wellesley  College  governs  UM 
management. 

Pupils  are  fitted  for  any  College. 

Applications  for  Boarding  and  Day  Scholars  may  be  made 
to  either  of  the  undersigned,  who  will  furnish  Circulars  of 
Terms,  etc. 

Term  begins  September  S6th, 

BUZABETH  B.  ROOT,  Principal, 

HOST  Chestnut  Street. 
Rev.  J.  RC88EU.  MIIXER,  D.D., 

JOHN  WANAMAKBR, 

Of  the  Board  ot  Advisers. 

Mrs.  STI.VANI7S  REBD’S 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  for  Young  Ladies 
and  Little  Girls,  6  A  8  East  63d  St.,  between  6th  A  Madison 
aves..  New  York  (Central  Park).  Course  In  Collegiate  De¬ 
partment  thorough.  Special  students  admitted.  Primary 
and  Preparatory  Departments.  French  the  language  of  the 
school.  Begins  Oct  3, 1883. 

MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
FOB  YOUNG  TADIE8,  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J., 

Reopens  Sept.  19.  Enlarged  s^ool-rooms  and  gymnasium. 
Large  and  attractive  groundl.  Superior  advantages  In 
every  department.  Board  and  tuition  In  English  and  Latin, 
8460  per  annum.  For  circulars  address  the  Principal. 

^EDGWICK  IN8TITITTE,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

A  Select  Family  School.  The  School  year  commences 
September  13tb.  Send  for  circular. 

|H.  J.  VAN-LENNEP,  D.D. 
Principals,  |  ^  j  van-LENNEP,  A>B. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 

CHESTER.  23d  Year  opens  September  13th.  Buildings 
new.  Superior  appointments.  Civil  Engineering.  Chem¬ 
ical,  Collegiate,  English  Courses.  Degrees  oonferred. 

Ool.  THEO.  HYA'TT,  President 


CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora. 
N.  Y.  MAJ.  W.  A.  FLINT,  Principal. 


I 


leeksklU  (N.  Y.)  MlMtary  Arademy.  For  circu¬ 
lars,  address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Rye  seminary,  rye,  new  YORK.— For  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  MBS.  8.  J.  Lll^ 


MBS.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


ANCIENT  &  MODERN 

ORIENTAL 

CARPETS  &  RUGS. 

Their  assertment  of 

ANTIQUE 

PERSIAN  RUGS 

Contains  some  ot  the  Finest  Specimens  ever 
brought  to  this  Market. 

Broadway,  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Streets, 
NEW  YORK. 


AMCMIA  seminary,  for  both  sexee.  $SS9  per  year. 
AmCllln  Unsurpassed  advantages.  For  circular,  ad¬ 
dress  WM.  ST.  JOHN,  Registrar,  Amenta,  N.  Y. 


Ivy  Hall  Seminary  a’S. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.  ’Thorough  instruction  under  CoUego 
graduates;  home  oare;  mild  Winters.  Address 

Bev.  HENRY  REEVES,  A.M. 


pnnFiC  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE,  for  young 
UUUIV  d  ladies.  Advantages  unsurpassed. 

GEO.  W.  COOK,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


LAFAEnE  COLLEGE, 

EAg'TON,  PA. 

The  next  College  Year  begins  Thursday,  Sept.  13. 
Examination  ot  candidates  tor  admission  to  the  Clamleal, 
Mclentlfie  or  Technical  Courses  will  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  preceding.  For  catalogue,  or 
further  information,  address 

B.  B.  YOUNGMAN,  Sec’y  of  the  Faculty. 


OSSINING  INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOCNG  LADIES  AND  MISSES. 

SING  8ING-ON-HUDSON. 

l/ocatlon  delightful  and  healthy,  buildings  homelike.  Be. 
fined  Christian  Infiuenoes.  Thorough  Courses  in  English, 
German,  French,  and  La.  In.  Flrst.class  Instruction  in  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing,  Sketching,  and  Painting. 
Natural  Scienoee,  with  Lectures  and  Experiments,  by  Prof. 
Jewett,  Associate  Principal.  Terms  moderate.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  Open  Sept.  18.  Bev.  C.  D.  BICE,  PrlnclpaL 


BATTLE  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

500,000  Volumes. 

The  Choicest  Literature  of  the  World, 

lOO-FADE  GATALOeUE  FBEE. 

Lowest  prices  ever  known.  NOT  sold  by  dealers. 

Sent  for  examination  BEFORE  PAYMENT,  on  evidence  of  good  faith. 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  Publisher, 

P.  0.  Box  1227.  18  Vesey  Street,  New  York, 


XUM 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1883 


son  nrciDBra  ULiTora  to  tse  nssr  fbb- 
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There  are  some  interesting  facts  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  this  venerable  church 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  some  who  are  not 
already  fhmiliar  with:  them.  Though  not  the 
oldest  of  our  order  in  New  England,  the  New 
Hampshire  churches  taking  the  precedence, 
it  is  the  oldest  existing  Presbyterian  church  in 
Massachusetts,  and  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
prosperity  from  the  beginning.  The  great 
awakening  which  took  place  in  1740  was  the 
occasion  of  its  organization,  which  was  not  un¬ 
attended,  however,  with  many  and  protracted 
difficulties. 

The  First  parish  church  of  Newbury  (C!ongre- 
gational)  was  organized  in  1635.  The  Second 
parish  church  (or  West  Newbury),  about  seven 
miles  distant,  in  1698,  it  being  an  ofbhoot 
from  the  First.  The  Third  parish,  now  the 
First  Churchy  Newburyiwrt,  was  another  off¬ 
shoot,  in  1725.  In  after  years  the  latter  became, 
and  now  is,  the  Unitarian  Church.  Previous 
to  the  great  awakening,  the  churches  of  New 
England  had  declined  in  spirituality.  Owing 
to  the  half-way  covenant,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  members  were  unconverted  people.  The 
Sabbath  services  were  formal,  discipline  was 
neglected,  there  was  great  laxness  in  morals, 
and  the  preaching  was  without  point,  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  depravity,  regeneration,  and  retribu¬ 
tion,  being  seldom  presented.  It  was  a  period 
of  declension  and  formalism.  Edwards  and 
Whitefleld  were  conspicuous  as  men  providen¬ 
tially  raised  up  to  meet  the  emergency  of  that 
time.  Whitefleld  made  his  flrst  visit  to  New 
England  in  the  Autumn  of  1740,  and  after  stop¬ 
ping  in  Boston  ten  days  came  to  Newburyport, 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  30  preached  in 
the  building  of  the  Third  parish  church.  His 
own  note  of  the  event  is  as  follows :  “  The  Lord 
accompanied  the  Word  with  power.  The  meet¬ 
ing-house  was  very  large.  Many  ministers 
were  present,  and  the  people  were  greatly  af¬ 
fected.  Blessed  be  God,  His  divine  power  at¬ 
tends  us  more  and  more.”  He  preached  in  the 
same  house  Saturday,  Oct.  4.  The  gracious 
work  continued  to  progress,  and  Rev.  Gilbert 
Tennent  paid  a  visit  about  this  time,  and 
preached.  On  the  7th  of  January,  Whitefleld 
preached,  and  again  on  the  16th  he  preached 
three  times.  Mr.  Lowell  the  pastor,  who  was  at 
flrst  in  sympathy  with  Whitefleld,  permitted 
the  use  of  his  church,  and  during  the  year  and 
a  half  after  Whitefleld ’s  flrst  coming  added  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  persons  to  his  com¬ 
munion.  In  1743  signs  of  opposition  to  the  re¬ 
vival  were  manifest.  The  ministers  of  New 
England  did  not  generally  welcome  the  new 
movement.  The  pastor  of  the  First  parish 
church  manifested  openly  his  want  of  sympa¬ 
thy,  and  about  this  time  Mr.  Lowell  became 
disaffected,  took  exception  to  some  of  the 
measures  used,  and  withdrew  the  use  of  his 
church.  Owing  to  this  state  of  things  some 
who  were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  revival 
work,  veithdrew  from  each  of  these  churches 
and  established  a  meeting  for  themselves. 
About  thirty  male  members  with  their  families 
left  the  First  parish  church,  and  thirty-eight 
male  members  with  their  families  left  the  Third 
parish  church,  and  engaged  a  zealous  young 
'man,  recently  converted,  to  supply  them.  They 
sought  to  secure  letters  of  dismission  from  their 
respective  churches,  but  were  delayed  and  baf¬ 
fled  and  censured,  and  received  the  name  of 
“Separalists.”  It  was  doubtless  intended  at 
flrst  to  form  another  Oongregational  church  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Second  and  Third  par¬ 
ish  churches  had  been  formed ;  but  the  meas¬ 
ures  taken  to  defeat  them,  the  intolerance  ex¬ 
hibited  and  uncharitableness  engendered,  caus¬ 
ed  an  aversion  to  the  Congregational  form  of 
government. 

In  1744  the  withdrawing  members  of  the  First 
parish  church  having  failed  to  secure  regular 
dismission,  called  an  ex  parte  council,  a  mutual 
council  being  refused  them,  which  met  and 
sustained  their  complaint,  and  advised  their 
withdrawal  without  letters  in  case  proper  ef¬ 
forts  to  obtain  satisfaction  should  fail.  Accord¬ 
ingly  on  December  20, 1745,  they  formally  with¬ 
drew,  twenty-three  male  members  of  the  church 
signing  a  paper  of  separation  and  giving  full 
reasons  for  the  same.  They  now  considered 
themselves  at  liberty  to  form  another  organi¬ 
zation,  and  on  January  3, 1746,  nineteen  breth¬ 
ren  were  embodied  into  a  church  and  signed 
a  mutual  covenant  which  was  drawn  up  with 
much  care.  February  26  they  numbei^d  twenty- 
four  males  and  twen^-two  females,  the  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  Third  parish  church  not  uniting 
until  October,  still  hoping  to  receive  a  regular 
dismission.  On  this  date  they  accepted  and 
signed  an  elaborate  paper  stating  the  history 
of  the  movement,  their  doctrinal  views,  and 
their  views  of  church  government  and  disci¬ 
pline,  planting  themselves  on  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  the  Longer  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  and  directing  that  the  discipline 
of  the  church  shall  be  delegated  to  a  board  of 
elders.  This  paper  is  lengthy  and  carefully 
worded,  abounding  in  charity  to  others,  and  is 
of  historical  value.  Thus  they  began  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  Presbyterian  church,  and  at  once 
called  Rev.  Jonathan  Panrsons,  who  was  recom- 
n^ended  by  Whitefleld  as  a  suitable  man  to 
watch  over  this  new  organization.  He  had 
been  settled  nearly  flfteen  years  at  Lyme,  Ct., 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Edwards,  with  whom 
he  studied  for  a  time  when  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  and  during  his  pastorate  was  largely 
Identifled  with  the  revival  movements  of  that 
region.  Whitefleld  had  great  affection  for  and 
oonfldence  in  him,  and  eventually  died  in  his 
house,  receiving  his  loving  ministrations.  He 
became  the  flrst  pastor  of  this  church  March 
19, 1746,  and  installed  himself  into  office.  The 
service  having  been  opened  with  religious  ex¬ 
ercises,  Mr.  Parsons  mentioned  the  reasons 
which  had  been  urged  against  his  settlement 
by  those  who  opposed  the  organization  of  the 
church,  and  asked  the  assembled  church  whe¬ 
ther  they  still  wished  him  for  their  pastor. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  the  clerk,  and  was  unan¬ 
imously  in  favor.  The  pastor-elect  then  said 
“  In  the  presence  of  God  and  these  witnesses, 
I  take  this  people  to  be  my  people,”  and  the 
clerk  replied,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  rest, 
”  In  the  presence  of  God  and  these  witnesses, 
we  take  this  man  to  be  our  minister.”  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons  then  preached  from  1  Peter  v.  9,  “Stead¬ 
fast  in  the  faith,”  and  thus  began  his  ministry, 
which  continued  thirty  years. 

On  the  7th  of  April  succeeding  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  pcistor,  the  organization  of  the 
church  was  completed  by  the  choice  of  six  rul¬ 
ing  elders,  and  in  the  following  September 
they  united  with  the  Presbytery  of  Boston,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  choose  th^r  elders  annu¬ 
ally,  which  was  doubtless  the  flrst  instance  of 
rotary  eldership  in  the  Presbjrterian  Church. 

Thus  the  formation  of  this  church  after  the 
Preebyterian  order  was  a  deliberative  act  not 
hastily  entered  upon,  but  after  much  consulta¬ 
tion  and  prayer.  They  protested  that  in  be¬ 
coming  Presbyterian  they  had  no  intention  of 
withdrawing  intercourse  with  their  Congr^;a- 
tional  brethren,  but  stood  ready  to  welcome 
^11  churches  th^  adhered  to  the  principles  of 
the  Westminster  Standards.  The  Congrega¬ 
tional  polity  they  had  oome  to  regard  as  harsh 
and  illiberal,  being  backed  by  the  civil  power, 
and  desired  a  connection  that  would  give  them 
the  right  of  appeal  from  the  vote  of  a  bare  ma¬ 


Dr.  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  so  long  settled  in 
Brooklyn,  where  he  died,  was  from  this  church. 
Bishop  Clark  of  Rhode  Island  and  his  brothers, 
no  less  distinguished  in  the  ministry, .  Rufus 
and  Samuel,  grew  up  and  received  their  relig¬ 
ious  impressions  here,  their  father  being  an 
honored  elder  in  the  church.  We  might  si)eak 
of  many  others  in  the  ministry  and  other  pro¬ 
fessions,  who  are  scattered  over  the  country. 
But  few  churches  have  had  a  more  honorable 
history.  It  has  been  a  power  for  good  in  the 
place  where  it  is  located,  and  its  influence  has 
extended  far  and  wide.  It  is  one  of  the  church¬ 
es  of  our  denomination  that  should  be  cherish¬ 
ed  for  what  it  has  been  and  done,  and  all  the 
more  since  it  stands  as  one  of  the  landmarks 
of  our  Presbyterian  history  in  New  England. 


quent  and  repeated  services  for  prayer  and  preach¬ 
ing. 

Yet  He  is  not  confined  to  this  method.  There 
have  been,  in  rare  oases,  revivals  and  rich  ingath¬ 
erings  where  only  the  ordinary  services  have  been 
held. 

There  is  a  true  philosophy,  however,  underlying 
this  method  of  holding  repeateil  services.  Im¬ 
pressions  are  often  made  on  the  Sabbath,  aiid  they 
arc  wiped  out  completely  by  the  six  busy  days  of 
the  week.  During  special  services,  this  impres¬ 
sion  is  repeated  on  Monday  evening,  and  deepen¬ 
ed  on  Tuesday  and  the  following  evenings.  In 
this  way,  though  there  was  no  interest  at  first,  the 
attention  is  gained,  and  attention  deepens  into 
conviction,  and  conviction  leads  to  decision  and 
conversion. 

Churches  often  make  a  mistake  in  being  afraid 
to  begin  special  services  unless  there  is  already 
manifestation  of  interest.  If  there  are  “indica¬ 
tions,”  they  will  go  forward;  if  not,  they  will 
wait.  That  may  be  walking  by  sight,  and  not  by 
faith.  The  widow  woman,  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Elisha,  and  in  reliance  on  his  prom¬ 
ise,  sent  out  for  the  empty  earthen  vessels  when 
there  were  no  indications  that  her  one  pot  of  oil 
would  overflow.  If  she  had  waited  for  “  indica¬ 
tions,”  doubtless  there  would  have  been  none. 
The  disciples  were  in  one  accord  in  prayer  and 
supplication,  in  obedience  to  Christ’s  command 
and  promise,  when  as  yet  there  were  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  Pentecostal  blessing.  I  have  known 
many  occasions  when  there  were  no  special  in¬ 
dications  of  a  coming  blessing,  and  the  outlook 
seemed  almost  hopeless ;  and  yet  God  has  blessed 
the  repeated  presentation  of  His  truth,  till  the  at¬ 
tention  was  compelled  and  Christians  were  reviv¬ 
ed.  If  the  members  of  any  church  in  our  Presby¬ 
tery  will  gather  around  the  pastor  prayerfully, 
while  the  truth  is  presented  by  him  night  after 
night  in  a  warm,  earnest,  believing  manner,  I 
firmly  believe  God  will  bless  that  church  with  a 
revival. 

Sometimes  there  are  great  advantages  in  invit¬ 
ing  a  neighboring  pastor  or  an  evangelist  to  do 
most  of  the  preaching,  as  that  releases  the  pastor 
to  do  much  personal  work  for  which  he  is  well 
qualified.  This  is  a  good  time — the  best  time  of 
the  year — to  begin  special  meetings.  People  are 
not  as  busy  as  at  the  holidays.  Pleasures  do  not 
call  and  crowd  so  hard.  The  weather  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  the  roads  are  good.  The  people  have 
been  scattered  during  the  Summer,  and  the  social 
instinct  draws  them  together.  God  is  willing  to 
bless  at  any  time;  but  His  time  is  Now.  The 
only  difficulty  lies  in  our  poor,  weak  faith,  that  is 
watching  for  “indications,”  and  waiting  for  the 
traditional  time  of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  before  we 
dare  begin. 

3.  Ood  has  blessed  various  methods  of  asking  the 
thoughtful  to  manifest  their  interest. 

We  do  our  churches  harm  if  we  dare  to  dictate 
to  God  that  He  must  deal  with  inquirers  only  in 
ways  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.  A 
young  man  just  from  the  seminary,  became  an  as¬ 
sistant  pastor  of  a  large  church  in  a  Western  city. 
The  pastor  was  an  able  man,  but  was  in  feeble 
health.  The  yoang  man,  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  pressed  those  truths  that  would  naturally 
lead  to  a  revival.  Soon  there  was  an  interest  man¬ 
ifest  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  two  or  three  meet¬ 
ings  were  appointed  for  the  children  and  young 
people,  and  the  interest  deepened.  He  felt  strong¬ 
ly  that  it  was  best  to  ask  those  to  rise  who  wished 
to  become  Christians.  He  knew  that  that  method 
had  never  been  tried  in  that  church,  and  that  the 
Pastor  and  Session  disapproved  of  it.  What  could 
he  do  ?  He  took  the  responsibility,  and  gave  the 
invitation,  and  six  young  people  rose.  He  went 
home  and  told  the  pastor ;  but  the  success  had 
justified  the  attempt,  and  the  pastor  said  nothing 
against  it,  and  afterwards,  when  he  was  able  to 
attend  the  meetings,  he  sometimes  used  the  same 
method.  During  some  union  meetings  in  South 
,Bend,  we  followed  the  method  of  our  Methodist 
brethren,  and  invited  inquirers  to  come  to  the 
front  seats.  There  were  good  results,  and  I  never 
knew  of  any  harm.  In  another  series  of  union 
meetings  in  the  same  place,  the  lecture-room  was 
used  for  the  inquirers.  In  another  place,  after 
the  sermon,  an  opportunity  was  given  for  any  to 
retire  who  wished ;  but  all  were  invited  to  remain 
who  were  willing  that  the  pastor  should  sit  down 
by  them  and  talk  with  them  on  the  subject  of  per¬ 
sonal  religion.  It  matters  not  so  much  what 
method  it  employed,  as  that  some  way  be  taken 
to  meet  inquirers  personally  for  their  Instruction. 
It  is  our  duty  not  only  to  preach,  but  to  press 
them  to  an  immediate  decision  for  Christ,  and 
then  lead  them  to  a  public  confession  of  His  name. 


jority.  Thus,  as  has  been  remarked,  “  strange 
as  it  may  seem  in  New  England,  the  indepen¬ 
dency  of  Congregationalism  they  regarded  as 
more  rigid  and  unfriendly  to  popular  rights 
than  Presbyterianism.” 

Though  now  recognized  as'a  regular  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  their  trials  had  just  begun. 
They  were  dealt  hardly  with  by  the  churches 
from  which  they  had  come  out,  and  were  so¬ 
cially  and  ecclesiastically  ostracized.  A  long 
struggle  ensued  to  obtain  exemption  from  the 
exagtions  of  the  Congregational  system  then 
by  law  established.  The  First  and  Third  par¬ 
ishes  still  insisted  on  the  right  to  tax  them  for 
the  support  of  public  worship  in  those  places, 
and  their  petitions  to  the  Legislature  to  be 
released  from  the  payment  of  taxes  as  laid  on 
them  by  the  previously  existing  societies,  were 
met  by  remonstrances  from  those  bodies,  and 
their  petitions  were  again  and  again  denied. 
Thus  for  a  long  time  the  members  of  this  socie¬ 
ty  had  a  double  burden  to  sustain,  the  law 
compelling  them  to  pay  taxes  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  churches  from  which  they  had 
withdrawn,  and  their  own  choice  and  engage¬ 
ments  demanding  the  support  of  their  own 
church  and  pastor. 

“  Shirley,  who  was  then  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  rather  favorably  inclined  to  the 
petitioners,  and  in  one  instance  at  least  com¬ 
mended  their  request  to  the  especial  attention 
of  the  General  Court.  But  other  counsels  pre¬ 
vailed,  the  representations  of  their  opponents, 
who  hesitated  not  to  impute  unworthy  motives 
to  them,  gained  credit,  apd  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science  were  sacrificed  to  ancient  prejudice, 
apparently  founded  on  the  maxim  that  ‘  might 
makes  right.’  Some  of  the  oppressed  band 
absolutely  refused  to  pay  the  tax  laid  by  the 
First  parish,  and  actually  went  to  prison,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  spend  their  days  in  confinement  to 
submitting  to  what  they  believed  an  unjust  de¬ 
mand.  To  make  their  case  more  intolerable 
by  contrast,  they  saw  the  Episcopalian,  the 
Baptist,  and  the  Quaker,  released  from  those 
very  taxes  from  which  the  Legislature  denied 
them  exemption.  The  excuse  offered  by  the 
Congregationalists  for  the  extreme  measures 
pursued  towards  the  Presbyterians,  was  that 
‘the  parish  property  is  pledged  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  parish  minister.  The  English  dis¬ 
senters  are  obliged  to  pay  for  the  support  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  why  should  you 
be  exempted?’  Thus  matters  wore  on;  the 
Cyongregationalists  had  able  counsel ;  they 
sought  no  accommodation,  and  would  listen  to 
no  compromise,  nor  take  measures  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  release  of  those  who  desired  another  form 
of  worship,  constantly  denying  the  right  of  any 
to  differ  from  themselves.  But  if  the  one  party 
was  tenacious  and  grasping,  the  other  was  as 
determined  never  quietly  to  yield  the  inalien¬ 
able  rights  of  conscience.  The  Presbyterian 
Society  actually  entertained  the  idea  of  pre¬ 
senting  their  case  to  George  II.  and  his  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  only  desisted  from  the  consideration 
that  such  a  step  might  endanger  the  Charter 
of  Massachusetts  by  invoking  the  interference 
of  the  King.  It  had,  however,  one  beneficial 
effect.  The  Legislature,  finding  that  they  had 
already  written  to  the  Attorney-General  of 
England,  and  fearing  the  effects  of  their  appli¬ 
cation,  granted  them  some  concessions— un¬ 
willingly  and  ungraciously  enough,  but  still 
concessions  of  right— so  that  a  stepping-stone 
was  prepared  for  pbtaining  others.  But  it  was 
not  till  1794,  more  than  forty  years  afterwards, 
that  they  were  finally  and  legally  released  by 
a  General  Act  bestowing  e(?clesiastical  freedom 
on  the  town  from  paying  taxes  to  the  Congre¬ 
gational  interest.  ’  ’ 

Happily  these  days  of  illiberality  have  pass¬ 
ed  away,  and  the  relations  of  this  with  sur¬ 
rounding  churches  have  long  been  most  fra¬ 
ternal.  In  fact,  special  regard  is  evidenced  for 
this  church,  on  the  imrt  of  the  Essex  North 
Conference  of  Congregational  Churches,  where 
it  is  located,  in  that  its  pastor  and  delegates 
are  welcomed  to  full  membership  with  them¬ 
selves.  The  struggles  of  those  early  times  ce¬ 
mented  the  church  together,  and  gave  it  a 
marked  character.  Whitefleld,  in  the  order¬ 
ing  of  Providence,  died  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Parsons,  and  requested  to  be  buried  under  the 
pulpit  t>f  this  church,  to  which  he  was  so  great¬ 
ly  attached,  and  at  Mr.  Parsons’  death  he  was 
laid  by  his  side.  The  subsequent  history  has 
been  in  keeping  with  its  original  founding. 
All  efforts  to  change  its  Presbyterian  govern¬ 
ment  have  failed,  although  at  two  different 
times  it  was  attempted  on  the  part  of  some  of 
its  membership.  Two  Congregational  and  a 
second  Presbyterian  Church  have  been  formed 
from  those  who  left  the  old  home.  Its  minis¬ 
try  has  numbered  many  distinguished  men. 
Mr.  Parsons  was  settled  here  thirty  years,  and 
was  a  man  of  marked  power.  John  Murray 
was  here  twelve  years,  and  died  in  office,  of 
whom  it  was  said  he  resembled  Whitefleld  in 
manner  and  impressiveness  more  than  any 
man  in  New  England.  Dr.  Dana  was  pastor 
twenty-six  years,  and  then  left  to  preside  over 
Dartmouth  College,  amid  the  tears  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  afterwards  said  that  his  leaving  was 
the  mistake  of  his  life.  Samuel  P.  Williams 
died  after  a  pastorate  of  five  years— a  most  pol¬ 
ished  scholar  and  preacher.  Dr.  John  Proud- 
fit  was  here  six  years  (his  only  pastorate),  and 
becoming  impaired  in  health,  accepted  a  profes¬ 
sorship  at  Rutgers  Seminary,  New  Brunswick, 
where  he  died,  greatly  beloved  and  honore’d. 
Dr.  Asa  D.  Smith  was  twice  unanimously  call¬ 
ed  to  this  church  before  he  decided  to  accept 
the  call  to  the  Brainerd  Church,  New  York. 
Dr.  Jonathan  F.  Stearns  was  called  to  the  pas¬ 
torate,  and  declined  because  he  had  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples  averse  to  Presbyterianism ;  but 
after  supplying  a  few  months,  his  scruples 
were  removed,  and  he  was  the  beloved  pastor 
for  fourteen  years,  and  then  went  to  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  in  1868  was  Moderator  of  the  New 
School  General  Assembly.  Dr.  Ashbel  G.  Ver- 
milye  was  settled  here  thirteen  years,  and 
went  hence  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.  Dr.  Gregory,  the  energetic  President  of 
Lake  Forest  University,  declined  a  unanimous 
call  here  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  cli¬ 
mate. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  Dr.  Richardson, 
now  of  the  Fourth  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  of 
Mr.  Durfee,  now  of  Liverpool,  N.  Y. ;  and  of 
Mr.  Newell,  now  engaged  in  mission  work  in 
France  ?  Few  churches  can  boast  so  honored 
and  able  a  succession  of  ministers.  Nor  has 
its  influence  been  confined  to  the  locality  where 
it  is  located.  Dartmouth  Ciollege  and  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  owe  not  a  little  to  this 
church.  Mr.  Parsons  was  one  of  the  men  who 
gave  inception  to  the  College,  while  Dr.  Dana 
went  from  here  to  its  Presidency.  Dr.  Dana 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  Andover  Sem¬ 
inary,  and  was  prominent  for  his  efforts  to 
maintain  its  orthodoxy  above  suspicion,  in 
view  of  the  doctrinal  defections  of  that  day. 
And  the  layman  who  was  the  most  munificent 
donor  for  its  founding  and  endowment,  whose 
name  is  inscribed  on  chapel  and  hall,  William 
Bartlett,  Esq.,  was  a  prominent  and  life-long 
member  of  this  cong^regation.  The  Seminary, 
when  organized,  was  intended  to  meet  the 
wants  of  Presbyterianism  no  less  than  Congre¬ 
gationalism,  and  the  strictness  of  its  creed 
may  be  largely  traced  to  the  Presbyterian  ele¬ 
ments  that  helped  to  shape  it. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  who  attended 
this  church  was  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  who  was 
its  firm  supporter  during  his  whole  lifetime. 


ing  one’s  part  in  life  and  how  to  do  it,  as  we 
did  at  that  time. 


We  were  glad  that  we  could 
look  into  the  faces  of  seven  such  brave  men — 
seven  men  who  were  ready  to  don  their  rubber 
suits  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  expose  them¬ 
selves  to  danger  for  the  sake  of  saving  others 
from  watery  graves. 


THE  LITTLE  MESSEHGEE  07  LOTE. 

BX  liODlE  BBINE. 

’Twas  a  little  sernion  preached  to  me 
By  a  sweet,  unconscious  chiid — 

A  baby  girl  scarce  four  years  old, 

With  biue  eyes  soft  and  mild. 

It  happened  on  a  rainy  day : 

I,  seated  in  a  car. 

Was  thinking,  as  I  neared  my  home, 

Of  the  continual  jar 
And  discord  that  pervade  the  air 
Of  busy  city  life. 

Each  caring  but  for  “  number  one,” 

Seif-gain  provoking  strife. 

The  gloomy  weather  seemed  to  cast 
On  every  face  a  shade, 

But  on  one  countenance  were  lines 
By  sorrow  deeply  laid. 

With  low-bowed  head  and  hands  clasped  close, 
She  sat,  so  poor  and  old. 

Nor  seemed  to  hfed  the  scornful  glance 
From  eyes  unkind  and  cold. 

I  looked  again.  O  sweet  indeed 
The  sight  that  met  my  eyes ! 

Sitting  upon  her  mother's  lap. 

With  baby  face  so  wise. 

Was  a  wee  child  with  sunny  curls. 

Blue  eyes  and  dimpled  chiu. 

And  a  young,  pure,  and  loving  heart 
Unstained  as  yet  by  sin. 

Upon  the  woman  poor  and  sad 
Her  eyes  in  wonder  fell. 

Till  wonder  changed  to  pitying  love — 

Her  thoughts,  O  who  could  tell  ? 

Her  tiny  hands  four  roses  held. 

She  looked  them  o’er  and  o’er; 

Then  choosing  out  the  largest  one. 

She  struggled  to  the  floor. 

Across  the  swaying  car  she  went. 

Straight  to  the  woman’s  side ; 

And  putting  in  the  wrinkled  hand 
The  rose,  she  ran  to  hide 
Her  little  face  in  mother’s  lap. 

Fearing  she  had  done  wrong. 

Not  knowing,  baby  as  she  was. 

That  she  had  helped  along 
The  up-hill  road  of  life  a  soul 
Cast  down,  discouraged  quite. 

As  on  the  woman’s  face  there  broke 
A  flood  of  joyous  light. 

Dear  little  child  !  she  was  indeed 
A  messenger  of  love 
Sent  to  that  woman’s  lonely  heart 
From  the  great  Heart  above. 

This  world  would  be  a  different  place 
Were  each  to  give  to  those 
Whose  hearts  are  sad  as  much  of  love 
As  went  with  baby’s  rose. 

— Harper's  Young  People. 


A  SON'S  LETTEB  TO  HIS  MOTHEE. 

About  three  miles  from  Morwenstow,  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  church  and  hamlet  called  Wellcombe.  The 
church  probably  occupies  the  site  of  a  cell  of 
St.  Nectan,  which  is  dedicated  to  him.  The 
parish  forms  a  horseshoe,  with  the  heel  towards 
the  sea,  which  is  here  reached  by  a  rapidly  de¬ 
scending  glen  ended  in  a  cove.  It  is  a  small 
parish,  with  some  two  hundred  and  thirty  in¬ 
habitants — peopieof  a  race  different  from  those 
in  the  adjoining  parishes.  The  people  are  sin¬ 
gularly  ignoraut  and  superstitious ;  they  are  a 
religious  people,  and  attend  church  with  great 
regularity  and  devotion.  Mr.  Hawker,  the 
vicar,  long  acted  as  postman  to  Wellcombe. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  remote  village  did  not 
often  get  letters ;  when  missives  arrived  for 
them,  they  were  left  at  Morwenstow  vicarage, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  a  distribution  of 
the  post  took  place  in  the  porch  after  divine 
service.  But  the  parishioners  of  Wellcombe 
were  no  “  scholards,”  and  the  vicar  was  gener¬ 
ally  required  to  read  their  letters  to  them,  and 
sometimes  to  write  the  answers. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  reading  a  letter  to  an 
old  woman  of  Wellcombe,  whose  son  was  in 
Brazil.  Part  of  the  letter  ran  as  follows :  “  I 
cannot  tell  you,  dear  mother,  how  the  muskit- 
ties  [mosquitoes]  torment  me.  They  never 
leave  me  alone,  but  pursue  me  everywhere.  ’ 

‘  To  think  of  that !  ’  interrupted  the  old  wo¬ 
man.  ‘  My  Ezekiel  must  be  a  handsome  lad. 
But  I’m  interrupting.  Do  you  go  on,  please, 
parson.’ 

“  Indeed,  dear  mother,”  continued  the  vicar, 
reading,  “  I  shut  my  doors  and  windows  of  an 
evening,  to  keep  them  out  of  my  room.” 

‘  Dear  life  !  ’  exclaimed  the  oldjwoman,  ‘  what 
will  the  world  come  to  next !  ’ 

“And  yet,”  continued  the  vicar,  “  they  do  not 
leave  me  alone.  I  believe  they  come  down  the 
chimney  to  get  at  me.” 

‘  Well,  weff,  now,  parson,’  exclaimed  the  mo¬ 
ther,  holding  up  her  hands ;  ‘  to  think  how  for¬ 
ward  of  them.’ 

‘  Of  whom  ?  ’ 

‘  Why  the  Miss  Kitties,  to  be  sure.  When  I 
was  young,  maidens  would  have  blushed  to  do 
such  a  thing.  And  come  down  the  chimbley^ 
too !  But  Ezekiel  must  be  rare  handsome  f^ 
the  maidens  to  be  after  him  so.  And  I  reckfl 


TO  A  DIBCOVRAOBD  USAOBR. 

BY  AUGUSTA  MOOBE. 

Now  stand  thou  still,  and  see 
Thy  Captain’s  full  salvation ; 

No  work  is  left  for  thee ; 

Keep  steadfastly  thy  station. 

For  more  than  “  forty  years,” 

With  prayer  and  work  and  weeping, 
With  varying  hopes  and  fears. 

Hast  thou  the  march  been  keeping. 

Watching  and  guiding  still. 

Entreating  and  commanding 
Thy  wayward  people,  till 
Alone  thou  now  art  standing. 

They  did  not  keep  the  path ; 

They  would  not  bear  the  smiting ; 
And  thou  dost  fear  the  wrath 
Of  God  against  them  fighting. 

But  thou  dost  need  the  stroke ; 

Thou  may’st  not  go  unchidden  ; 

Thou  oft  His  laws  hast  broke — 

Hast  done  the  deeds  forbidden. 

'Tis  of  thine  own  deep  sin 
Thy  Captain  would  remind  thee ; 

His  judgments  just  begin 
Where  most  it  hurts  to  find  thee. 

But  do  not  thou  despair; 

Under  His  rod  bend  lowly ; 

His  hand  wilj  soon  forbear — 
Compassionate  as  holy. 

Thou  hast  not  wrought  in  vain ; 

Thy  prayers  are  heard  and  treasured  ; 
Thy  self-denying  pain 
By  faithful  love  is  measured  ; 

And  He  who  sees  the  ways 
Of  those  thy  true  heart  breaking 
In  glad,  appointed  days. 

Will  grant  them  timely  waking. 

What  is  too  hard  for  God  ? 

Account  the  blessing  granted. 

And  underneath  the  rod 
Praise  Him  for  what  you  wanted. 

He  sees,  if  you  do  not. 

Your  “heart’s  desire”  perfected. 

Be  joyful — unforgot ! 

“  Walt  for”  the  end  “  expected.” 

His  promises  are  sure — 

His  oath.  His  life-blood  seal  them. 

“  Stand  still !  ”  Their  ways  endure 

Till  God — your  God — shall  heal  them, 
Moonlight  Hall,  1883. 


LIFE  SAVING  SEB7ICE. 

By  Un.  Susan  T.  Feny. 

The  children  who  live  away  from  the  sea¬ 
shore  have  no  idea  of  the  terrific  gales  and 
storms  that  sometimes  visit  the  New  Jersey 
coast.  From  September  until  May  there  is 
great  danger  of  vessels  being  wrecked  along 
that  coast,  and  our  Government  has  placed 
life  saving  stations  upon  the  beach  at  intervals 
of  five  miles.  We  visited  one  of  these  stations 
at  Galiiee,  just  after  the  severe  storm  a  fort¬ 
night  ago.  Galilee  is  a  little  fishing  hamlet 
just  below  Monmouth  Beach.  The  life  saving 
station  is  a  small  wooden  building  where  seven 
men  are  always  on  duty.  We  found  them  bus¬ 
ily  engaged  paring  potatoes  and  getting  the 
dinner.  They  do  their  own  cooking  and  house¬ 
keeping.  They  were  very  courteous  to  us,  and 
willingly  showed  us  all  the  interesting  things 
connected  with  their  duties.  They  had  surely 
expected  a  wreck  the  night  before,  and  ali  had 
been  on  the  alert  to  see  the  first  signal  of  dis¬ 
tress.  “  Of  course  we  don’t  want  to  have 
wrecks,  but  if  there  was  one  we  hoped  it  would 
be  near  our  station,”  said  one  of  the  men.  In 
a  large  room  everything  that  is  necessary  to  be 
used  in  case  of  a  wreck  is  kept,  and  everything 
is  ready  to  be  used  the  moment  it  is  needed.  A 
large  wagon  contains  rojies,  the  “breeches 
buoy,”  the  mortar  to  fire  the  ball  through,  dry 
clothing,  and  everything  that  could  possibly 
be  needed.  This  is  drawn  down  to  the  wreck 
by  the  men. 

The  men  walk  up  and  down  the  beach  all  the 
time  during  the  storm.  Two  miles  and  a  half 
is  each  one’s  beat.  A  man  starts  from  one 
station  five  miles  above,  and  another  from  the 
station  five  miles  below;  they  meet  midway 
and  exchange  medals,  so  the  captain  will  know 
when  they  get  back  that  they  have  done  their 
duty.  They  carry  “Coston  Signals”  in  their 
hands.  These  are  torches  that  burn  with  a 
bright  red  flame ;  the  patrolman  lights  it  and 
holds  it  up  so  a  vessel  in  danger  can  see  it  and 
know  there  is  help  coming  from  the  shore. 

When  a  vessel  is  in  distress,  the  crew  send 
up  rockets,  and  the  patrolmen  readily  see  them 
and  respond  with  the  red  flame.  There  is  a 
great  excitement  when  the  patrolman  rushes 
back  and  cries  “A  wreck !  A  wreck!”  There 
is  no  stopping  to  tell  one  man  to  do  this,  and 
another  man  to  do  that.  Every  man  knows 
what  his  part  is,  and  he  instantly  is  at  his  post 
of  duty.  They  rush  down  to  the  beach,  and 
the  flrst  thing  they  do  is  to  attach  a  ball  to  a 
rope  and  shoot  it  from  a  mortar  over  the 
ship.  In  this  ball  are  directions  in  French, 
Spanish,  German,  and  English,  which  the  cap¬ 
tain  speedily  avails  himself  of.  Then  the  rope 
is  fastened  up  high  on  the  vessel,  and  the  men 
on  the  shore  attach  it  securely  there.  The 
“  breeches  buoy  ”  is  sent  over  on  these  ropes. 
It  is  in  form  like  a  life  preserver  with  breeches 
attached,  and  the  person  to  be  brought  ashore 
is  put  into  it  and  drawn  through  the  surf. 
Sometimes  there  is  not  time  to  bring  the  pas¬ 
sengers  and  crew  over  one  at  a  time,  and  then 
the  life  car  is  sent  over.  This  car  is  shaped 
like  an  egg.  A  ^oft  mattress  is  laid  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  five  grown  persons  can  be  put  inside 
and  brought  over  at  one  time.  Once  in  a  time 
of  great  danger,  seven  persons  were  brought 
over.  As  soon  as  the  car  is  filled  and  tightly 
closed,  it  plunges  into  the  surf  and  is  brought 

shore  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Then  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  taken  out  and  taken  to  the  station  as 
quickly  as  possible,  where  there  is  a  warm  fire 
and  hot  coffee  ready  for  them.  As  these  cars 
are  air-tight,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  they 
should  be  brought  ashore  very  quickly.  We 
saw  balls  from  five  wrecjcs,  which  were  shown 
to  us  as  trophies  of  the  brave  victories  these 
men  had  accomplished. 

The  Amerique  was  wrecked  near  there,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  persons  were  saved 
at  that  time.  From  the  Russland  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  persons  were  saved.  From  the 
Hanna,  a  Norwegian  vessel,  seventeen  were 
brought  ashore.  The  E.  C.  Babcock  was  also 
wrecked  there,  and  the  first  lady  who  was  ever 
brought  over  in  the  “breeches  buoy”  was 
brought  over  from  that  wreck.  The  Arctic 
Gammod  also  was  rescued  at  that  point,  and 
the  passengers  and  crew  saved.  You  can  read¬ 
ily  see  now  what  a  merciful  institution  this 
Life  Saving  Service  is. 

Those  of  you  who  have  neve'r  seen  the  ocean 
in  a  storm,  have  no  idea  of  the  terrors  that 
must  fill  the  hearts  of  the  poor  souls  who  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  How  they  strain 
their  eyes  for  a  sign  of  the  bright  red  torch 
that  they  know  the  patrolman  carries.  What 
if  these  life  saving  men  should  stop  to  parley 
about  what  duties  each  one  should  perform. 
What  if  one  should  say  “  I  will  not  handle  the 
ropes  this  time,  because  I  did  last  time,”  or 
another  should  refuse  to  draw  the  wagon  of  re¬ 
lief,  because  he  thinks  his  comrade  is  better 
able  to  do  it  ?  How  much  time  would  be  lost, 
and  how  many  lives  would  perish!  You  see 
the  great  advantage  of  system  and  arrange¬ 
ment  in  such  institutions.  Every  man  knows 
his  part,  and  says  it  off  every  week  when  upon 
the  drill.  Each  one  rushes  to  his  post ;  not  a 
word  is  spoken,  and  the  work  goes  rapidly  on. 

We  never  felt  before  the  great  need  of  know- 


THE  LITTLE  CHILD  WHO  WENT  AWAY. 

He  went  from  me  so  softly  and  so  soon ; 

His  sweet  hands  rest  at  morning  and  at  noon 
The  only  task  God  gave  them  was  to  hold 

-and  be  white  and  cold. 


A  few  faint  rosebuds 
His  share  of  flowers  he  took  with  him  away, 
No  more  will  blossom  here  so  fair  as  they ; 
His  share  of  thorns  he  left,  and  if  they  tear  I 
My  hands  instead  of  his,  I  do  not  care. 

His  sweet  eyes  were  so  clear  and  lovely,  but 
To  look  intC  the  world’s  wild  light,  and  shut 


His  sweet  mouth  had  its  share  of  kisses.  O  rH 
What  love,  what  anguish,  will  he  ever  know  ? 

Its  share  of  thirst  and  murmuring  and  moan 
And  cries  unsatisfied,  shall  be  my  own. 

He  had  his  share  of  Summer;  birds  and  dew 
Were  here  with  him ;  with  him  they  vanished  too. 
His  share  of  dying  leaves,  and  rains  and  frosts, 

I  take  with  every  dreary  thing  he  lost. 

The  phantom  of  the  clouds  he  did  not  see. 
Forevermore  shall  o’ershadow  me ; 

He  in  his  turn,  with  small,  still,  snowy  feet. 
Touched  thedim  path, and  made  its  twilight  sweet. 


THE  CATTLE-THAIN. 

The  following  incident  was  related  some  years 
ago  by  Miss  L.  M.  Alcott,  the  well  known  author. 
We  give  the  story  in  her  own  words  as  publish¬ 
ed  at  the  time : 

“  Somewhere  above  Fitchbuig,  as  we  stopped 
for  twenty  minutes  at  a  station,  1  .amused  my¬ 
self  by  looking  out  of  a  window  at  a  watertell 
which  came  tumbling  over  the  rofiks,  and 
spread  into  a  wide  pool,  that  flowed  to  the 
railway.  Close  b^  stood  ^a-^attlc=tgam  ;  aild- 
the  mournful  sounds  that  came  frorfi  it  touch¬ 
ed  my  heart. 

“  Full  in  the  hot  sun  stood  the  cars ;  and 
every  crevice  of  room  between  the  bars  across 
the  doorways  was  filled  with  pathetic  noses, 
sniffing  eagerly  at  the  sultry  gusts  that  blew 
by,  with  now  and  then  a  fresher  breath  from 
the  pool  that  lay  dimpling  before  them.  How 
they  must  have  suffered,  in  sight  of  water,,  with 
the  cool  dash  of  the  fall  tant^izing  them,  and 
not  a  drop  to  wet  their  poor  parched  mouths ! 

“  The  cattle  lowed  dismally,  and  the  sheep 
tumbled  one  over  the  other,  in  their  frantic  at¬ 
tempts  to  reach  the  blessed  air,  bleating  so 
plaintively  the  while,  that  I  was  tempted  to  get 
out  and  see  what  I  could  do  for  them.  But 
the  time  was  nearly  up 


METHODS  IN  REVIVAL  WORE. 

[Bead  by  Bev.  H.  M.  Morey  at  the  meeting  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Presbytery,  Sept.  13, 1883,  at  Greenwood,  Ind.] 

There  are  no  machine  methods  that  will  certain¬ 
ly  produce  revivals,  or  be  effective  In  their  con¬ 
duct.  Much  more  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  than  upon  methods,  and  with  His 
help,  almost  any  methods  will  be  successful.  Yet 
we  are  not  to  despise  methods,  for 
through  human  instrumentalities,  and  He  has 
blessed  some  men  and  some  methods  more  than 
He  has  others.  There  are  two  mistakes  that  we 
should  carefully  avoid : 

1.  We  must  not  depend  upon  any  men  or  any  meth¬ 
ods.  God  and  His  Spirit  and  His  Word  are  our  re¬ 
liance. 

2.  We  must  not  dictate  to  Ood,  nor  limit  Him  in 
His  choice  of  instruments  and  methods. 

Because  some  have  been  truly  converted  who 
have  come  to  the  front  seats  as  inquirers,  we  are 
not  to  imagine  that  any  sanctity  attaches  to  those 
seats,  or  that  God  is  any  more  willing  1k)  save 
there  than  elsewhere.  Because  pastors  are  the 
wisely  appointed  leaders  of  the  flock,  we  must  not 
put  conditions  on  the  Lord,  and  tell  Him  that  if 
He  does  not  save  our  people  through  our  instru¬ 
mentality,  no  neighboring  pastor  or  evangelist 
shall  come  to  our  help.  If  God  blesses  some 
churches  with  a  regular  and  moderate  growth, 
they  should  not  be  suspicious  because  in  other 
churches  persons  are  converted  by  scores,  or  even 
by  thousands,  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Chris¬ 
tians  whose  ability  and  goodness  are  unchalleng¬ 
ed,  sometimes  seem  to  hinder  the  cause  they  love. 
They  are  willing  and  anxious  that  God  should  con¬ 
vert  men,  if  He  will  only  do  it  in  ways  to  which 
they  and  their  fathers  have  been  accustomed ; 
but  they  are  suspicious  of  any  other  measures. 
Now  God  is  a  Sovereign,  and  has  a  great  many 
methods  of  reaching  the  hearts  of  men  for  their 
conversion  and  revival,  and  if  any  church  or  any 
minister  dictates  to  Him  that  He  must  bless  only 
the  one  method  to  which  they  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed,  probably  He  will  not  conform  to  their  tra¬ 
ditions.  Some  years  of  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion  convince  me  that  this  is  one  important  rea¬ 
son  why  in  some  churches  drouth  prevails,  and 
revivals  are  the  rare  exceptions.  They  pray  and 
work  and  wonder  why  God  passes  them  by.  They 
do  not  honor  His  sovereignty.  They  bind  His 
free  and  wondrous  working  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  their  wisdom  and  their  traditions. 

What  methods  have  been  owned  of  God,  so  that 
we  may  expect  His  blessing  on  their  use  ? 

1.  Ood  has  blessed  the  preaching  of  the  truth  as  an 
important  means  of  preparing  the  way  for  revivals, 
and  for  conducting  them. 

What  kinds  of  truth  have  been  thus  effective  ? 
Those  sermons  that  have  been  skimmed  from  the 
daily  papers  ?  Those  that  are  evolved  from  the 
columns  of  crimes  and  accidents,  or  from  science 
and  history  and  poetry  ?  Those  methods  of 
preaching  may  be  interesting;  they  may  gather 
congregations,  and  may  have  much  important 
truth  in  them.  But  if  the  aim  of  the  preacher  is 
to  lead  to  Christ  as  well  as  to  attract  hearers,  and 
to  secure  conversions  rather  than  compliments, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  preaching  will  not  be  of  that 
kind.  We  should  aim  rather  to  present  those 
truths  that  tend  to  awaken  faith  in  God  and  in 
the  Bible.  We  should  aim  to  strengthen  faith  in 
God’s  promises  to  those  who  pray,  and  lead  Chris¬ 
tians  to  consecration  and  to  an  expectation  of 
God’s  help.  The  preacher  must  honor  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  make  Him  known  in  his  character  and 
his  work.  He  will  strive,  as  Peter  did  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  to  deepen  conviction  of  sin,  and  then 
will  hold  up  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  ,He  may  not  find 
this  preaching  popular;  even  members  of  the 
church  may  visit  on  him  their  indignation ;  but 
if  these  truths  are  kindly  and  intelligently  pre¬ 
sented,  and  are  welcomed  in  any  congregation, 
the  Lord  will  certainly  bless  that  churcH  with  fre¬ 
quent  and  gracious  revivals. 

Brethren,  what  is  the  conscious  aim  of  all  of 
our  preaching  ?  Is  it  to  promote  a  revived  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  churcheSj  and  secure  the  conversion  of 
the  lost  ?  In  the  answer  to  these  questions,  we 
may  find  the  secret  of  the  presence  or  the  absence 
of  revivals  in  our  ministry. 

2.  Ood  has  cdso  honored  the  method  of  holding  fre¬ 


and  while  I  hesitated, 
two  little  girls  app^red,  and  did  the  kind  deed 
better  than  I  could  have  done  it. 

“  I  could  not  hear  what  they  said ;  but  as 
they  worked  away  so  heartily,  their  little  tin¬ 
ned  faces  grew  lovely  to  me,  in  spite  of  their 
old  hats,  their  bare  feet,  and  their  shabby 
gowns.  One  pulled  off  her  apron,  spread  it  on 
the  grass,  and  emptying  upon  it  the  berries 
from  her  pail,  ran  to  the  pool  and  returned 
with  it  diipping,  to  hold  it  up  to  the  suffering 
sheep,  who  stretched  their  hot  tongues  grate¬ 
fully  to  meet  it,  and  lapped  the  precious  water 
with  an  eagerness  that  made  little  barefoot’s 
task  a  hard  one. 

“  But  to  and  fro  she  ran,  never  tired,  though 
the  small  pail  was  so  soon  empty ;  and  her 
friend  meanwhile  pulled  great  handfuls  of 
clover  and  grass  for  the  cows,  and  having  no 
pail,  filled  her  ‘picking  dish’  with  water  to 
throw  on  the  poor  dusty  noses  appealing  to 
her  through  the  bars.  I  wish  I  could  have 
told  those  tender-hearted  children  how  beauti¬ 
ful  their  compassion  made  that  hot,  noisy 
place,  and  what  a  sweet  picture  I  took  away 
with  me  of  those  two  little  sisters  of  charity.” 
— Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy.  _ 

BOYS  SHOULD  LET  IT  SEVEBELY  ALONE. 

Dr.  G.  Decaisne  has  made  some  interesting 
experiments  with  a  view  to  determine  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  tobacco  upon  the  organs  and  systems 
of  boys.  He  had  in  his  charge  thirty-eight 
youths  from  nine  to  flfteen  years  of  age,  who 
were  addicted  to  smoking,  and  has  made  known 
some  interesting  results  concerning  his  obser¬ 
vations.  The  extent  to  which  tobacco  was 
used,  varied,  and  the  effects  were  of  course  un¬ 
equal,  but  were  very  decided  in  twenty-seven 
cases.  With  twenty-two  of  the  boys  there  was 
disturbance  of  the  circulation,  palpitation  of 
ths  heart.,  imperfect  digestion,  sluggishness  of 
intellect,  and  to  some  extent  a  craving  for  alco¬ 
holic  stimulants.  Twelve  patients  suffered  from 
bleeding  of  the  nose  ;  ten  had  constant  night¬ 
mare  ;  four  had  ulcerated  mouths ;  and  one 
became  a  victim  of  consumption.  'The  symp¬ 
toms  were  most  marked  in  the  youngest  chil¬ 
dren,  but  among  those  of  equal  age  the  best 
fed  were  least  affected.  Eleven  boys  stopped 
smoking,  and  were  cured  within  a  year. 


THE  CONCOBDAT  OF  1801. 

The  editor  (alas  !)  is  but  a  man  ;  and  we  are 
compelled  to  confess  that  in  common  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  world,  we  had  often  heard 
and  read  of  the  “  Concordat  ”  which  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  Napoleon  and  the  Pope  in  1801, 
but  we  had  never  known  just  what  its  pro¬ 
visions  were.  We  are  indebted  to  an  article  in 
The  Independent  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  for  a  very  clear  and  condensed  view  of 
that  celebrated  document.  In  its  essential  fea¬ 
tures,  it  prescribed 

1.  That  Bishops  shall  be  named  by  the  First 
Consul  and  instituted  canonically  by  the  Pope; 
and  that  before  entering  on  their  functions  they 
shall  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Republic  of 
France. 

2.  That  ecclesiastics  of  the  second  order  shall 
take  the  same  oath. 

3.  That  at  the  end  of  every  religious  service  in 
France,  the  following  formula  shall  be  recited : 

“Domine,  salvam  fac  rempublicam, 

Domine  salvos  fac  consules." 

4.  Bishops  are  to  nominate  the  under  clergy; 
but  these  nominations  shall  not  take  effect  until 
approved  by  the  Government. 

5.  Bishops  may  have  a  chapter  in  each  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  a  seminary  in  each  diocese;  but  the 
Government  is  not  bound  to  endow  these  institu¬ 
tions. 

6.  The  Catholic  Church  is  not  to  interfere  with 
the  disposal  the  Republic  has  made  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  property. 

7.  The  Republic  promises  a  proper  compensa¬ 
tion,  “un  traitement  convenable,"  to  Bishops  and 
pastors. 

8.  Catholics  may  endow  churches  when  they 
like,  and  the  First  Consul  is  to  have  all  ecclesias¬ 
tical  privileges  which  the  former  kings  had. 

9.  If  in  the  future  the  First  Consul  be  not  a 
Catholic,  a  new  convention  shall  be  made  regard¬ 
ing  the  part  assigned  to  him  in  the  Concordat. 

To  the  Concordat  were  added  by  Napdleon 
what  were  known  as  “Organic  Articles,”  pro¬ 
viding 

That  no  bill  or  other  order  of  the  Pope  shall  be 
received,  published,  printed,  or  otherwise  put  in 
execution  without  the  permission  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

2.  That  no  nuncio,  vicar-general,  or  other  com¬ 
missioner  of  any  foreign  priest  shall  hold  any  ec¬ 
clesiastical  authority  on  French  soil. 

3.  No  decrees  of  foreign  synods,  even  of  general 
councils,  shall  be  published  in  France  till  the 
Government  has  examined  and  authorized  them. 

4.  No  council  or  synod  shall  sit  in  France  with¬ 
out  permission  of  Government. 

5.  The  fees  for  ecclesiastical  functions  are  to  be 
fixed  by  regulations  of  the  State. 

6.  Any  abuse  by  ecclesiastics  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty  shall  be  referred  to  the  Council  of 
State. 

Mr.  Hale  regards  the  Cdncordat  as  “  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  Napoleon’s 
wisdom.”  And  we  freely  confess  that  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  Napoleon  has  been  raised  by  reading 
the  summary  given  above.  Of  course  we  hold 
that  State  and  Church  have  no  connection  with 
each  other.  But  if  there  is  to  be  a  connection, 
and  especially  if  the  Church  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  then  we  do  not  see  how  the 
connection  could  be  better  defined  and  pre¬ 
scribed  than  in  the  Concordat— National  Bap- 

'  t  I 

One  is  much  less  sensible  of  cold  on  a  bright 
day  than  on  a  cloudy  one :  thus  the  sunshine 
of  cheerfulness  and  hope  will  lighten  every 
trouble. 


BE  KIND. 

As  stars  upon  the  tranquil  sea 
In  mimic  glory  shine, 

So  words  of  kindness  in  the«heart 
Reflect  the  source  divine ; 

O  then  be  kind,  whoe’er  thou  art, 
That  breathest  mortal  breath, 
And  it  shall  brighten  all  thy  life, 
And  sweeten  even  death. 


AS  BUSY  AS  A  BEE. 

“As  busy  as  a  bee  ”  is  one  of  our  most  com¬ 
mon  expressions,  but  there  are  few  people  who 
know  how  much  labor  the  sweet  hoard  of  the 
hive  represents.  Every  head  of  clover  contains 
about  sixty  distinct  flower-tubes,  each  of  which 
holds  a  bit  of  sugar  not  exceeding  the  five- 
hundredth  part  of  a  grain.  The  proboscis  of 
the  bee  must  therefore  be  inserted  into  five 
hundred  clover-tubes  before  one  grain  of  sugar 
can  be  obtained.  There  are  7,000  grains  in  a 

!>ound,  and  as  honey  contains  three-fourths  of 
ts  weight  of  dry  sugar,  each  pound  of  honey 
represents  2,500,000  clover-tubes  sucked  byi 
bees.  i 
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FABMEB*8  DEPABTMENT. 

BBR  TB.  ITATIR  IV  TEC  HAXTKT  nXU). 

[TK»m  tb«  Bdinbargh  SootHuan,  Sept.  8.] 

Mr.  John  Abbey,  who  recently  suffered  de¬ 
feat  in  a  “pitching”  match  in  the  harreet 
field,  by  which  the  superiority  of  beer  over  wa¬ 
ter  as  a  drink  for  the  laborer  was  to  be  tested, 
writes :  “  First  let  me  say  that  I  did  not  seek 
^is  oontest  When  speaking  at  a  conference 
at  Salisbury  on  June  26tb,  on  the  subject  of 
‘  Intempwanoe,  its  bearing  upon  agriculture,’  I 
stated  that  many  of  the  leading  agriculturists 
in  the  counties  of  Oxon,  Berks,  and  Bucks  had 
for  years  past  left  off  giving  their  men  beer  in 
hay  and  harvest  work,  and  that  to  the  great 
satistaotion  of  both  employers  and  men.  I 
mentioned  the  various  sorts  of  drinks  that  bad 
been  used,  tmd  stated  that  it  was  the  united 
testimony  of  both  employers  and  men  that  the 
work  was  got  through  better  without  the  beer 
than  when  it  was  used.  Mr.  Terrill  rose  in  the 
meeting  and  said  the  harvest  could  not  be  got 
in  wi^out  beer.  He  challenged  me  to  ‘  pitch  ’ 
for  a  day,  and  said  ‘  he  would  back  he  made 
me  lie  down  before  noon.’  I  said  I  would  take 
him,  and  added  that  I  should  like  the  trial  to 
go  on  for  a  week.  I  afterwards  asked  to  be 
allowed  oatmeal  drink,  stating  that  we  never 
do  advise  workingmen  to  drink  water  only  in 
bard  work  at  daytime,  but  Mr.  Terrill  would 
not  consent  to  my  drinking  anything  but  cold 
^ater,  and  on  that  condition  I  consented  to 
undertake  the  day’s  work.  I  had  not  done  a 
day’s  work  in  the  harvest  field  for  twenty-two 
year^  or  any  other  manual  labor  during  that 
time  except  a  little  haymaking  about  seventeen 
years  ago.  On  the  Friday  I  was  up  soon  after 
three  o’clock,  having  eleven  miles  to  drive  to 
get  to  the  field.  I  was  only  able  to  take  a  very 
little  breakfast  before  starting ;  then  had  to 
wait  upwards  of  an  hour  before  the  wagons 
came.  We  started  work  at  7:4  A.  M.  Ten 
o’clock  came,  my  appetite  had  clean  efone; 
twelve  o’clock  the  same ;  only  able  to  eat  very 
little  indeed.  At  ten  o’clock  my  hands  blister¬ 
ed  ;  several  blisters  had  broken,  and  my  wrists 
were  severely  sprained.  At  four  o’clock  appe¬ 
tite  a  little  better ;  ate  cold  boiled  ^g,  slice  of 
L  bread  and  butter,  and  a  bun,  and  between  4:30 
[and  7:15  gained  about  half  an  acre  of  lost 
'  ground.  The  wojk  was  not  reaping,  but  ‘  pitch¬ 
ing  ’  wheat  Allowing  time  for  refreshment,  we 
pitched  40  acres  33  perches  in  eleven  hours — 
Terrill,  20  acres  2  roods  7  perches  ;  Abbey,  19 
acres  2  roods  26  perches.  T  think  that  if  a 
barrister  had  gone  from  his  chambers,  a  med¬ 
ical  man  from  bis  surgery,  or  a  clergyman  from 
his  study,  and  had  ‘  pitched  ’  just  upon  twenty 
acres  of  wheat,  although  he  might  not  have 
done  so  n:iuch  by  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes’ 
work  as  the  man  that  was  working  by 
his  'side,  he  would  at  least  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  he  had  done  a  day’s  work  that  he  had 
no  need  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  am  hot  an  Oxfordshire  farmer ;  I  never  was 
^one.  I  also  wish  to  say  that  I  did  not  make  a 
'bet  in  this  matter.  We  agreed  to  do  a  day’s 
'  pitching  ’  together,  and  the  one  that  did  the 
least  work  undertook  to  give  a  donation  of  £5 
to  the  Salisbury  Infirmary.  I  am  prepared  to 
rive  my  health  and  strength,  and  life,  if  need 
be,  for  the  cause  of  temperance,  but  nothing 
could  induce  me  to  make  a  bet  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  You  are  quite  right  when 
you  said  that  it  was  a  rash  and  unwise  thing 
for  me  to  do  under  the  circumstances,  but  my 
object  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  farming 
world  to  the  subject.  I  have  written  to  Mr. 
Terrill  and  asked  him  to  engage  (D.  V.)  to  do 
me  the  honor  of  returning  l£e  visit  and  meet¬ 
ing  me  in  an  Oxfordshire  harvest  field  next 
year  on  the  same  teni»i,  except  I  claim  my 
right  to  drink  oatmeal  drink  and  milk.” 

^  PROFIT  or  STRAWfEBBUS. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  large  profits 
from  the  cultivation  of  strawberries  near  city 
markets,  or  in  localities  convenient  by  railway 
to  them.  The  Indiana  Farmer  says :  For  the 
past  five  or  six  years  a  gentleman  convenient 
by  rail  to  the  CMcago  markets  has  constantly 
been  increasing  his  acreage  in  strawberries  with 
uniform  success.  His  profits  have  averaged 
from  $80  to  $100  net  per  acre.  His  method  for 
preparing  the  ground  is  as  follows :  He  trench¬ 
es  his  land  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  deep  and 
as  wide,  filling  in  the  bottom  of  these  trenches 
five  to  six  inches  of  barnyard  manure.  The 
trenches  are  made  three  feet  apart  for  the  rows 
of  plants.  The  soli  is  placed  upon  the  manure 
filling  the  trenches,  and  the  surface  is  dressed 
with  fine  manure,  lightly  mixed  with  a  little 
wood-ashes  when  they  can  be  had.  He  grows 
the  Wilson  mainly  for  market  In  the  past 
five  years  he  has  had  no  failure.  Just  before 
the  blossoms  open  he  covers  the  ground  an 
inch  or  two  deep  with  finely  cut  straw ;  the 
vines  are  never  allowed  to  become  thick.  He 
protects  in  Winter  with  straw.  To  secure  a 
late  crop  he  covers  pretty  deep  with  straw  and 
retards  growth.  Both  in  the  Fall  and  Spring 
he  applies  to  the  rows  a  solution  of  potash,  a 
pound  to  four  gallons  of  water.  This  is  gener¬ 
ously  sprinkled  on  the  plants.  This  method 
may  seem  expensive  and  tedious  to  the  reader, 
but  what  of  that  if  $80  or  $100  can  be  cleared 
per  acre.  It  is  pali^taking  culture  that  pays 
at  last  _ 

FRUIT  ALOVO  THE  ROADS. 

It  is  singular  that  along  dusty  roadsides 
there  is  generally  an  abundance  of  fruit,  and 
this  abundance  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  "dust.  Upon  this  subject  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  Telegraph  says  :  Not  only  is  the  fruit 
abundant,  but  the  leaves  are  generally  remark¬ 
ably  healthy,  and  we  do  not  remember  an  in- 

Bb  of  a  blighted  or  seriously  diseased  tree 
they  have  been  covered  with  roadside 
If  there  are  any  doubters,  let  them  see 
emselves.  This  has  been  frequently  noted 
prd  to  old  pear  trees  in  gardens  along 
ides ;  but  as  to  the  cherry,  it  is  very  strik- 
specially  low-headed  pie  cherries,  which 
are  more  easily  covered  with  dust  than  trees  of 
larger  size.  The  trees  do  not  seem  to  mind  it 
in  the  least 

We  do  not  pretend  to  aopount  for  this  curi¬ 
ous  fact,  but  rest  with  simply  stating  it  It  is 
supposed  that  the  plant  breathes  through  its 
leaves — how  it  does  this  when  it  is  covered 
with  dust,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  It  may  be 
that  the  minute  insects  which  crowd  on  fruit 
trees  generally  do  not  like  dust ;  indeed,  peo¬ 
ple  do  say  that  it  is  to  destroy  insects  that  chick¬ 
ens  so  love  to  cover  themselves  with  dust. 
Again,  some  people  have  a  notion  that  many 
fruit  diseases  come  from  minute  fungi  which 
develop  on  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  soon 
cover  the  whole  surface,  destroying  tissues  as 
they  go.  It  may  be  that  absolutely  dry  dust 
falling  on  these  minute,  juicy  little  plants,  may 
suck  the  m  >isture  out  of  them,  and  leave  them 
high  and  dry.  We  do  not  pretend  to  discuss 
any  of  these  propositions  ;  at  the  same  time  it 
is  curious  to  note  that  these  dust-covered  fel¬ 
lows  should  do  so  well. 

THE  APPLE  CROP. 

It  was  the  “  off  year  ”  for  apples  last  season, 
and  there  was  the  customaiy  light  crop  at 
prices  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  bairrel. 
This  year,  “  by  good  rights,”  as  the  farmers 
_8ay,  there  should  be  a  large  crop,  such  as  they 
thcr  oftentimes,  for  sale  at  $1  to  $2  per  bar¬ 
rel,  and  export  thousands  of  barrels  at  these 
prices.  Beports  from  nearly  €ill  apple -growing 
sections  give  promise  of  a  very  different  state 
of  aflhirs.  It  is  too  much,  perhaps,  to  say  that 
the  apple  crop  is  a  failure,  but  it  will  fall  far 
k  short  of  expectatlona  This  is  the  talk  of  all 
■  our  leading  dealers  in  this  fruit,  and  numerous 
■private  advices  were  quoted  in  support  of  this 
j^vletw.  These  ril  point  to  the  fact  that  the  crop 
h  a  scattered  one  rather  than  a  failure.  One 
New  England  farmer  writes  here  that  he  will 
:  have  a  urge  crop  of  600  barrels.  His  neigh¬ 
bors  will  not  do  as  well  as  usual.  Different 
counties  in  the  same  State  return  varying  re- 
Mits.  On  the  same  farm  a  marked  difference 
notissd  in  the  bearing  of  trees.  Generally 
|  ‘|p«akk4l,treeB  in  shelter^  localities  have  done 
^^bss|.and  this  seems  io  be  the  key  to  the  I 


whole  situation.  The  trees  blossomed  well 
throughout  the  country,  but  were  seriously  af¬ 
fected  by  subsequent  cold  and  damp  weather 
in  June,  and  the  crop  is  largely  in  proportion 
to  the  natural  protection  of  orchards.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  safe  to  count  on  an  un¬ 
usually  small  crop  for  an  apple  year.  It  looks 
now  as  if  higher  prices  than  those  of  last  year 
would  be  resized  all  along.  The  Canada  crop 
is  said  to  be  large. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  COLD  QH  MILK. 

The  effects  of  a  low  temperature  on  milk 
have  been  fully  examined.  If  cow’s  milk  is  im¬ 
mediately,  or  soon  after  being  drawn,  placed  in 
vessels  at  a  tsmpsrature  between  freezing  and 
90  deg.  Fahrenheit,  and  the  initial  temperature 
is  maintained  for  24  or  36  hours,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  nearer  the  temperature  of 
the  milk  Is  to  freezing  point  the  more  rapid 
is  the  collection  of  cream,  the  amount  of  butter 
is  greater,  and  the  skimmed  milk,  the  butter, 
and  the  cheese  are  of  better  quality.  These 
facts  may  be  explained  by  Pasteur’s  observa¬ 
tions  on  ferments  and  their  effect,  or  the  media 
in  which  they  lie.  It  is  possible  that  the  re¬ 
frigeration  arrests  the  evolution  of  the  living 
organism,  which  sets  up  fermentation  and  hin¬ 
ders  the  changes  which  are  due  to  their  growth. 
The  facta  stated  indicate  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  methods  of  storage  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  milk.  To  keep  milk  at  its  original  qual¬ 
ity,  extreme  cleanliness  and  a  low  temperature 
are  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  North  of 
Europe  the  value  of  cold  is  already  recognized, 
and  in  warmer  climates  the  need  for  its  assist¬ 
ance  is  greater.  In  this  there  is  nothing  im¬ 
practicable,  since  running  streams  can  be  used 
to  aid  refrigeration.  When  the  quality  of  the 
milk  Is  of  great  importance,  ice  may  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

An  experimenter  in  Southern  agriculture  took  a 
colony  of  bees  to  Florida  and  found  that  after  the 
second  season  they  lost  their  industrious  habit  of 
laying  up  honey,  evidently  having  learned  that  in 
the  land  of  flowers  they  could  indulge  with  safety 
in  the  luxury  of  being  lazy.  They  made  just 
enough  honey  to  last  them  from  day  to  day,  spend¬ 
ing  the  time  not  necessary  for  this  light  work  in 
idleness.  If  we  remember  right  the  same  experi¬ 
ment  was  tried  years  ago  in  Australia  with  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  results. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

An  Honest  Confession. — M.  Hegard,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  as  we  learn  from  a  foreign  paper,  has 
until  recently  been  the  apostle  of  atheism  in 
his  cotmtry.  He  has,  says  The  Semeur  Vau- 
dois,  just  published  a  second  edition  of  one  of 
his  works,  and  this  is  what  he  says  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  :  “  The  experiences  of  life,  its  suffer¬ 
ings  and  griefs,  have  shaken  my  soul,  and  have 
broken  the  foundation  upon  which  I  formerly 
thought  I  could  build.  Full  of  faith  in  the 
sufQciency  of  science,  I  thought  to  have  found 
in  it  a  sure  refuge  from  all  the  contingencies  of 
life.  This  illusion  is  vanished  ;  when  the  tem¬ 
pest  came  which  plunged  me  in  sorrow,  the 
moorings,  the  cable  of  science,  broke  like 
thread.  Then  I  seized  upon  that  help  which 
many  before  me  have  laid  hold  of.  I  sought 
and  found  peace  in  God.  Since  then  I  have 
certainly  not  abandoned  science,  but  I  have  as¬ 
signed  to  it  another  place  in  my  life.” 

To  Wall-buildbes. — In  building  a  cellar  wall 
of  cobble-stone,  broken  stone  or  gravel,  there 
should  be  a  trench  underneath  it  with  clean 
gravel.  This  trench  must  have  a  little  fall  or 
grade  to  it  to  carry  off  any  water.  In  building 
the  wall  the  material  must  be  absolutely  clean. 
Any  clay,  clayey  loam,  or  loam,  will  prevent  the 
chemical  action  of  the  cement,  and  an  artificial 
stone  will  not  be  formed.  About  three  parts  of 
clean  sharp  sand  to  one  of  limf,  if  the  lime  is 
fresh,  will  make  a  substantial'wall,  and  last  as 
long  as  will  be  wanted.  The  cements  manufac¬ 
tured  io  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  or  Madison  coun¬ 
ties,  are  as  good  as  any  in  the  world  for  this 
purpose.  All  of  the  locks  on  the  Erie  canal 
were  built  with  Onondaga  cement  There  are 
many  structures  that  have  stood  in  Central 
New  York  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  bid 
fair  to  stand  for  500. — Homer  D.  L.  Sweet. 

Trees  and  Smoke. — A  recent  investigation  by 
Herr  Beuss,  of  the  injury  done  to  trees  by  the 
smoke  of  smelting- works  in  the  Upper  Hartz 
region,  yields  the  following,  among  other  re¬ 
sults  :  The  smoke  is  injurious,  he  states,  main¬ 
ly  by  reason  of  its  sulphuric  acid.  All  trees 
are  capable  of  absorbing  a  certain  quantity  of 
this  through  the  leaves,  whereby  they  are 
rendered  unhealthy,  and  often  killed.  Their 
growth  in  the  smoke  is  irregular  and  difficult. 
Leafy  trees,  especially  the  oak,  resist  the 
smoke  better  than  the  Coniferes.  No  species 
requiring  humus  or  minerally  rich  soils  pros¬ 
per  in  these  regions.  The  oak  seems  really 
the  only  tree  that  can  be  successfully  grown. 
Trees  that  have  been  injured  by  the  smoke  are 
not  exempt  from  injury  by  beetles.  All  smelt¬ 
ing  authorities  should  unite  in  effort  to  prevent 
this  injury  to  vegetation.  By  instituting  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  manufactories,  effecting  condensa¬ 
tion  of  the  smelting  vapors,  the  evil  may  be 
greatly  reduced  and  brought  to  a  minimum. 
Places  cleared  of  vegetation  by  the  smoke  may 
be  brought  under  cultivation  again  after  re¬ 
moval  of  the  injurious  cause. 

I  Mental  Diseases  and  Sex. — Of  91,997  insane 
people  in  the  United  States,  44,408  are  males 
and  47,589  are  females  ;  while  of  76,895  idiots, 
45,309  are  males  and  only  31,586  are  females. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Mcsh  made  in  this  way  is  excellent :  Boil  a 
quart  of  water.  Stir  a  pint  of  cold  milk  with 
one  pint  of  corn  meal  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
salt.  Pour  this  into  the  boiling  water  gradu¬ 
ally,  and  let  it  all  boil  for  half  an  hour.  Watch 
it  carefully  to  prevent  burning. 

Snow  Dbops. — Beat  to  a  cream  one  cup  of 
butter  and  two  cups  of  powdered  sugar.  Whip 
in  thoroughly  the  whites  of  five  well  beaten 
eggs.  Add  one  cup  of  milk  and  three  cups  of 
prepared  flour.  Flavor  with  vanilla  and  nut¬ 
meg.  Bake  in  tins  the  shape  of  fluted  shells. 

Cake. — A  nice  white  cake,  which  is  to  be 
baked  in  a  loaf,  and  should  have  to  make  it 
perfect  a  chocolate  frosting,  is  made  of  one  cup 
of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  cup  of 
corn  starch,  one  cup  of  flour,  one  teaspooaful 
of  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  whites  of  three 
eggs.  If  this  seems  thin  after  mixing,  add  a 
trifle  more  flour.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
'give  precise  directions  about  flour,  as  some 
brands  thicken  more  than  others. 

The  Best  Sort  of  Apple  Pudding. — An  ex¬ 
cellent  pudding  is  made  of  tart  apples  stewed, 
and  then  put  in  layers  with  fine  cracker  or 
bread  crumbs.  While  the  apples  arc  still  hot, 
stir  sugar  and  a  little  butter  in  with  them. 
This  should  be  baked  for  half  an  hour.  A  little 
sweet  cream  is  a  great  addition,  but  it  is  good 
without  any  sauce. 

Potatoes. — ^A  favorite  way  to  cook  potatoes 
now  is  to  boil  them  in  their  jackets  imtil  they 
are  tender,  and  then  dry  them  off  in.  a  hot  oven. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  excellent  also  cooked  in  this 
way.  Of  course  care  must  be  taken  to  remove 
the  potatoes  from  the  boiling  water  as  soon  as 
they  are  tender.  There  is  no  vegetable  that 
gains  more  by  being  prepared  with  due  atten- 
rion  than  Ihe  potato,  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  soggy,  water-soaked  potato  and  one 
that  is  properly  cooked,  is  greater  than  many 
women  seem  to  know. 

Fish  Chowder. — Clean  and  skiu  a  four-pound 
fish.  Bemove  the  bone  and  cut  in  small  pieces. 
Pare  and  slice  one  quart  of  potatoes.  Fry  four 
slices  of  salt  pork,  cut  fine,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle  until  they  are  crLsp  but  not  burned. 
Skim  out  the  crisp  pork  and  add  two  onions, 
sliced,  and  the  potatoes.  Cover  with  boiling 
water  and  cook  ten  minutes.  Add  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  pep¬ 
per,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Put  in 
the  fish  and  cook  eight  minutes.  Add  one 
quart  of  hot  milk  and  one  heaping  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  flour  wet  in  cold  water,  or  cooked  in  one 
tablespoonful  of  hot  butter  if  you  have  a  small 
saucepan  to  set  right  over  the  ‘coals ;  or  you 
may  omit  the  flour  and  add  two  eggs,  well 
beaten,  putting  them  in  the  chowder  after  it  is 
taken  from  the  fire.  Toast  one  dozen  crackers 
before  the  fire  and  serve  with  the  chowder. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Bread  and  Molasses. — Sugar  of  milk  as  a  lax¬ 
ative  Is  recommended  by  Traube,  who  says  that 
two  to  three  drachms  taken  in  a  tumbler  half  full 
of  warn)  milk  before  breakfast,  will  prove  effectu¬ 
al.  Better  than  this  for  use  with  children.  Is 
bread  and  molasses.  Neither  will  be  likely  to  do 
much  good  In  overcomipg  decided  constipation  or 
costiveness ;  but  the  latter  will  often  answer,  when 
a  mild  laxative  only  is  required,  quite  as  well  as 
drugs. 

The  London  Lancet  calls  attention  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  guarding  against  overwork  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  children,  and  declares  that  no  growing 
child  should  bo  kept  longer  than  half,  or  at  most 
three-quarters,  of  an  hour  at  one  task,  or  even  the 
same  description  of  work.  This  is  about  as  long 
as  the  attention  of  young  children  can  be  steadily 
directed  to  one  and  the  same  subject.  A  teacher 
who  can  fix  and  hold  their  attention  for  such  a 
length  of  time  may  well  be  satisfied.  To  persist 
in  his  efforts  after  their  attention  begins  to  flag, 
has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  faculty  rather  than 
to  strengthen  it.  The  pupils  should  be  allowed 
to  And  relief  in  some  other  study. 

Dyspepsia. — The  late  Dr.  Leared,  in  his  recent¬ 
ly  published  essay  on  “The  Causes  and  Treatment 
of  Indigestion,”  lays  down  as  a  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  amount  of  food  which  each  man  is 
capable  of  digesting  with  ease,  always  has  a  limit 
which  bears  relation  to  his  age,  constitution, 
health,  and  habits,  and  that  indigestion  is  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  exceeding  this  limit.  Different  kinds 
of  food  are  also  differently  adapted  to  different 
constitutions.  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  thus 
summarizes  the  views  of  the  physician  above  men¬ 
tioned  :  Dyspepsia  may  be  brought  on  by  eating 
irregularly,  by  allowing  too  long  an  interval  be¬ 
tween  meals,  and  by  eating  too  often.  Frequent¬ 
ly  the  meals  are  not  gauged  as  to  their  relative 
amount,  or  distributed  with  a  due  regard  for 
health.  Thus  when  we  go  out  after  taking  a  light 
breakfast,  and  keep  at  our  work,  with  a  still  light¬ 
er  lunch  only  during  the  interval,  till  evening,  we 
are  apt,  with  the  solid  meal  which  tempts  us  to 
indulgence,  to  put  the  stomach  to  a  harder  test 
than  it  can  bear.  “  When  a  light  breakfast  is  eat¬ 
en,  a  solid  meal  is  requisite  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  When  the  organs  are  left  too  long  unem¬ 
ployed,  they  secrete  an  excess  of  mucous  which 
greatly  interferes  with  digestion.  One  meal  has  a 
direct  influence  on  the  next,  and  a  poor  breakfast 

leaves  the  stomach  over-active  for  dinner . 

The  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  not  to  eat  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  at  one  meal,  makes  you  too  hungry  for 
the  next;  and  that  when  you  are  too  hungry,  you 
are  apt  to  overload  the  stomach,  and  give  the  gas¬ 
tric  juices  more  to  do  than  they  have  the  power  to 
perform.  Persons  who  eat  one  msal  too  quickly 
on  another,  must  likewise  expect  the  stomach  to 
give  notice  that  it  is  imposed  upon.  Other  provo¬ 
catives  of  dyspepsia  are  imperfected  mastication; 
smoking  and  snuff-taking,  which  occasion  a  want 
of  saliva  (although  some  people  find  that  smoking 
assists  digestion  if  done  in  moderation) ;  sitting 
in  positions  that  cramp  the  stomach ;  and  the 
pressure  that  is  inflicted  on  the  stomach  by  the 
tools  of  some  trades,  as  of  curriers,  shoemakers, 
and  weavers.  The  general  symptoms  of  dyspep¬ 
sia  are  well  known.  Some  that  deserve  special 
remark  are  fancies  that  the  limbs  or  hands  are 
distorted,  mental  depression,  extreme  nervous¬ 
ness,  hypochondria,  and  other  affections  of  the 
mind.  The  cure  is  to  be  sought  in  avoiding  the 
food  and  habits  by  which  dyspepsia  ii  promoted, 
and  using  and  practising  those  which  are  found  to 
agree  best  with  the  system  of  the  subject.  Regu¬ 
larity  in  the  hours  of  meals  cannot  be  too  strong¬ 
ly  insisted  on.  The  stomach  should  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed  when  it  expects  to  be  replenished.  If 
disappointed,  even  a  diminished  amount  of  food 
will  be  taken,  without  appetite,  which  causes  the 
secretions  to  injure  the  stomach,  or  else  impairs 
its  muscular  action.” 


FOREIGN. 

The  Zuyder  Zee. — The  question  of  drying  up 
the  Zuyder  Zee  is  being  actively  discussed  in  Hol¬ 
land.  The  Royal  Institute  of  Engineers  purposes 
holding  shortly  a  public  meeting  of  their  body  at 
Amsterdam  to  thoroughly  examine  the  scheme  for 
carrying  out  this  idea  by  connecting  by  strong 
dykes  all  the  islands  that  form  its  outer  fringe,  and 
so  permanently  excluding  all  inflow  from  the  North 
Sea. 

SuNDA  Straits. — A  well  Informed  correspond- 
entwrites  to  The  London  Times  with  reference  to 
the  scene  of  the  recent  volcanic  disturbance  in 
Java ;  Sunda  Strait,  the  site  of  the  recent  volcanic 
disturbance,  separating  the  islands  of  Java  and 
Sumatra,  is  one  of  the  main  gateways  used  by  the 
vast  trade  that  navigates  the  China  Sea.  All  ves¬ 
sels  bound  thither  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
{iliss  either  to  the  north  or  south  of  Sumatra,  en¬ 
tering  the  sea  through  the  Straits  of  Singapore  or 
the  Straits  of  Sunda.  Steam  vessels  bound  through 
the  Suez  Canal  and  Indian  Ocean  use  the  former, 
and  those  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the 
latter.  The  strait  is  about  seventy  miles  long, 
sixty  miles  broad  at  the  southwest  end,  narrowing 
to  thirteen  miles  at  the  northeast  end.  Half  way 
through  the  strait,  equi-distant  from  the  two 
shores,  was  a  group  of  three  islands,  the  largest 
*  of  which  was  Erakatoa,  four  and  a  half  miles  long 
and  three  miles  broad,  its  volcanic  summit  reach¬ 
ing  to  a  height  of  2,623  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
about  ten  times  higher  than  the  surrounding  sea 
was  deep.  Between  it  and  Java,  although  the 
floor  of  the  strait  was  uneven,  the  channel  was 
clear  of  dangers ;  on  the  Sumatra  side  were  sev¬ 
eral  islands  and  rocks,  the  two  largest  of  which, 
Bezee  and  Sebooko,  rose  respectively  2,825  feet 
and  1,416  feet  above  the  sea.  As  far  as  our  pres¬ 
ent  information  goes,  it  appears  that  this  chain  of 
islets  on  the  Sumatra  side  of  the  straits  has  been 
added  to  by  at  least  sixteen  volcanic  craters  rising 
within  the  eight  miles  of  water  that  formerly  sep¬ 
arated  them  from  Erakatoa.  With  so  enormous 
an  upheaval,  it  would  not  be  unnatural  to  expect 
the  surrounding  floor  to  be  depressed ;  but  when 
we  learn  that  the  whole  island  of  Erakatoa,  con¬ 
taining  about  eight  thousand  million  cubic  yards 
of  material,  has  fallen  in  and  disappeared  below 
the  sea,  the  magnitude  of  the  convulsion  becomes 
more  apparent,  and  it  is  easier  to  realize  the  form¬ 
ation  of  the  destructive  volcanic  wave  that  was 
thrown  on  the  neighboring  shores. 

The  Two  Armies  of  China.— China  has  two 
separate  armies.  The  imperial  army  proper  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Army  of  the  Eight 
Banners.  It  is  divided  into  eight  corps,  each  be¬ 
ing  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  banner.  This 
army  almost  forms  a  military  caste,  for  it  is  com¬ 
posed  exclusively  of  the  descendants  of  the  Mant- 
chus,  Mongolians  and  Chinese  rebels,  who  in  1601 
invaded  China  and  dethroned  the  old  imperial 
family.  This  army  numbers  210,000  men ;  of  these 
over  one-half  are  stationed  in  Pekin,  and  the  rest 
in  a  few  large  provincial  cities.  This  military 
caste  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  a  regular 
army.  The  second  or  provincial  army  is  called 
the  Army  of  the  Great  Banner.  Each  of  the  eight¬ 
een  provinces  of  the  Empire  is  obliged  by  law  to 
keep  a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  and  their  ag¬ 
gregate,  according  to  the  official  statistics,  is  650,- 
000  men.  There  are  eighty  generals,  and  over 
7,000  officers.  The  provincial  army  is  composed 
chiefly  of  mercenaries,  while  the  majority  of  the 
officers  are  of  military  estate.  These  two  armies, 
amounting  on  paper  to  760,000  men,  are  all  the 
forces  the  Celestial  Empire  has  to  rely  on  in  case 
of  war. 

The  following  expression  of  opinion  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  officer  who  contributed  so  much  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago  to  the  pacification  of  China,  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  reigning  dynasty  on  the 
throne  of  Pekin,  will  be  read  with  interest  at  a 
time  when  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
France  and  China  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  immediate  future.  Gen.  Gor¬ 
don  writes  as  follows  to  The  London  Times: 
“China’s  game  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  to  wait 
upon  events ;  and  she  will  try  and  work  so  as  to 
embroil  us  with  France,  if  sheis herself  compelled 
to  go  to  war  with  that  power.  There  are,  and 
would  be,  plenty  of  opportunities  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  object  in  the  treaty  ports.  One  may 
say,  humanly  speaking,  that  China  going  to  war 
with  France  must  entail  our  following  suit.  This 
would  be  a  bad  thing  in  many  ways  for  civiliza¬ 
tion,  because  the  Chinese  are  naturally  bumptious 
enough,  and  any  success  over  Europeans  would 
raise  their  arrogance  to  a  perilously  high  pitch. 
And  even  if  their  success  were  due  to  an  alliance 
with  us,  our  assistance  would  be  lightly  forgotten. 
Such  an  alliance  would  not  conduce  to  future  har¬ 
mony.  Altogether,  I  cannot  think  that  the  world 
would  gain  in  any  respect  by  a  war  between  France 
and  China,  no  matter  what  the  result  of  the  con¬ 
test  might  be;  and  in  the  end  I  doubt  if  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  China  herself.  Of  one  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  the  French  may  feel  sure,  and  that  is  that 
the  Chinese  would  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
most  recent  scientific  discoveries  in  the  military 
art,  and  in  a  struggle  with  a  single  foreign  Power, 
would  count  a  go^  deal  on  the  services  of  such 
auxiliaries  as  dynamite  and  infernal  machines.” 

Mothers  cannot  be  too  careful  regarding  the 
food  for  their  children.  Isn’t  it  best  to  use  that 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  just  the  thing,  and 
is  heartily  recommended  by  all  physicians  ? 
“  Horlick’s  Food  for  Infants  gives  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.” — J,  F.  Oreenleqf,  M.D.,  Otoego,  Tioga  Co., 
N.  Y.  Book  on  treatment  of  children  sent  free. 
Horliok’s  Food  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

A  shipment  of  300  bushels  of  red  oak  acorns  has 
been  made  to  Germany  for  planting  on  untillable 
lands  and  hillsides.  This  tree  is  found  to  do  well 
in  Europe,  and  its  wood  is  valuable.  The  acorns 
were  gathered  in  Missouri  at  an  average  cost  of 
$1  a  bushel. 

The  latest  snake  story  can  be  verified  by  the  in¬ 
credulous,  by  going  to  Washington  and  asking  for 
the  black  snake  nearly  six  feet  in  length,  killed  at 
Shawangunk,  N.  Y.  The  wonderful  feature  about 
the  reptile  is  the  presence  of  two  well  formed  legs 
with  feet  attached  at  a  point  about  fifteen  inches 
from  the  tail.  The  legs  are  elastic,  boneless,  and 
of  a  pink  color.  The  feet  are  small,  dark  in  color, 
and  hoof-like  in  shape.  Each  foot  had  sixty-three 
small,  white,  horny  claws.  The  reptile  has  been 
sent  to  the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 

Down  South  a  new  and  unique  pastime  has  been 
invented  which  is  known  as  the  melon  contest.  A 
large  watermelon  is  picked  out  and  placed  in  some 
shop  window,  with  the  announcement  that  a  prize, 
generally  a  watch  and  chain,  will  be  given  to  the 
person  who  correctly  guesses  the  number  of  seeds 
in  it.  At  a  recent  contest  held  in  Enoxville, 
Tenn.,  4,705  guesses  were  received,  from  fourteen 
different  States,  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  not  one  hit 
the  mark.  A  great  opportunity  here  for  “  mind 
readers.” 

Many  farmers  are  greatly  troubled  with  a  growth 
of  sorrel  upon  their  lands,  which  is  an  indication 
of  neglect  and  exhausted  fertility.  The  weed, 
however,  appears  upon  land  in  good  tilth  in  sea¬ 
sons  when  extreme  drought  prevails,  or  upon 
silicious  dry  ridges.  The  best  way  to  exterminate 
the  pest  is  to  sow  bone-dust  mixed  with  ashes  and 
plaster.  One  barrel  of  raw  bone-dust,  with  two  of 
ashes,  and  half  a  barrel  of  plaster  will  drive  out 
the  sorrel  on  a  quarter  acre  of  ground,  if  applied 
after  deep  plowing. 

A  lady  entered  a  ticket-office  in  Toledo  and 
bought  a  ticket  for  Milwaukee.  She  told  the 
ticket-seller  that  she  had  never  travelled  alone, 
and  that  her  husband  had  always  told  her  that 
she'  could  not  without  trouble.  She  desired  to 
disprove  this.  Accordingly  she  asked  for  all  the 
information  as  to  the  departure  of  her  train,  the 
change  of  cars  in  Chicago,  checking  baggage,  etc., 
and  went  from  the  ticket-office  smiling  at  the 
manner  in  which  she  would  surprise  her  husband. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  ticket-seller  found  on 
the  counter  the  ticket  he  had  sold  her  with  the 
change. 

Judge  Black  paid  but  little  attention  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance.  According  to  the  Philadelphia 
Record  :  “  Unless  the  fact  were  forced  upon  him 
that  his  wardrobe  demanded  replenishing,  he 
would  never  notice  it.  He  never  ordered  a  suit 
of  clothes  himself,  and  disliked  to  change  an  old 
and  comfortable  suit  for  a  stiff  and  new  one.  His 
clothes  were  made  by  a  Philadelphia  tailor,  who 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  strategy  to  capture  the 
Judge  when  a  measure  was  to  be  taken.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  always  looked  out  for  these 
things,  and  usually  the  first  intimation  the  Judge 
had  of  a  newsuitwould  bo  when  it  was  sent  to 
him,  and  further  persuasion  had  to  be  employed 
to  get  him  to  put  it  on.” 

The  graceful  beauty  of  the  common  meadow 
lily,  L.  canadense,  is  well  known;  the  London 
Garden  describes  a  red  variety  as  being  the  best 
of  the  several  sorts,  which  are  more  commonly 
various  shades  of  yellow  and  orange.  We  have 
found  the  meadow  lily  of  the  easiest  culture  in 
the  garden,  requiring  no  care,  being  perfectly 
hardy,  and  Increasing  yearly  in  the  number  of  its 
flower  stalks,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  new 
red  one  would  be  of  as  easy  management.  The 
same  journal  describes  a  white  variety  of  the 
Jackman  clematis,  which  bears  a  profusion  of 
white  flowers  with  the  faintest  purple  shade,  and 
which  is  pronounced  “a  lovely  variety  and  a  real 
gain.” 

John  Humphrey  Noyes,  founder  of  the  Oneida 
Community,  who  left  the  State  about  a  year  since 
to  escape  indictment,  is  now  an  exile.  The  last 
heard  of  him,  he  was  at  Clinton,  Canada,  near 
Niagara  Falls,  living  with  his  wife,  although  three 
others  of  the  Community  women  went  with  her 
when  she  joined  him.  The  Community  at  the 
time  furnished  him  with  a  home  and  funds. 
Noyes  was  the  autocrat  of  the  Community.  His 
word  was  the  law  from  which  there  was  no  appeal. 
Since  the  departure  of  Noyes,  the  “Family,”  or 
Community,  has  been  governed  by  a  committee  of 
ten  men  and  ten  women*,  who  consider  all  ques¬ 
tions  arising  and  direct  all  business.  They  have 
abolished  the  mixed- marriage  system  and  adopt¬ 
ed  the  monogamic  relation.  Many  wedding  cere¬ 
monies  have  been  performed,  and  those  who  were 
marriin^'previous  to  entering  the  Community  are 
again  living  together.  The  functionary  who  links 
the  couples  is  an  ex-Episcopal  minister  who  has 
for  fifteen  years  been  a  member  of  the  Community. 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Dayton  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  Emerick  gave  an  address  on  Florida 
and  its  productions,  and  doubtless  furnished  a 
fair  statement  of  the  profite  and  expenses  of 
orange-growing,  when  he  said  that  the  cultivation 
of  this  fruit  requires  the  same  and  even  greater 
care  and  labor  than  our  hardy  fruits  at  the  North, 
and  that  neglect  and  allowing  the  trees  to  take 
care  of  themselves  result  in  utter  failure.  Inter¬ 
ested  parties  are  careful  to  keep  out  of  sight  the 
constant  care,  the  cost  of  fertilizers,  the  losses  by 
disease,  blight,  and  frost,  and  the  years  of  wait¬ 
ing  and  watching  for  paying  crops.  He  quotes 
Moore,  acknowledged  authority  on  orange  culture, 
for  the  statement  that  the  land  and  locality  suita¬ 
ble  for  profitable  orange-raising  is  not  more  than 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  State.  Mr.  Emerick  is 
not  inclined  to  believe  that  the  southern  part  of 
Florida  is  destined  to  become  one  vast  orange 
grove. 

It  seems  there  is  a  limit  to  profitable  expansion 
in  farming  as  in  other  industries.  The  late  Dr. 
Glenn  of  California  had  at  one  time  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  acres  in  wheat.  At  his  death  he  owed  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  quarter  of  dollars,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  his  estate  is  or  is  not  solvent.  But  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  that  individual  hold¬ 
ing  of  land  should  not  reach  such  proportions; 
they  limit  population,  they  deter  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  they  foster  extravagant  notions,  they 
cannot  be  as  thoroughly  and  variedly  cultivated 
as  the  smaller  farm ;  that  is,  they  will  not  be  in 
the  nature  of  things,  for  they  are  given  over  to 
corn,  or  wheat,  or  cattle,  the  crops  being  taken 
off  year  after  year  without  much  regard  to  ferti¬ 
lizing.  The  territory  which  should  support  in 
comfort  thousands,  is  the  home  of  only  a  hundred 
or  two.  If  it  is  men  who  make  a  State,  then  we 
want  in  this  country  no  such  territorial  exclusive¬ 
ness. 

In  a  recent  speech  delivered  in  Birmingham, 
Mr.  Bright  said :  “I  recollect  hearing  Cobden  say 
more  than  once  that  although  he  was  in  the  habit 
— as  almost  all  people  were  in  his  time — of  taking 
a  glass  or  two  of  wine  occasionally,  and  perhaps 
oftener  at  dinner,  still  I  have  heard  him  say  more 
than  once  that  whenever  he  was  driven  by  hard 
work  of  much  speaking  or  of  much  writing,  he 
found  it  was  far  better  for  him  to  abstain  from 
wine  ajtogether,  and  that  he  could  perform  his 
•work  better  without  it  than  with  it.  I  have  done 
a  good  deal  of  work  of  some  kinds  myself.  For 
the  present — except  for  the  Mayor,  who  will  not 
let  me  be  quiet  at  home — I  am  trying  to  live  a 
more  easy  life  with  regard  to  public  matters ;  but 
I  have  been  in  the  habit — for  the  last  more  than 
ten  years,  I  suppose — of  entire  abstinence  from  all 
these  things.  It  is  supposed  that  when  a  man  at¬ 
tains  a  certain  age  and  respectability,  if  his  health 
has  been  for  some  time  very  Indifferent,  hardly 
anything  could  be  better  for  him  than  some  very 
fine  claret,  or  something  that  contains  some  pro¬ 
portion  of  alcohol.  I  was  in  that  condition  at  an 
age  when  men  begin,  or  are  supposed  to  begin,  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  I  had  been  in  bad 
health,  but  I  found  it  prejudicial  to  use  alcohol  in 
that  way.  My  own  opinion  is  that  for  the  great 
bulk — I  do  not  say  there  are  no  exceptions — the 
less  they  take  of  this  description  of  stimulant  the 
better  it  would  be  for  their  health,  I  think  the 
better  for  their  temper,  and  I  think  it  very  likely 
they  would  be  more  pleasant  neighbors  and 
friends,  and  their  lives  would  in  all  probability  be 
prolonged.” 

The  following  poem,  considered  to  be  the  best 
ever  written  upon  Niagara  Falls,  was  composed 
by  John  Gardiper  Galkins  Brainard,  the  editor  of 
the  Connecticut  Mirror  of  Hartford  from  1822  to 
1828.  He  was  a  native  of  New  London,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Yale,  and  died  of  consumption  at  28.  He 
is  said  to  have  “dashed  the  poem  off”  in  the 
printing-office  while  the  compositor  was  waiting 
for  copy.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  ho  never  saw 
Niagara,  and  never  was  nearer  to  it  than  450  miles : 
The  thoughts  are  strange  that  crowd  into  my  brain 
While  I  K)ok  upward  to  thee.  It  would  seem 
As  if  God  poured  thee  from  His  hollow  hand ; 

Had  hung  His  bow  upon  thy  awful  front; 

Had  spoke  in  that  loud  voice  which  seem^  to  Him 
Who  dwelt  in  Fatmos  for  his  Saviour’s  sake. 

The  sound  of  many  waters ;  and  had  bade 
Thy  flood  to  chronicle  thy  ages  back. 

And  notch  His  centuries  in  the  eternal  rooks. 
Deep  nalieth  unto  deep.  And  what  are  we 
That  hea  *  the  question  of  that  voice  sublime  ? 

O  what  are  all  the  notes  that  ever  rang 

From  war's  vain  trumpet  by  thy  thundering  side  ? 

Yea,  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make. 

In  his  short  life,  to  thy  unceasing  roar  ? 

And  yet,  Aold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  Him 
Who  drowned  a  world,  and  heaped  the  waters  far 
Above  itshoftiest  mountains  ?  A  light  wave 
That  bran  and  whispers  of  its  MaW’s  might ! 


“RESCUE  THE  PERISHING!” 

It  was  a  perishing  baby.  The  pale,  puny  child 
lay  almost  lifeless  on  the  pillow,  the  victim  of 
malaria  and  Summer  complaint..  The  old  nurse 
who  dropped  in  to  give  the  dying  child  her  last 
blessing  happened  to  ask  “  Have  you  tried  Perry 
Davis’s  Pain  Eiller  ?  ”  They  had  not  thought 
of  it,  but  got  some  at  once.  Next  day  baby  was 
better.  Before  the  week  was  out  he  was  well. 
Fain  Eiller  saved  him. 


160  pp.,  fine  paper,  large  type;  by  Bischofl,  Pres* 
brey,  Perkins  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin,  O.D. 

The  muBlc  In  Gospki.  Bells  Is  such  that  children 
can  sing,  the  melodies  all  “  talcing,''  and  the  words 
selected  with  great  care.  No  “doggerel  rhymes” 
appear  In  the  hook.  If  yon  want  a  really  good 
book,  get  Gospel  Bells.  Sample  copy  by  mall  for 
25  cents  In  postage  stamps. 

HENRY  A.  SUMNER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

208  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO* 


WB  STILL  8UPPLT 

EMBEOIDEEY  SILK 

at  40c.  per  ounce  (one-third  the  regnlnr  price);  although 
we  call  It  WASTE  KMBROIDEJtY,  It  Is  all  good  Silk, 
beautiful  colort.  In  pieces  from  one  lo  three  yards  each, 
about  half  a  dozen  desirable  colors  In  each  package.  Ele- 


INVALUABLE  IN  SICKNESS.  i  aHu  half  rdozon  drslrable  li^lo™  in  e;ch  package.  Ele: 

In  all  cases  of  dysentery  or  any  bowel  complaints.  Ridge’s  1  8®®*  tor  kinds  of 

Food  should  bo  adopted  as  the  dietetic.  It  Is  perfectly  safe,  j  *a“cy  work.  Send  Postal  Note  or 

being  neutral  In  Its  action  upon  the  bowels,  and  Is  easily  THE  BRAINBRD  &  ARMSTRONG  CO., 

assimilated.  Moreover,  It  will  be  retained  where  every-  233  Market  Street,  Philadelphia.  169  Broadway,  New  York, 
thing  else  falls.  _ _ 


7  PER  CENT.  NET. 

M  the  Buildings.  Interest  semi-annual.  Nothing 
K  ever  been  lost.  ZSth  year  of  residence  and  9th  in 
the  business.  We  advance  Interest  and  costs,  and 
collect  in  case  of  foreclosure,  without  expense  to  the 
S  lender.  Best  of  references.  Send  for  particulars  it 
you  have  money  to  loan.  D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  &  SON, 
Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans.  St.  Paul,  Mimn. 
[Please  mention  this  paper.] 

E.  Howard  &  Co.’s 

TOWEH  CLOCKS 

have  been  tested  for  forty  years.  Warranted  in 
every  respect.  Send  for  circular. 

The  E.  Seward  ^atch  and  Clock  Co.. 

Z9  MAIDBN  LANE,  114  TREMONT  ST., 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON. 


So  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent. 

RAPID  ACCUMULATION! 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

Ceutral  Illinois  Financial  Agency,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 


I 


THE  WESXEHW 


Farm  mortrabe  cq. 

YAWrence,Han.  joflersto  investors  the 
best  securities  la  the  market.  FIRST 
Mortgage  LOANS  upon  itnprovet 
forma.  Interest  and  principal  paid  on  day  ol 
maturity  In  New  York.  Funds  proryklj 
placed.  loirge  experience.  No  losses.  Send 
for  circular,  references  and  sainple  foims. 

P.  M.  PiBKins,  Pres. ;  J.  T.  Wsrke.  Vice 
Pres.;  L.  H.  Pirkiss.  Sec.;  Chas.  W 
Gillztt,  Treaz.1  N.  F.  Habt,  Auditor. 

THE  TROV  HEIiEELT  BEIX  FillilllBt. 

Clinton  H.  Meneely  Bell  Company, 

TROY,  N.  Y ., 

Manufacture  a  special  quality  of  Bells.  Oldest  Workmen, 
Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade.  Special  attention 
given  to  Church  Bells.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 


MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  and  Chimes 
for  Churches.  Tower  Gleets.  Ac.,  Ae.  Prices  and 
catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
i  H.  MC8HANE  k  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  pnhlic  since 
‘1826.  Church.  Chapel.  School,  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells ;  also  Chimes  and  Peals. 

Meneely  &.  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


Also.foasideriageuality.chenpcat.  Forcnsh.cmiy  D#* I*! OlaaiaaMla  Dakllaa 

paymente,  or  rented.  ILLUSTRATED  CATA-  DalTII110r6  UnUrCll  D6IIS 

LOGUES,  of  ino  Styles,  with  net  prices,  sent  free.  Since  1844  celebrated  for  Superiority  over  othersL 

The  MASON  AND  HAMLIN  Organ  and  Plano  Ca..  »e  m^e  only  of  ^rest  Bell  Metal,  (Copper  and 

151  Tremont  St.,  Boston :  46  E.  14th  St.  (Union  Square).  Fo'^’l.rWlre“u?^j;^!'Ac*!’«dTr74& 

New  York;  149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  FomosT.J.REGESTER  A  SONS.  Baltimore,  Hd. 

"  WASHER 

We  win  guanuitec  the  **  LOVELL  IN  ASHEli  to  do  better 
work  and  do  it  easier  and  In  less  time  than  any  ether  machine 
in  the  world.  Warranted  five  years,  and  if  it  don’t  wash  the 
clothes  clean  without  mbUng,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

AGENTS  WANTED  Wei^fHOW 

PROOF  that  Agents  are  making  from  875  to  8150  per 
month.  Farmers  make  $200  to  $500  during  the  winter.  La¬ 
dies  have  great  success  Bel’.lng  this  Washer.  Retail  prlcecnly 
85.  Sample  to  those  desiring  an  agency  8  2.  AlsotheCel^ 
brated  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  manufactures' 
lowest  price.  We  invite  the  strictest  investigation.  Send 
your  aiUrem  on  a  postal  card  for  further  particalais. 

_  _ LOVELL  WASHER  CO.,  ERIE,  PA. 

farsoWMpills 

And  will  eom^fiitly  ehtnirt  the  hYoodIn  the  entire  iTStem  in  three  months.  Any  person  who  will  Uks  ONB  PILL 
EAOHNIOIUT  FROM  ONE  TO  TWELVE  WEEKS,  mar  be  restored  to  soond  health,  if  sneh  n  ihinf  is  possible. 
For  eurini;  Female  Complaints  these  Pills  hare  no  equal.  Physicians  use  them  in  their  praelioea  Sold  ererywhere*  iC 
sent  by  mail  for  9$  cents  in  stamps.  Send  for  pamphlet.  |«  $•  JOHNSON  A  CO«f  BOStOn^  MasS« 


THE  BEST 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CD., 

14th  8T.,  8ErTH  AVBNUB,  nnd  13th  ST., 

‘  NEW  YORK. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

Our  Prices  always  the  Lowest. 

WE  CALL  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  TO  OUR  LARGE 
AND  ATTRACTIVE  STOCK  OF 

FALL.  GOODS 

THAT  ABE  NOW  OPEN.  ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 

Saits  and  GMs,  aid  Eats  and  Boimets, 

BOTH  IMPORTED  AND  THOSE  OF  OUR  OWN  MANU¬ 
FACTURE. 

Black  and  Colored  Silks 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  MAKES  AT  THE  LOWEST 
PRICES  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

HOSIERY,  UNDERWEAR,  AND  GLOVES,  FOR  LADIES, 
GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

DRESS  GOODS 

IN  THE  NEWEST  FALL  STYES  AND  COLORS. 
LINEN  GOODS,  BLANKETS,  AND  LACE  CURTAINS  AT 
LOWER  PRICES  THAN  HAVE'  RULED  FOB  YEARS. 

Ladies’  Huslio  Underwear, 

OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE. 

MAIL  ORDERS  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 

R.  H.  M^Y  &  CD. 


ANCHORM  LINE. 


CJ«  Sa  Mail  Steamsnlps* 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDON&EBRT. 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $26.  Prepaid  $21. 

UYEBPOOL  AND  Q^NSTOWN  SERVICE. 

From  Pier  No.  41,  North  River,  New  York. 

BELGRAVIA . Sails  Saturday,  Sept.  29,  at  4  P.  M. 

Cabiu  passage  $60  to  $109,  according  to  accommodations. 

Seimnd  Cabin  and  Steerage  as  above. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  of 
charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  Ac.,  apply  to 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


J.&R.LAMB, 


59  Carmine  St.,  N.  T. 


CHURCH 

Furniture* 


PULPITS,  FONTS, 
TABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 


Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  In  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  hook  by  mail. 


A  Beautiful  Lawn 

Can  be  obtained  by  Sowing 

HENDERSON’S 

CENTRAL PARK 

LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 

A  mixture  composed  of  selected  graises  identical 
with  those  used  In  forming  the  lawns  of  New 
York's  famou.'.  park.  One  quart  of  this  seed  will 
sow  an  area  of  20xl5ft.,  equaling  300  sq.  ft.,  ef 
lor  an  acre  4  bushels  are  required.  Instruction* 
for  sowing  and  alter  treatment  sent  gratis  with  all 
orders.  Price,  25ct8.  per  qt.  (if  by  mall,  add  M 
cts.  per  qt.  for  postage).  If  by  freight  or  expres*. 
$1.50  per  peck,  $5.00  per  bushel.  Catalogue  «f 

“Everything  for  the  Carden” 

mailed  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  Yorlk 


Employment  for.  Ladies. 

,  The  Queen  City  Suspeniler  Company  of  Cin- 
clnnati  are  now  manufacturing  and  introduciiw 
their  new  SUeklaf  Sapperten  for  and 

CbIMrea,  and  their  unequaled  Skirt  Smpendan 
w.A  for  l4Mllm,andwantreliable  lady  agents  tosell 
XaQRQkAA  them  in  every  household.  Our  agents  every* 
Tf^where  meet  with  ready  success  and  make  haoo- 
'  '  vMu  '  *ome  salaries.  Write  at  once  for  terms  and 
ylKau  cure  exclusive  territory.  Address 

CltySetprader  Ce^ ClnHanatl,  QUm 
Leading  Physicians  recommend  these  Supporters. 


pn,  MRS.  POTTS’  _.| 

LDLD  Handle  saD  IRON 


111  nii'iHii 

Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 

Fine  Harness  and  Saddlery, 

No.  64  Fourth  Ayenne,  N.  \\ 

(Oppoalte  the  Bible  House), 

OFFERS  A  (aOICK  SELECTION  OF 

BEST  GOODS 

IN 

iMdioa  mmA  Gentlemen’*  Gold  nnd  Sllver-BIoant*d 

Ridiig  atd  Driving  Whips,  Up-Rebes,  English 
Riding  Saddles  and  Bridles,  Spars, 

And  a  Oomplet*  AaaorUnent  of  all  the  Article*  need  In 
Gentlemen’*  Stable*. 


ADVANTAGES 


DO  NOT  BURN  THE  HAND, 
DETACHABLE  WALNUT  HANDLE, 
DOUBLE  POINTED,  IRON  BOTH  WAYS, 
BEST  IN  USE  AND  CIHEAP, 
THREE  IRONS,  ONE  HANDLE  AND  A 
*  STAND  TO  A  SET. 


FOR  SALE  B'P  THE 

Hardware  Trade 


c 


VI  ARRII 


ehW* 

fitniUb  ■  iMMs  * 

KIv*  Cure.  A  Hen*  Treetneet  Me 
dilqe  fer  eeewHaflee  bjr  naM.  Valtd* 
MeTreatUeFre*.  CertMeatealfMOee. 
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ODK  CLETKLAHD  LETTEB. 

St  Aara  taTth,  S.S. 

CLXTKLAirs,  Sept  ai,  188S. 

Detar  Dr.  Field :  A  poet  tells  us  that  “  some  days 
most  be  dark  and  dreary,"  though  I  knew  It  before 
the  poet  told  me.  But  some  days  are  so  bright 
and  blessed  that  they  make  us  forget  that  all  days 
are  not  such.  A  more  sunny  and  serene  day  than 
last  Tuesday,  the  “oldest  Inhabitant"  has  never 
seen,  and  the  youngest  never  will  see.  It  seemed 
to  have  been  made  to  order  for  the  work  that  our 
Willoughby  friends  had  In  hand. 

Willoughby  stands  second  to  few  of  our  Western 
vlllagee  for  attractiveness.  It  Is  situated  twenty 
miles  east  from  Cleveland,  and  through  it  run  both 
the  Lake  Shore  and  the  Nickel  Plate  railroads. 
Some  twenty  years  ago,  or  more.  New  England 
families  came  into  the  woods  and  commenced  a 
settlement  upon  the  Chagrin  river,  two  miles 
south  of  Lake  Erie.  This  river  received  its  name 
from- one  of  “  the  mistakes  of  Moses."  The  Con- 
'nectlcut  Land  Company  sent  Oen.  Moses  Cleve¬ 
land,  with  a  party  of  men,  to  make  surveys  of 
“New  Connecticut,”  or  the  Western  Reserve. 
They  came  up  the  lake  in  a  small  steamer,  and 
when  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  named, 
they  supposed  it  to  be  the  Cuyahoga,  and  were 
much  delayed  by  the  mistake,  and  were  so  cha¬ 
grined  about  their  blunder  that  they  gave  the 
river  the  name  which  it  still  retains,  but  which  it 
does  not  deserve,  for  it  is  as  pleasant  and  well  be¬ 
haved  a  stream  as  you  could  wish. 

The  Presbyterian  church  there  was  organized 
with  nine  members,  and  in  1834  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  brick  church.  The  congregation  has 
had  its  ups  and  downs.  Sometimes,  under  the 
stress  of  disappointments  and  trials,  it  has  become 
a  chagrined  and  despondent  church,  but  for  the 
last  few  years  it  has  been  prospered,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  its  future  seems  full  of  promise.  Seven  years 
ago  young  William  A.  Robinson  was  there  ordain¬ 
ed,  and  he  found  great  favor  with  the  people,  but 
the  climate  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  three 
years  ago  he  left  and  became  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Springville,  N.  Y.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Arthur  J.  Waugh,  a  young  man  from  the  region  of 
Saratoga.  Mr.  Waugh  is  a  preacher  of  decided 
ability,  and  he  has  gained  the  fullest  confidence 
of  his  people. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  preparations  have 
been  made  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church  edi¬ 
fice,  to  stand  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one.  The 
old  building  has  been  taken  down,  for  the  people 
believed,  with  the  Preacher  of  Jerusalem,  that 
there  is  “a  time  to  break  down  and  a  time  to 
build  up,"  and  they  said,  with  Ezra,  “We  will 
build  the  house  that  was  builded  these  many  years 
ago.”  Yesterday  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  church 
was  laid,  with  impressive  ceremonies.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  address  was  made  by  Rev.  John  Waugh  of 
Gohocton,  N.  Y.,  father  of  the  Willoughby  pas¬ 
tor.  There  were  present  from  Cleveland,  Rev. 
Messrs.  Seymour,  Simpson,  and  Smith,  who  with 
the  pastors  of  the  several  churches  in  Willoughby, 
performed  the  parts  assigned  them.  The  formal 
laying  of  the  stone  was  by  the  oldest  elder  of  the 
church,  Mr.  Birge.  There  were  deposited  In  the 
box,  placed  in  the  cornerstone,  historic  facts  and 
statements  of  current  interest.  Among  the  papers 
deposited  were  The  EtanobiiIst  and  The  Herald 
and  Presbyter. 

A  few  of  the  aged  people  remembered  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  old  building,  which  fact  called  forth 
the  reading  of  the  words  of  Haggai :  “  Who  is  left 
among  you  that  saw  this  house  in  her  first  glory?  " 
But  none  of  the  old  men  wept  because  that  the 
new  house  would  be  inferior  to  the  old,  for  in  di¬ 
mensions  and  architecture  “the  glory  of  this 
house  shall  be  greater  than  the  former.”  '  None  of 
the  Willoughby  Presbyterians  have  considerable  j 
wealth,  but  they  have  that  which  is  better,  a  mind 
for  the  work,  and  some  of  them  subscribe  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  each,  amd  others,  in  proportion  to 
their  means,  are  equally  liberal.  May  Ood  abun¬ 
dantly  bless  my  young  brother  Waugh  and  his 
large-hearted  people. 

Among  the  many  pleasant  homes  In  Willoughby 
is  that  of  Mr.  Wells,  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.  He  is  the  father  of  two  distinguished 
ministers  of  our  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Horatio  H. 
Wells,  favorably  known  as  an  evangelist,  and  Rev. 
John  L.  Wells,  pastor  of  the  Bethany  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  held  its  semi-an¬ 
nual  meeting  last  week  at  Rome,  Ashtabula  coun¬ 
ty.  Rev.  Carlos  T.  Chester  of  our  Willson-avenue 
Church,  was  chosen  moderator,  and  though  a 
young  man,  he  discharged  his  duties  in  a  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  manner.  Your  correspondent  reported 
the  doings  of  the  last  Assembly,  but  no  action 
could  be  taken  upon  the  overtures  sent  to  the 
Presbyteries,  since  the  Minutes  had  not  been  re¬ 
ceived.  Upon  the  subject  of  these  overtures,  I 
intend  to  speak  in  a  future  letter. 

Our  church  at  Rome  is  not  strong  in  numbers, 
but  it  possesses  that  spirit  which  cannot  fail  to 
achieve  success  in  Christian  work.  Within  the 
last  year  it  has  taken  on  new  life,  which,  under 
God,  is  greatly  due  to  their  new  pastor.  Rev. 
Dlllwyn  McFadden  Hazlett,  a  native  of  Armstrong 
county.  Pa.,  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  graduated  at  Prince¬ 
ton  College  and  Allegheny  Seminary,  was  ordain¬ 
ed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Eittanning,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  went  as  amissionary  to  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro,  Brazil,  where  he  labored  in  preaching,  edit¬ 
ing  The  Emprensa  Evangelica,  managing  colpor¬ 
teur  work,  and  acting  as  treasurer  of  the  mission. 
At  the  end  of  four  years,  bad  health  sent  him 
home.  He  labored  for  a  year,  most  successfully. 
In  Nebraska,  and  one  year  ago  was  called  to 
Rome,  where  he  has  since  been  installed.  Since 
he  oame  there,  his  people  have  built  him  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  commodious  parsonage.  During  the  past 
year  they  received  two  hundred  dollars  from  the 
Sustentation  Fund,  but  for  the  coming  year  they 
ask  for  but  one  hundred,  and  in  the  farther  future 
they  expect  to  run  alone.  N.  B. — One  live  minis¬ 
ter  Is  worth  two  or  three  dead-and-alive  ones. 

At  our  State  election,  three  weeks  hence,  we  are 
to  vote  upon  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors.  Two  months  ago  I  thought  that  the 
Democrats  and  one-half  of  the  Republicans  would 
rote  no.  At  present  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that 
prohibition  will  triumph,  for  the  measure  is  rapidly 
and  wonderfully  gaining  favor  with  both  parties. 

The  article  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Patterson,  published 
a  short  time  since  in  The  EvANOEiiiST,  Is  admir¬ 
able.  I  could  say  as  much  of  Dr.  Folsom’s  and 
others.  I  hope  that  the  three  honored  and  belov¬ 
ed  brethren  In  The  EvanoeijIst  who  oppose  pro¬ 
hibition,  and  who  find  It  necessary  every  week  or 
two  to  explain  all  that  they  have  written  on  the 
subject,  will  abandon  their  defensive  works,  which 
have  been  so  completely  shattered  by  the  heavy 
guns  which  have  been  trained  upon  them.  My 
good  brothers,  whom  I  hold  in  honor,  do  not  long¬ 
er  attempt  to  hold  the  fort,  but  take  up  a  position 
where  you  will  not  find  it  necessary  forever  to  be 
acting  on  the  defensive.  Re-threshlng  musty  old 
straw  does  not  pay. 

On  the  30th  Inst.,  Calvary  Chapel,  a  beautiful 
edifice,  will  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Ood. 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Haydn,  the  former  beloved  pastor 
of  our  old  Stone  Church,  and  who  originated  the 
Calvary  enterprise,  will  preach  the  sermon. 

My  beloved  brother.  Rev.  Dr.  William  W.  Wil¬ 
liams,  has  just  completed  thirty  years  of  his  very 
sucoeesful  pastorate  in  Toledo.  The  Lord  grant 
that  twenty  years  mere  may  be  added  to  his  min¬ 
istry  In  that  prosperous  city. 

The  city  of  Devil’s  Lake,  Dakota,  is  not  yet  100 
days  old,  but  already  choice  lots  are  sold  at  $2,000 
each.  It  has  seven  large  hotels  and  two  banks. 


PHILADELPHU  LETTEB. 

Scarcely  have  we  time  to  brush  off  the  dust  on 
our  return,  when  our  eyes  fall  upon  a  notice  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Publication, 
and  there  around  the  well  known  table  we  find  the 
well  known  faces  of  the  Committee-members,  and 
In  the  middle  of  the  table  a  stack  of  manuscripts 
awaiting  acceptance  or  doom.  How  those  manu¬ 
scripts  tremble  as  the  Secretary  reports,  and  this 
member  reports,  and  that  member  reports  upon 
the  fitness  of  this  and  that  one  to  be  clad  with  the 
habiliments  of  our  publication  attire,  and  sent  out 
immortalized  with  that  glowing  “Sit  Lux  ’’  stamp¬ 
ed  on  the  cover ! 

Dr.  Schenck  shows  decided  marks  of  the  rough 
handling  he  experienced  In  his  recent  sickness, 
which  brought  him  within  chilling  proximity  to 
death’s  door ;  but  by  virtue  of  a  strong  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  blessing  of  God  upon  masterly  medi¬ 
cal  ability  and  skill,  the  enemy  was  made  to  let 
go  its  hold  and  deliver  the  patient  over  to  slow  but 
steady  recovery. 

It  is  a  frequent  and  not  uncomplacent  remark 
that  ministers  are  woefully  deficient  in  business 
talent;  but  the  fact  on  the  one  hand  that  out  of 
every  hundred  men  in  business  ranks  more  than 
ninety-five  fail  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  and  on  the 
other,  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
church-building  in  the  laud  is  due  to  the  business 
and  financial  tact  and  energy  of  ministers,  and  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  education¬ 
al  and  charitable  institutions  around  us  are  orig¬ 
inated  and  propelled  by  ministers,  and  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  news¬ 
papers  are  the  product  of  the  ministerial  mind, 
and  the  fact  that  a  vast  number  of  ministers  man¬ 
age  to  live  on  very  small  salaries,  and  to  bring  tip 
and  educate  sons  and  daughters  who  take  rank 
with  the  best  society:  these  facts  lead  pretty 
comfortably  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  talent  in  the  community  is  not  engrossed  by 
professionally  business  men.  And  among  our 
ministers  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  and  this  after 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  moro  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  that  there  are  very  few  superior  in 
business  talent  to  Dr.  Schenck. 

In  the  Mint  opposite  the  Publication  House 
there  is  a  steam-engine  that  is  a  marvel  to  behold¬ 
ers  for  the  quietness  with  which  it  does  the  work 
of  a  young  Hercules.  With  less  noise  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  sewing-machine  it  turns  out  a  constant 
shining  stream  of  coin  stamped,  if  not  with  the 
image  at  least  with  the  superscription  of  Ceesar. 
And  in  that  Publication  House  opposite  there  is  a 
man  who  works  very  much  like  that  ever-coining 
engine.  He  makes  very  little  noise;  does  not 
strive  nor  cry,  nor  lift  up  his  voice  in  the  streets, 
but  he  is  ever  at  his  post,  and  the  fruits  of  his 
labors  are  in  all  the  land.  This  quiet,  devoted 
worker,  Is  the  Rev.  John  W.  Dulles,  D.D.  It  is 
his  high  and  enviable  privilege  to  wade  along  an 
endless  flow  of  manuscripts.  In  season,  out  of 
season.  In  vacation  and  in  term  time,  he  may  be 
seen  peering  into  the  mysteries  of  some  manu¬ 
script.  Should  he  ever  take  to  opium-eating,  De 
Quincey  fashion,  and  thereby  soar  into  the  world 
of  visions,  he  would  probably  find  himself  in  a 
world  of  manuscripts :  the  ground  carpeted  and  the 
sky  from  horizon  to  zenith  lined  with  manuscripts ; 
manuscripts  of  every  size  and  in  every  style 
of  calligraphy  and  cacography ;  pages  large  and 
small,  fair  and  blotted ;  manuscript  constellations, 
manuscript  planets,  manuscript  meteors  and  com¬ 
ets,  manuscripts  everywhere  and  for  ages  and  ages 
in  succession  I  Let  us  hope  that  the  Doctor  will 
not  venture  upon  the  experiment. 

Churches  and  Ministers. 

Looking  over  the  field  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall, 
we  find  it,  as  usual,  presenting  a  varied  aspect. 
The  beautiful  edifice  In  which  the  Arch-street 
Church  worships,  has,  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor 
(Rev.  Mr.  Hemphill)  In  Europe,  undergone  exten¬ 
sive  and  expensive  repairs.  These  repairs  were  a 
necessity,  for  the  supports  of  the  fine  dome  that 
crowned  the  centre  of  the  edifice  showed  such 
signs  of  giving  way,  as  to  threaten  a  descent  upon 
the  worshippers  beneath.  But  in  the  enthusiasm 
awakened  by  the  settlement  of  their  popular  pas¬ 
tor,  the  trustees  found  no  difficulty  in  raising  the 
amount  needed,  and  now  the  building  is  as  good 
as  new,  and  by  God’s  blessing,  a  fine  prospect 
lies  before  this  church. 

Many  other  churches  have  spent  a  portion  of 
the  Summer  in  putting  on  fresh  attire.  The  ener¬ 
getic  curators  of  the  West  Spruce-street  Church 
have  sent  the  workmen  through  and  around  that 
fine  edifice  in  quest  of  signs  of  abrasion  and  dam¬ 
age,  with  the  charge  to  spare  neither  pains  nor 
expense  In  making  every  point  sound  in  substance 
and  comely  in  appearance,  and  painters  have  gone 
with  their  renovating  implements  and  materials 
from  foundation  to  the  tip  of  the  spire,  two' hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-five  feet  in  the  air.  In  this  be¬ 
coming  work,  however,  the  curators  could  not 
escape  wholesome  criticism.  While  the  painters 
were  swinging  in  the  air  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  high,  we  passed  a  lady  on  the  comer  gazing 
at  them,  and  we  heard  her  exclaim  with  indignant 
benevolence  “Pretty  Christianity  that!  sending 
men  way  up  there  to  fall  down  and  break  their 
necks !  ’’  The  venerable  Tenth  Church,  the  much¬ 
loved  mother  of  the  West  Spruce-street,  has  wel¬ 
comed  her  new  pastor  (Rev.  Richard  B.  Greene) 
with  a  very  comely  renovation  of  the  edifice  whose 
pulpit  has  resounded  with  the  eloquence  of  a 
Boardman,  a  De  Witt,  and  many  others.  Hope 
Chapel  (the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bolton  pastor).  In  the  south¬ 
west  part  of  the  city,  and  the  Spring  Garden 
Church,  farther  to  the  northeast  (the  Rev.  Man- 
gasar  Mangasarian  pastor),  have  also  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Summer  to  put  on  more  beautiful 
garments.  Let  us  hope  that  this  interest  in  ex¬ 
ternals  will  prove  the  harbinger  of  greatly  revived 
interest  in  the  life  and  duties  that  are  the  true 
glory  of  Zion.  For  when  the  people  take  pleasure 
in  her  stones  and  favor  her  dust,  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  hope  that  the  time  to  favor  her — yea,  the  set 
time  has — is  drawing  near. 

But  the  Bethany  Church,  with  its  eleven  hundred 
members  and  some  two  thousand  Sabbath-school 
scholars,  has  done  much  better  than  paint  with¬ 
out,  fresco  within,  and  physically  repair:  It  has 
secured  a  pastor.  The  well  known  Dr.  Arthur  T. 
Pierson  has  heard  and  accepted  their  call  to  go  in 
and  out  before  them  as  under-shepherd,  and  lead 
them  through  the  green  pastures  and  by  the  still 
waters.  No  church  could  wish  a  better  pastor, 
and  no  pastor  could  wish  a  finer  field.  God  grant 
them  harvest  a  hundredfold ! 

But  withal,  new-made  vacancies  In  homes  and 
pulpits  here  and  there  show  themselves.  The 
people  of  the  Oxford  Church  will  find  many  a  task 
easier  than  that  of  supplying  the  place  vacated  by 
the  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Robbins.  By  his  preaching, 
his  pastoral  work,  and  his  practical  executive  tal¬ 
ent,  he  filled  a  large  place — a  place  that  anxiously 
awaits  his  successor.  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller,  too,  has 
been  claimed  wholly  for  his  work  under  the  Board 
of  Publication,  and  hence  has  been  compelled  to 
resign  his  place  in  the  Hollond  Memorial  Church. 
We  shall  miss  from  our  circle  also  the  Rev. 
Thomas  N.  Orr,  for  some  years  pastor  of  the  First 
Reformed  Church,  Seventh  and  Spring  Garden 
streets.  Having  been  called  to  a  church  in  Peoria, 
Ill.,  the  pastoral  relation  with  the  church  here  has 
been  dissolved.  Mr.  Orr  was  a  faithful  and  active 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Historical  Society,  always  at  its  meet¬ 
ings,  and  ever  ready  to  work.  The  vacancy  his 
withdrawal  from  our  city  occasions  in  our  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  not  a  small  one. 

Nor  has  death  been  idle  In  our  circle.  It  Is  but 
a  short  time  since  we  saw  among  our  ministers  in 
Philadelphia  the  kindly  and  intellectual  face  of 
our  widely  known  and  now  departed  brother,  the 


Rev.  W.  M.  Baker,  D.D.,  None  came  near  him 
without  feeling  the  attraction  of  his  gentle,  culti¬ 
vated,  and  kindly -manners.  Among  all  the  no¬ 
tices  that  have  come  under  our  eye  of  his  literary 
triumphs,  we  have  seen  no  Intimation  of  the  fact 
that  they  began  in  Philadelphia,  and  were  uspered 
in  by  the  ministry  of  our  Board  of  Publication. 
So  far  as  we  have  seen  “Oak  Mot,"  his  Reuben — 
“the  firstborn  of  his  might,  the  beginning  of  his 
strength,  the  excellency  of  his  dignity,  and  the 
excellency  of  his  power  ’’ — published  by  our  Board, 
has  entirely  failed  of  recognition.  It  is  a  story  of 
Texas  life,  of  ranche  life,  full  of  vivid  description, 
alive  with  the  processes  of  corraling  cattle,  of 
killing  bears,  of  hunting  and  camping  out,  and  of 
the  nut-brown  health  and  magnificent  appetite 
thus  acquired.  And  withal,  there  are  in  the  book 
some  very  fine  pictures  of  genuine  back-woods, 
piety,  and  Christian  manliness. 

Among  the  recent  departures  for  the  land  of 
rest  is  that  of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Latta.  After  a  pas¬ 
torate  of  nearly  twenty-five  years  at  Waynesburg, 
some  two  hours  by  rail  west  of  this  city,  where  he 
was  very  successful  In  winning  all  hearts  to  him¬ 
self  and  many  souls  to  Christ,  he  came  to  this  city 
some  sixteen  years  ago,  for  the  most  part  of  which 
he  was  associated  with  his  daughter  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  young  ladies’  seminary  of  high  rank. 
It  is  said  that  to  this  day  his  name  at  Waynesburg 
and  vicinity  is  like  ointment  poured  forth.  He 
was  one  of  the  loveliest  of  characters.  In  all 
probability  he  never  made — it  Is  very  difficult  to 
those  who  knew  him  to  imagine  how  he  could 
make — an  enemy.  He  walked  with  God,  and  is 
not ;  for  God  has  taken  him. 

Mr.  Moody. 

The  evening  of  Sept.  11th  was  in  our  city  one  of 
cloud,  darkness  and  rain,  an  evening  upon  which 
the  attraction  or  impulse  mnst  be  pretty  strong  to 
get  one  outside  the  home  doors.  Besides,  very 
many  of  those  who  had  returned  from  the  country 
were  likely,  after  a  day  of  “setting  things  to 
rights,”  to  prefer  an  early  pillow  to  an  entertain¬ 
ment  squares  away.  These  facts,  together  with 
the  fact  that  multitudes  of  city  people  are  yet 
among  the  mountains  or  by  the  sea,  led  us,  when 
we  read  the  notice  that  Mr.  Moody  would  speak 
in  Association  Hall,  to  say  to  ourselves  that  it 
would  require  no  very  early  attendance  to  secure 
a  seat.  Taking  it  therefore  somewhat  leisurely, 
we  found  on  arrival,  as  we  have  sometimes  before 
found  in  our  experience,  that  we  had  made  a  very 
great  mistake.  With  no  little  difficulty  we  made 
way  through  the  crowd  to  the  platform,  to  which 
our  ticket  gave  us  access,  and  there  with  great 
difficulty  we  secured  a  seat.  The  scene  before  us 
was  full  of  exhilaration.  Around  us  on  the  plat¬ 
form  were  ministers  of  all  denominations.  Before' 
and  above  us  the  fine  and  well  adorned  propor¬ 
tions  of  what  Mr.  Moody,  who  has  seen  many  a 
public  hall,  emphatically  pronounced  the  hand¬ 
somest  hall  owned  by  a  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  he  had  ever  seen.  But  the  handsom¬ 
est  and  most  imposing  part  of  a  hall  for  righteous 
uses  is  a  congregation  filling  every  nook  and  cor¬ 
ner;  people  standing  behind  the  seats  like  so 
many  carved  figures;  the  hall  filled,  lower  floor 
and  galleries,  to  the  very  roof ! 

Physically  Mr.  Moody  is  not  a  little  changed, 
his  dimensions  putting  tho  boards  beneath  him  to 
a  much  severer  test  than  in  former  days.  In 
manner  and  spirit  we  could  sec  no  change,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  success  that  has  attended  his 
labors  in  so  many  lands,  and  the  attentions  that 
have  been  lavished  upon  him — together  sufficient 
to  evoke  into  overshadowing  prominence  what¬ 
ever  of  the  ego  might  be  i^pbedded  in  his  nature. 
His  one  thought  seems  to  be  not  self,  bat  tfie 
great  cause.  There  was  a  plentiful  exhibition  of 
the  same  earnest  spirit,  the  same  natural,  un¬ 
studied  eloquence,  the  same  rough  bumo£.,4l;nd 
common-sense.  Nor  Is  it  without  significance 
that  one,  and  so  evidently  a  man  of  one  book,  and 
that  Book  the  Word  of  God,  should  find  his  whole 
soul  absorbed  with  the  simple  doctrines  of  grace 
as  held  by  the  Church  all  through  the  ages,  and 
should  dwell  upon  them  so  lovingly  and  effective¬ 
ly.  Salvation  by  faith,  and  the  absolute  need  and 
efficiency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  central,  vital 
truths  in  his  preaching.  “Work  out  your  salva¬ 
tion,  but  you  cannot  work  out  what  ye  haven’t  got. 
Work  out  from,  not  in  toward  the  cross.  Accept 
salvation  as  a  gift,  and  then  let  it  impel  the  whole 
life  to  action.”  Many  striking  thoughts  flash  into 
his  simple  vision.  When  the  Seer  wept  because 
there  was  no  one  to  open  the  book,  he  was  told  to 
dry  his  tears,  for  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
would  open  it,  and  “  when  he  turned  and  saw  the 
lion,  the  lion  proved  to  be  a  slain  lamb!  All 
God's  lions  are  lambs.”  A  good  deal  of  Mr. 
Moody’s  effectiveness  with  the  multitude  lies  In 
his  power  to  clothe  the  facts  of  revelation  in  a 
homely  living  imagery.  “Moses  walking  about 
in  Horeb  breaks  a  stick  from  some  tree  for  a  cane ; 
and  by-and-by  when  he  is  demurring  at  the  duty 
laid  upon  him  to  go  down  into  Egypt  to  deliver 
his  people,  God  asked  What  is  that  In  thine  hand? 
A  rod.  Well,  with  that  you  shall  deliver  the  peo¬ 
ple  !  So  Moses  believes  and  sets  out  for  Eg;^pt. 
Suppose  now  some  modern  infide)  to  meet  him 
and  say,  Moses,  where  are  you  going  ?  Down  into 
Egypt.  What  are  you  going  down  there  for  ? 
Why  to  set  free  two  or  three  millions  of  my  peo¬ 
ple.  What  are  you  going  to  do  it  with  ?  With 
this  stick.  With  that  stick!  Deliver  from  the 
clutches  of  Pharaoh  millions  of  people  with  that 
stick !  How  absurd !  But  he  did  it !  When  a 
great  miracle  was  to  be  wrought,  he  simply  used 
that  rod.”  “  When  ho  threatened  Pharaoh  with 
frogs,  the  king  said  So  your  God  is  the  God  of 
frogs,  is  Ho  ?  Well,  bring  on  your  frogs ;  I’m  not 
afraid  of  them.  But,  said  Moses,  there's  a  good 
many  of 'em!"  “The  five  thousand  people  are 
seated  on  the  grass  to  be  fod ;  and  Jesus  gives  to 
Peter  a  little  barley  loaf  and  sends  him  down 
along  one  row  to  feed  the  people.  Peter  hardly 
knows  what  to  do;  so  he  breaks  off  a  very  small 
piece  and  gives  it  to  the  first  man ;  then  another 
to  the  second,  and  another  to  the  third,  and  find¬ 
ing  that  the  loaf  does  not  grow  less,  he  begins  to 
give  the  people  a  little  larger  piece,  until  pretty 
soon  finding  the  loaf  as  big  as  ever,  he  gives  a 
half  loaf  to  every  one.”  “A  rich  man  said  to  an 
application  for  a  donation  for  some  object.  Well, 
Mr.  Moody,  I’ll  give  you  the  widow’s  mite.  Very 
well,  sir,  that  is  all  I  want;  I’ll  take  all  you’ve 
got;  that’s  what  she  gave.”  “  When  Gideon  was 
about  to  attack  the  Midianites,  the  Lord  said 
Gideon,  you’ve  got  too  many  men.  Too  many  ? 
why  I’ve  only  got  thirty  thousand,  and  the  enemy 
are  almost  five  times  as  many.  Well,  Gideon, 
you’ve  got  too  many ;  if  you  conquer,  you  will  say 
that  you  have  done  it  by  your  own  valor.  So  Gid¬ 
eon  had  to  proclaim  that  all  the  cowards  might  go 
home  to  their  mothers,  and  all  went  but  ten  thou¬ 
sand.  Gideon’s  heart  began  to  fail :  What  can  we 
do  with  ten  thousand  against  a  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  ?  But  the  Lord  said.  You’ve 
got  too  many  yet ;  send  them  down  to  drink,  and 
those  that  seize  up  a  handful  of  water  and  drink 
and  hurry  on,  keep;  and  those  that  go  down  on 
their  knees  to  drink,  send  off;  and  lo,  only  three 
hundred  remained !  O  (said  Mr.  Moody)  -f  the 
Church  could  get  rid  of  thousands  that  do  no¬ 
thing,  the  faithful  few  would  soon  win  the  day.” 

Mr.  Moody  is  on  his  way  by  special  request  to 
the  South  of  Ireland.  Let  the  people  pray  that 
the  Word  as  dispensed  by  him  may  have  free 
course  and  be  glorified.  WiiiIjIAH  P.  Bbued. 

The  report  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  shows  an  increase  of  86  per 
cent.  In  the  contributions  In  the  churches  (furing 
the  past  two  year^.  The  Woman’s  Foreigq  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  will  send  out  two  more  mlteion- 
aries  this  Fall.  ) 


A  BBAVTIFUI,  UFB. 

In  the  quiet  retirement  of  his  own  home  at  Willow 
Brook,  N.  T.,  (a  delightful  retreat,  the  generous  hospi¬ 
tality  of  which  has  been  enjoyed  for  many  years  by  a 
wide  circle  of  friends,)  Mr.  E.  T.  Throop  Martin  en¬ 
tered  peacefully  into  rest  Sept.  19th,  1883,  in  tfie  75th 
year  of  his  age. 

Bom  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  35th,  1808,  his  home 
was  soon  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Auburn,  and 
it  was  his  delight  as  a  boy  to  play  under  the  willows 
anl  by  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Owasco,  near  the  cot¬ 
tage  of  his  grandmother,  which  now  forms  part  of  the 
homestead  of  Willow  Brook. 

After  spending  some  time  in  the  office  of  William  H. 
Seward  in  Auburn,  Mr.  Martin  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1828,  and  soon  after  became  the  private  secretary  of 
his  uncle,  Hon.  Enos  T.  Throop,  then  Governor  of  tho 
State  of  New  York  (1829-32).  Resigning  this  position 
before  the  expiration  of  Gov.  Throop’s  term  of  office, 
he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  this  city,  which  ho  con¬ 
tinued  very  successfully  for  twelve  years,  being  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  John  L.  Graham,  Mr.  Edward  Sanford, 
and  subsequently  with  Hon.  William  Curtis  Noyes. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  gained  deserved 
celebrity  as  a  contributor,  with  N.  P.  Willis,  Theodore 
S.  Fay,  and  George  P.  Morris,  to  Tho  New  York  Mirror. 
This  led  to  his  becoming  one  of  tho  most  popular  writ¬ 
ers  for  The  Knickerbocker,  in  its  palmiest  days.  But 
his  literary  career  was  cut  short  by  the  growth  of  his 
legal  practice,  which  left  him  no  time  for  more  conge¬ 
nial  pursuits.  He  was  married  in  1837  to  the  only 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Williams  of  Utica.  His  wife  and 
a  large  family  of  four  sons  and  five  daughters  survive 
him. 

In  1841,  the  failing  health,  and  later  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  compelled  the  change  of  his  residence 
from  New  York  to  Utica,  where  he  was  needed  in  the 
care  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Williams. 

In  1850  he  removed  permanently  to  Willow  Brook,  tho 
home  of  his  boyhood  and  the  deliberate  choice  of  his 
later  years.  The  charm  and  beauty  of  this  delightful 
spot,  on  the  shore  of  L  ike  Owasco,  ho  had  portrayed 
with  his  pen,  till  many  of  his  readers  who  had  never 
seen,  had  learned  to  admire  it.  It  now  became  his 
home  for  the  remaining  thirty-three  years  of  his  life. 

Tho  Christian  courtesy  and  generous  hospitality  of 
that  home  has  ever  been  both  a  proverb  and  a  praise  in 
tho  mouth  of  the  multitude  who  have  enjoyed  it.  Among 
these  guests  have  been  many  of  tho  most  prominent 
citizens  of  the  republic.  But  neither  he  nor  his  honor¬ 
ed  wife  were  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers.  In  this 
beautiful  country  retreat,  tho  talents  and  ability,  which 
if  devoted  to  literature  or  to  the  legal  profession,  would 
have  given  their  possessor  rare  eminence,  were  em¬ 
ployed  with  sweet  and  tireless  courtesy  in  dispensing  a 
hospitality  which  has  endeared  him  to  a  multitude  of 
friends,  inspiring  them  with  the  example  and  tho  in¬ 
expressible  charm  of  a  lovely  Anglo-American  Christian 
home.  But  comparatively  few  of  these  fortunate  guests 
knew  how  devotedly  these  rare  talents  were  also  em¬ 
ployed  within  the  family  circle,  in  daily  unselfish  minis¬ 
tries  without  number,  so  unobtrusively  rendered  that  it 
is  only  in  the  deprivation  of  them  that  they  were  keenly 
appreciated. 

Mr.  Martin’s  funeral  took  place  at  Willow  Brook,  Sept. 
23d.  The  bright  Autumnal  day  was  as  beautiful  as  the 
life  had  been.  Rev.  Drs.  Hawley  of  Auburn,  and  Hart¬ 
ley  of  Utica,  conducted  tho  service.  At  tho  close,  some 
very  appropriate  and  tender  verses  from  the  pen  of  a 
member  of  tho  family,  were  read. 


THB  MOMB  MISSIONARY  CAMPAIGN. 

Mr.  Editor ;  I  cannot  help  telling  you  what  a  re¬ 
freshing  we,  as  a  church,  have  just  had  from  the 
noble  band  of  workers  who  are  touring  through 
Northern  and  Western  Now  York.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  D.D.,  whom  I  always  think  of  as  the  Phil 
Sheridan  of  missions,  brought  the  vast  region  of 
Alaska  vividly  before  us. 

Our  venerated  Secretary,  Dr.  Kendall,  moved 
all  our  hearts  missionward. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Convention  was  the 
Woman’s  meeting,  addressed  by  Miss  Robertson 
and  Mrs.  James. 

I  bespeak  for  these  earnest  embassadors  of 
Christ  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  the  churches 
they  may  yet  visit.  C.  S.  R. 

^  Malone.  K.  T.,  Sept.  30, 1S83. 

eurrent  fStientci, 

PBRSONAL  AND  NBW8  ITBM8. 

A  complimentary  dinner  to  Mr.  Marshall  P. 
Wilder  was  given  at  Boston  on  the  22d,  in  honor 
of  his  eighty-third  birthday. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Hall,  one  of  tho  early  missionaries  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  for  some  time  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  King’s  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State,  is 
seriously  ill  at  Falmouth,  Me. 

The  first  through  freight  train  from  Portland, 
Me.,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  over  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  railroad  started  via  the  Eastern,  Albany  & 
Northwestern  railroads  last  week.  It  consisted  of 
ten  cars  laden  with  canned  corn. 

The  first  of  the  many  tokens  received  by  Mrs. 
“Stonewall"  Jackson  and  her  daughter  during 
their  stay  in  Boston,  was  a  superb  basket  of  roses 
“with  the  compliments  of  a  few  members  of  tho 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.” 

Charlie  MeCkimbs,  tho  little  son  of  Judge  and 
Mrs.  McCombs,  who  was  stolen  by  Indians  in 
Arizona  some  months  ago,  has  been  found  in  good 
health.  The  parties  who  have  him  claim  the  $15,- 
000  reward,  and  it  will  be  paid. 

Mr.  Samuel  B.  Stafford  of  Maryland,  a  kinsman 
of  Paul  Jones,  has  placed  on  exhibition  at  tho 
New  England  Fair  in  Boston  the  flag  carried  and 
the  cutlass  worn  by  that  famous  Captain  in  his 
many  voyages  and  battles  on  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard. 

Reports  come  from  Guayamas,  Mexico,  of  tho 
outbreak  of  yellow  fever  there  in  its  most  severe 
form.  Though  a  few  new  cases  have  arisen  at 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  the  scourge  has  been  successfully 
confined  there,  and  there  is  little  apprehension  of 
it  elsewhere. 

President  Arthur  has  decided  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mission  to  examine  all  conditions  of  hog-raising, 
and  to  settle  the  rumors  of  disease  among  Ameri¬ 
can  swine.  The  President  will  choose  one  man, 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  one,  and  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  two.  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler  has 
been  named  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Capt.  David  S.  Payne,  with  three  officers  of  the 
Oklahoma  Company,  an  organization  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  locating  and  entering  lands  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  has  been  again  arrested  for  violating 
the  Federal  laws.  Payne  and  his  colonists  have 
three  times  been  expelled  from  the  Territory  by 
order  of  the  President. 

The  new  Brooks’  comet  was  on  the  23d  proved 
to  be  the  long  expected  comet  of  1812.  Prof. 
Brooks,  in  his  continued  observations  at  Phelps, 
N.  Y.,  finds  a  remarkable  increase  of  brilliancy  In 
this  remarkable  comet.  It  is  now  visible  in  good 
tolescopes  of  moderate  aperture,  near  Eta  Dra- 
conis.  It  is  mpidly  approaching  the  earth  and 
sun,  and  will  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  before 
Christmas. 

A  monument  to  ex-Presldent  Zachary  Taylor 
was  unveiled  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the  20th. 
It  is  of  marble,  thirty  feet  high,  and  surmounted 
by  a  portrait  statue.  The  ceremonies  were  at¬ 
tended  In  a  body  by  about  forty  Mexican  veterans, 
bearing  the  old  flag  of  the  Louisville  Legion,  car¬ 
ried  through  Mexico.  Bishop  Kavanagh  and  Dr. 
E.  T.  Perkins  conducted  the  religious  exercises, 
and  Gen.  William  Preston,  formerly  Minister  to 
Spain,  introduced  the  orator  of  the  day.  General 
Thomas  L.  Crittenden. 

Engineer  Melville,  late  of  the  J eannette,  offered 
bis  services  for  an  expedition  to  search  for  Lieut. 
Greely’s  party.  Secretary  Lincoln,  however,  de¬ 
cided  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  In  the 
ice  until  next  Spring,  when  a  thoroughly  well  equip¬ 
ped  party  will  be  sent  out.  After  the  loss  of  the 
Proteus,  Lieut.  Garlington  left  near  Cape  Sabine 
a  cache  containing  500  rations  and  a  large  supply 
of  clothing.  At  or  near  the  same  place,  500  rations 
had  been  left  previously.  These  supplies  will  last 
the  Greely  party  forty  days. 


Mrs.  Roxana  Strong,  the  widow  of  tho  late 
Judge  Strong,  and  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Roswell  P. 
Flower,  who  has  just  died  at  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years,  was  noted  for  her  | 
many  charities. 

New  oil-wells  of  Southern  California  are  being 
rapidly  developed ;  ^a  pipe-line  twenty  miles  In 
length  is  being  constructed  to  carry  the  oil  to 
port.  Last  year  the  region  produced  nearly  5,(X)0,- 
000  gallons. 

Orders  to  the  value  of  $950,000  were  given  on 
the  15th  by  the  Government  to  the  contractors  for 
37,879,000  postage  stamps,  7,132,000  stamped  en¬ 
velopes,  and  5,983,000  postal  cards.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  already  sent  to  postmasters  30,794,000 
new  two-cent  stamps,  595,000  four-cent  stamps, 
and  7,991,000  two-cent  stamped  envelopes.  The 
contractors  finding  themselves  unable  to  supply 
this  sudden  and  large  demand,  the  Department  is 
reducing  its  requisitions.  The  contractors  aro 
able  to  furnish  1,500,000  stamps  daily.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  fully  one-third  of  the  postoffices  will 
not  have  an  adequate  supply  of  stamps  when  the 
new  law  goes  into  operation  on  Oct.  1st.  The 
Postmaster-General  estimates  that  the  reduction 
of  letter  postage  will  cause  a  loss  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  over  $2,000,000. 

As  the  new  postal  law  reducing  the  rate  of  post¬ 
age  on  letters  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to 
two  cents  goes  into  operation  Oct.  1,  there  is  un¬ 
necessary  discussion  about  the  “  redemption  ”  of 
throe-cent  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes,  which 
are  not  used  before  that  date.  The  throe-cent 
stamp  will  be  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways  after  it 
ceases  to  be  required  for  the  usual  single-weight 
letter.  It  will  be  convenient  to  use  where  three 
ounces  are  required,  or  where  triple  postage  is 
needed  on  a  letter,  or  with  a  two-cent  stamp  on  a 
foreign  letter.  Instead  of  needing  to  be  redeemed 
as  useless,  the  three-cent  stamp  is  likely  to  be 
missed  as  a  convenient  denomination  with  which 
to  make  higher  combinations  in  value. 

.  FROM  ABROAD. 

Princess  Louise  has  given  a  picture  of  her  own 
painting  to  the  Dominion  National  Gallery,  as  a 
memento  of  her  residence  in  Canada.  The  picture 
Is  five  feet  in  length. 

The  prospect  of  good  crops  of  oats  and  pota¬ 
toes  in  Ireland  this  year  means  that  the  wolf 
which  has  howled  at  the  door  of  many  a  poor  cot¬ 
tager  of  late  years,  will  be  kept  quite  at  bay  this 
Winter. 

The  Irish  Informers  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murder 
trials  who  were  sent  to  Melbourne,  Australia,  were 
not  permitted  to  land  there,  but  were  shipped  back 
to  Europe  on  the  18th, 

Mr.  Gladstone  recognizes  how  essential  occa¬ 
sional  recreation  is  to  the  sustaining  of  those 
powers  which  make  him  so  valuable  a  man  in  his 
place.  He  spent  the  first  days  of  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  recess  on  his  estate,  cutting  down  oak  trees 
with  a  vigor  and  energy  that  discourages  his  ene¬ 
mies.  He  then  started  off  on  an  extended  cruise, 
with  his  family,  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  a  few  other 
distinguished  friends,  on  one  of  his  friend  Sir 
Donald  Currie’s  new  steamers.  By  way  of  a  solace 
from  the  labors  of  a  very  annoying  Parliamentary 
session,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  recently  translated 
Cowper’s  well  known  hymn  beginning  “Hark,  my 
soul!  it  is  tho  Lord,”  into  Italian.  The  transla¬ 
tion  appears  in  tho  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  tabular  enumeration  of  the  colonial  subjects 
of  the  four  European  Powers  having  large  coloni.il 
possessions,  shows  the  following  totals :  England, 
267,139,879;  Holland,  24,386,991;  Spain,  6,399,347; 
France,  2,330,0(X),  not  including  Gaboon,  whose 
population  is  unknown,  Algeria,  and  countries 
generally  under  a  French  protectorate,  such  as 
Tunis,  Tonquin,  and  Cambodia. 

In  an  interesting  article  on  the  characteristics 
of  London,  in  the  last  Century,  the  statement  Is 
made  that  2,200  trains  leave  the  railroad  stations 
of  that  city  every  twenty-four  hours. 

The  London  Times,  referring  to  the  German 
Autumn  maneuvers,  says  that  the  great  military 
strength  of  Germany  is,  considering  the  present 
complications,  most  beneficent,  as  it  practically 
secures  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  Standard  won¬ 
ders  if  Bismarck  fancies  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
a  general  war,  and  asks  Does  his  disarmament 
project  mean  that  the  nations  must  comply  or 
tight? 

John  Bright  is  a  total  abstainer  and  a  stout  foe 
of  drunkenness ;  but  he  disapproves  of  such  tem¬ 
perance  advocates  as  Will  listen  to  nothing  but 
what  ho  regards  as  an  impracticable  scheme  of 
prohibition.  He  sees  the  impossibility  of  sup¬ 
pressing  tho  liquor  traffic  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  urges  Instead  the  wisdom  of  perfecting  plans 
for  regulating  and  restricting  the  evil.  He  be¬ 
lieves  in  a  system  of  taxing  liquor-dealers  very 
much  like  that  which  has  recently  been  introduc¬ 
ed  in  Ohio  under  the  Scott  Law.  It  is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  find  British  sentiment  growing  in  favor  of 
a  practicable  means  of  diminishing  the  evils  of 
intemperance. 

At  tho  session  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  at  Southport  on  the  20th, 
tho  condition  of  the  English  cotton  trade  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  general  opinion  being  that  England 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competition.  In 
an  address  to  the  Association,  Sir  William  Wheel- 
house  ascribed  the  commercial  depression  of  the 
country  to  the  operation  of  the  free-trade  laws, 
and  advocated  a  return  to  a  protective  tariff. 

At  Conway,  in  Wales,  there  is  a  monument  erect¬ 
ed  in  the  church  to  tho  memory  of  a  dead  worthy, 
Alderman  Hoopes.  His  epitaph  consists  of  the 
following  sentence :  “He  was  the  father  of  twen¬ 
ty-seven  children,  and  was  the  forty-first  child  of 
his  father.” 

A  late  dispatch  to  The  Standard  from  Rome, 
says  that  extensive  preparations  are  being  made 
for  tho  reception  of  the  American  Bishops  who 
are  to  meet  at  the  Vatican  in  November.  There 
will  be  a  series  of  reunions,  at  which  Cardinal 
Simeon  will  preside,  and  at  which  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America  will  be  discussed.  The  main  object  of 
the  meetings  will  be  to  adopt  measures  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America, 
according  to  canonical  law,  and  to  bring  it  into 
closer  communication  with  tho  Vatican.  Cardinal 
McCabe  will  bo  invited  to  attend  some  of  the 
meetings  at  which  the  Irish  agitation  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

The  Paris  Diplomatic  Gazette’s  London  corre¬ 
spondent  says:  “The  Austro-German  alliance  is 
directed  against  Russia  and  France.  In  the  event 
of  a  war  between  Germany  and  Franco,  Austria  is 
to  maintain  an  armed  neutrality.  In  the  event  of 
a  war  between  Austria  and  Russia,  Germany  is  to 
do  likewise.  If  a  third  power  attacks  Germany 
or  Austria,  the  armed  neutrality  will  be  converted 
Into  active  coSperation.” 

The  Melbourne  newspapers  express  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  Lord  Derby’s  despatch  condemning  the 
projected  annexation  of  tho  South  Pacific  Islands 
to  Australia,  and  assert  that,  owing  to  this  policy, 
it  is  feared  the  colonies  will  be  flooded  with 
French  convicts. 

The  life  secretary  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  M.  Bertrand,  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  Academy,  M. 
Delaunay,  presented  to  that  body  in  1881  a  report 
predicting  that  a  terrible  earthquake  would  occur 
in  Java  on  Aug.  2,  1883.  As  the  catastrophe  actu¬ 
ally  came  on  July  28,  M.  Delaunay’s  error  was  so 
slight  as  to  invest  with  great  interest  his  declara¬ 
tion  (made  at  the  same  time)  that  a  far  more  ter¬ 
rible  earthquake  will  be  due  in  1886.  This  predic¬ 
tion  of  science  curiously  agrees  with  the  proph¬ 
ecies  of  Nostradamus  and  other  supposed  quacks, 
who  threaten  the  world  with  dire  calamities  In 
the  year  of  the  present  century  in  which  Easter 
Sunday  falls  on  St.  Mark’s  day,  which  will  be  the 
case,  it  seems.  In  1886. 


The  condition  of  affairs  between  France  and  \ 
China  seems  little  changed  from  three  weeks  ago, 
although  some  steps  have  been  taken  which  Indl-  f' 
cate  a  strong  desire  for  a  peaceful  settlement  on  * 
the  part  of  both  nations.  On  the  2l8t  Prime  Min-  ' 
later  Ferry  forwarded  a  request  for  English  medi¬ 
ation  In  case  the  pending  negotiations  upon  tho 
Tonquin  question  fall  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Earl  Granville,  the  English  Foreign  Secretary,  is 
inclined  to  accede  to  the  request.  The  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent  of  The  Times,  in  summing  up  the  sit¬ 
uation,  says  that  “  the  question  is.  Shall  Tonquin 
belong  to  China  or  to  France  ?  If  this  question  is 
solved,  all  will  be  settled ;  but  neither  of  tho  par¬ 
ties  will  admit  that  this  is  Its  aim.  In  the  memo¬ 
randum  submitted  to  the  Chinese  Government, 
France  offers  to  establish  a  neutral  zone  in  Ton¬ 
quin.”  In  case  of  war  between  France  and  China. 
England  will  be  the  greatest  sufferer  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  way.  Last  year  her  trade  with  China  amount¬ 
ed  to  $157,620,000.  The  United  States  comes  next 
with  $16,614,000;  and  China’s  trade  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  about  $23,000,000. 

Devout  Moslems  confidently  predict  the  end 
the  world  on  Nov.  8,  the  close  of  the  Mohamm:»- 
dan  thirteenth  century.  Tradition  declares  tna. 

In  the  present  month,  during  the  Ramadan  fast, 
the  sun  shall  rise  in  the  west,  the  day  of  meioy 
and  forgiveness  shall  cease,  and  that  of  judgment 
and  retribution  begin.  A  proclamation  has  been 
issued  from  Mecca,  warning  all  true  believers  tc 
prepare  for  the  coming  day,  which  has  been  wide¬ 
ly  circulated,  and  has  created  a  great  impression. 

The  meteorological  observer  of  Japan  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  telegraphic  weather  service,  and  at 
present  receives  reports  from  twenty-two  well  dis¬ 
tributed  stations.  No  forecasts  aro  yet  attempt- 
ed,  although  it  is  the  intention  to  make  them  as 
soon  as  sufficient  experience  will  justify  the  step. 

The  Haytian  rebels  still  hold  their  own,  but  are 
seriously  menaced  by  the  Government  troops  Pt 
several  points.  The  Government  has  purchased  - 
vessel  in  the  United  States  for  war  purposes. 

Hersford’s  Acid  Phosphate 
In  SeaglekneM. 

Prof.  Adolph  Ott,  New  York,  says:  “I  used 
it  for  seasickness  during  an  ocean  passage.  In 
most  of  the  cases,  the  violent  symptoms  which 
characterize  that  disease  yieldec,  and  gave  wpy 
to  a  healthful  action  of  the  functions  impaired.’ 

Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beep  Tonic  is  the  only  pro 
paratlon  of  beef  containing  its  entire  niUritione  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  forcergenerating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  aU  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustica,  nervou? 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabd  &  Co.,  Proprietors, 
New  York. 

ann  3gtt8lnegft. 

New  York,  Monday,  September  24,  1883, 

The  bank  returns  for  last  week  show  a  decrease  r 
of  $1,831,075  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $1,907,350,  against  $2,271,825  deficiency  at  the 
same  time  last  year,  and  $1,462,275  -surplus  at 
the  corresponding  date  in  1881.  The  loans  show 
a  gain  this  week  of  $2,909,100;  the  specie  is  down 
$3,519,000;  the  legal  tenders  are  increased  $1,713,- 
400 ;  the  deposits  other  than  United  States  are  up 
$101,900,  and  the  circulation  is  decreased  $125,100. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  tho 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1883. 

Bankers'  and  Merchants’  Tel .  133  1331  —  i 

Canada  Southern  . . 65i  JUt'  664 

Canadian  Pacifle .  69i  57  —  . 

Central  Pacific  .  69}  66]  93] 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  a  Pittsburg' pref  46i  46]  — 

Cleveland,  C.,  C.  a  Indianapolis....  65]  64]  831 


Chicago  and  Northwestern  pref.. .. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul.  .. 
Chicago,  Mil.,  and  St.  Paul  pret... 


Delaware,  Lack,  h  Western. . 

Delaware  k  Hudson  Canal  . . 

Denver  &  Bio  Orande  . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  k  Oeorgla . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  a  Georgia  pret . 

Houston  k  Texas  . 


Lake  Erie  &  Western.... 


Louisiana  and  Missouri. 

Manhattan  Beach . 

Manhattan . 


*  Missouri  Pacldc. 


Michigan  Central 


New  York  Central  ... 


New  York,  L.  E.  k  Western . 

New  York.  L.  E.  and  Western  pret,. 
Northern  Pacific . 


New  York,  Chic.  &  St.  Louis.. 
N.  Y.,  Chic.  &  St.  Louis  pref. 
Ohio  Central .  . 


Ohio  Southern 


Oregon  Kailway  k  Navigation 
Oregon  &  Transcontinental  . . . 


Standard  Mining . 

St.  Paul,  Minn,  k  Manitoba 


St.  Paul  &  Omaha  pref . 

St.  Paul  k  Duluth  . 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pref . 


Wabash,  St  Louis  &  Pacific . 

Wabash,  St.  Louts  &  Pacific  pref.... 


Highest.  Lowest.  1883. 

133 

55] 

66} 

591 

57 

— - 

69] 

66] 

98] 

461 

46] 

65] 

64] 

83] 

16, 

16] 

34] 

136 

134] 

135] 

133] 

133] 

13» 

126] 

148 

147] 

145] 

168 

1051 

105] 

110] 

131] 

130, 

1251 

134] 

133 

137 

33 

33 

4.*  • 

134J 

121] 

1461 

1071 

107] 

1151 

38} 

25] 

61} 

8] 

8 

10] 

,  15] 

15 

17} 

60 

60 

84 

139’ 

139 

141] 

80] 

80] 

— 

36] 

35 

48, 

104] 

103] 

116^ 

33 

31 

751 

75 

64] 

52] 

48] 

73] 

13 

13 

19 

19 

301 

45 

42 

60( 

18] 

16] 

36} 

42 

41 

69] 

102 

101 

109] 

99J 

971 

.. 

35 

34 

34, 

52] 

53] 

76 

84] 

81] 

104; 

37] 

35] 

40] 

56 

56 

83 

79] 

sol 

117] 

113 

131] 

83j 

85] 

40k 

39 

31] 

•ill 

34 

33] 

SO 

43 

78 

78 

41 

34] 

51} 

75] 

64] 

98] 

9 

81 

isj 

18J 

18 

33] 

4] 

G 

181 

31] 

30 

89| 

9 

9 

31 

23] 

23] 

' 

129 

135 

Itlr 

66] 

64 

is 

84] 

80] 

39] 

35 

45] 

16 

15 

351 

63] 

49] 

64j 

130] 

139 

131 

67 

116 

33 

33 

63 

18] 

17} 

36] 

6] 

7] 

111 

1081 

160 

43] 

40$ 

53} 

104 

1031 

HI! 

37 

37 

35] 

95 

30] 

38 

61 

93 

88 

113] 

23 

33 

33] 

20} 

38 

35] 

32i 

68] 

116] 

116] 

— 

83} 

81] 

90] 

81 

79] 

6] 

•1 

— 

New  York,  Sus.  k  Western .  6]  6]  — 

*Ex  dividend. 

The  Government  Chemist  Analyzes  two  of 
the  Leading  Baking  Powders,  and  what 
he  finds  them  made  of. 

'I  have  examined  samples  of  “  Cleveland’s 
Superior  Baking  Powder,”  manufactured  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  “  Royal  Baking  Powder,” 
both  purchased  by  myself  in  this  city,  and  I 
find  they  contain : 

“Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder.” 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Flour 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.61  per  cent., 
equivaient  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

“Boyal  Baking  Powder.” 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.40  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent.,  equivaient  to 
10.4  cubic  inches  per  oz.  of  Powder. 

Note. — The  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubtless  in¬ 
troduced  as  free  acid,  but  subsequently  com¬ 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder 
as  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

E.  G.  LOVE,  Ph.D. 

New  York,  Jan’y  17th,  1881. 

The  above  shows  conclusively  that  “  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Superior  ”  is  a  strictly  pure  Cream  of 
Tartar  Baking  Powder.  It  has  also  been  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  Professor  Johnson  of  Yale  College  ; 
Dr.  Genth  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
President  Motxon  of  the  Stevens  Institute ; 
Wm.  M.  Habirshaw,  F.C.S.,  Analyst  for  the 
Chemical  Trade  of  New  York,  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  chemists,  all  of  whom  pronounce  it  abso¬ 
lutely  pure  and  heaithfuL 

[Prlntwl  by  Hsnry  Emaell,  30  Veaey  straet.  New  Yor a 
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